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operations of digestion and nutri- 


tion, and by a careful application of “ GR ATEFUL 
the fine properties of well-selested z E & Co, Hi vats 0 cats °C 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps hhas provided eur LONBOX.) 


breakfast tables with o delicately- COMFORTING 


flavoured beverage which may save 


us many lhenyy doctors’ bills.”— C QO C Q. A 
The Civil Service Gazeite. e 


Rpps's Cocoa is also preparetl with Condensed Silk, in tins labelled “ Bppt's Milky Cama” 


WITH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
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more than half the cost of 
PATENT  ZBR0WN and POLSON'S 


are sometimes palmed off upon 
CORN FLOUR. 














“By a thorough knowledge of sq “> ’ 
the natural laws which govern the : S 








JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 
ase aa Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, 
Sista’? 7% Dice SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 
. “ The process being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady should 


4 no 
¥ not be her own dyer, dyeing day should nut, in every well-reguiated family, be a8 
= hamlicdomeas — day. Any young lady could begin her 













iv MAY BE HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 
A small Bottle of Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 


Ask for Judson's Catalogue of Instructions, How to use the Dyes for twenty diferent purposes. 
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Gemple Bar @vb ertiger, «187. 


To ADVERTISERS. .—All communications respecting Advertisements and Bills to 10 be forwarded, by the 
= ni snactanoas the month, to Mr. RATCLIFFE, } aan Contractor, V7 ‘Gesnge Xen Yard, Lombard St., E. AC. 





OZOKERIT *== QZOKERIT. 


These Wonderful Candles Sold Everywhere 





at 1s. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


CARTER’S GENUINE SEE DS. (CARRIAGE FREE.) 
CARTER’S SELECTIONS CARTER’S 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. COLLECTIONS OF PLANTS, 


(FREE BY POST OR RAIL.) For the Decoration of the Flower Garden, Green- 
Consisting vf showy varieties of easy growth, which will house, Stove,) Rockeries, and Borders, 
impart a gay appearance to the Flower Garden 





at a very moderate cost. SASKET AND PACKING INCLUDED. 
10s. 6d., 21s., 42s., and 63s. each. From 15s. to 84s. 
Descriptive Lists Gratis, and Post Free on application. Descriptive Lists Gratis, and Post Free, on application 


CARTER’S PRIZE MEDAL GRASS SEEDS, 
For LAWNS, 20s. per Bushel. For CROQUET GROUNDS, «c., 16s. per Bushel. 


JAMES CARTER & CO., The Royal Seedsmen, 237 & 238, High Holborn, 
LONDON. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLYU. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA, 


TABLE. GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders pr omptl, y executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 















& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 


CATALOGUES OF CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATE, LAMPS, BATHS, STOVES, 

BANGES, FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, IRON BEDSTEADS, COPPBR, AND TIN GOODS, 
ETC, BYC., GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

ESTABLISHED 1700. 


DEANE & Go, +s 1wo ww. s. LONDON BRIDCE. 
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THE LONDON SEASON. 


To all who court the Gay and Festive Scenes the following are Indispensable :— 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, a delightfully 


fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and an Invigorator 
and Beautifier beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d. (equal 
to four small), and 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, realizes a HEALTHY 
PURITY of COMPLEXION and a Softness and Delicacy of Skin. 
Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, 
Freckles, and Discolorations. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

for Preserving, and imparting to the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, a 

leasing Fragrance to the Breath, and for strengthening the Gums. 
<2 Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


Soip BY Crreatisrs AND PERFUMERS. *,* Ask ror “ROWLANDS’” Articrzs. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


ADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 
immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparatioh, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION; 


Removes Freckles, ‘an, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d.° 


International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEASURING 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS, 


Which improve.the figure and give support to the back 
and abdominal muscles. 


Send the Cireumferences at A, B, and O. 
The Depth from A to C. 


Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, &c., of a superior description. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
418, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
DEFORMITY AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 


SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY. 


The Medical Profession recommend the use of MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
in cases of Indigestion. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s, 6d, by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russcll 
Square, London. 
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IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest it : 
BEETHAMW’S HAIR FLUID, 


WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 


Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising: 


and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAW’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 

A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 


BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 
Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 


instant relief ; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s.,and 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
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CHAMBERS’S 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


A NEW AND POPULAR DICTIONARY 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Etymological. 


Epitep sy JAMES DONALD, F.R.GS., 


Editor of “Chambers’s Etymological English Dictionary,” “Readings in English Literature,” &c. 





The Object of this publication is to provide, within reasonable limits, and at a moderate price, 
an English Dictionary for general use. 

Arrangement.—The order of the words is strictly alphabetical. 

Vocabulary.—This work, in addition to classical English words, includes :— 

(1.) The obsolete and rare words in the works of our greatest writers from Spenser to 
Tennyson, in the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, the Apocrypha, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the Scotch Metrical Version of the Psalms, 

(2.) Important scientific and technical terms. 

(3.) All compound words that are not self-explanatory. 

(4.) Participles and past tenses—placed under their verbs ; but participles formed by 
simply affixing -ing and -ed are omitted. 

(5.) Numerous phrases—inserted under the most obvious catchword. 

Pronunciation.—The correct sound of every word is given by re-writing the word phonetically, 
thus obviating the use of a confusing array of marks. Accentuation has also been care- 
fully attended to, and different pronunciations are given in cases where authorities are 
divided. 

Meanings.—The meanings are arranged in such an order as to exhibit their growth and 
history; the primary meaning being given first, and the derived meanings in the order of 
their connection with the primary one. Meanings peculiar to an author have his name 
attached to them. Great care has been bestowed on the definitions of Scientific and 
Technical terms in order to make them at the same time scientifically accurate and 
popularly intelligible. Woodecuts are introduced, to illustrate such words as cannot 
well be explained without a diagram. 

Spelling.—Words variously spelled have their different forms given, the most approved being 
indicated ; and American spellings are also inserted. 

Etymology.—The most recent authorities have been consulted in order to render this portion 
of the work as accurate as possible, and great pains have been taken to present the results 
of their labours in an intelligible and interesting form. 

The Appendix will contain a variety of useful Lists—Prefixes and Affixes—Glossary of the 
more common Scotch words—Vocabulary of Americanisms—Words and Phrases from the 
Classical and the Modern Languages—Lists of Abbreviations—Pronouncing Vocabulary 
of Scripture Proper Names, &e., &c. 

The Type is of such a character as to render the work of easy consultation, 


The Work will be published in Weekly Numbers at 1}d., 
in Monthly Parts at 7d., 
and will be completed in about Sixteen Monthly Parts. 


NO. 1 APPEARED ON APRIL 1; PART IL, JUST ISSUED. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
a 2 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. A New Novel by Cuartes Gipson, Author of 


“ Robin Gray,” &. Three vols., crown 8vo. [At all the Libraries, 


THE WORKS OF JAMES HOGG, the Ettrick Shepherd, in Poetry and 
Prose. New Edition. With Memoir by the Rev. Tuomas Tomson. Illustrated by 
Thirty fine Engravings. Two vols., large 8vo., cloth extra, 32s. ; or separately, Tales, 18%, - 
Poems, 14s. 


THE BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG: a Collection of the Best and most 


Approved Songs of Scotland; with Critical and Historical Notes. By ALexanper 
Wuiretaw. Engraved Frontispiece and Title. Miniature 4to., cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 44, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LAMPLOUGH S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE. 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required,’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 11s,, and 21s. 


[[OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT is not | THE MAR B LE RE NOVATOR, 











only fitted for healing sores, wounds, and : ‘ OPYRIGHT , 
relieving external ailments; but, rubbed upon the FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 
abdomen, it acts as a derivative and thus displays Marble Chimney Pieces, Washstands, and 
the utmost salutary influence over stomachic dis- other Calcareous Goods. 


orders, derangements of the liver, irregularities of | Sold by all Chemists, Ironmongers, ‘and General Dealers, 
anim peaeionng intestine inconveniences which CUBLEY & PRESTON; 
SHEFFIELD. 
Special Improvements. Great Reduction in Prices. 
Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, complete, from 5 Gus. 
SILENT LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, complete, 6 Gus. 


THE ALBERTA 
UNEQUALLED SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY MACHINE 
With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6¢ Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch. 
Price 6 Guineas. 


HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY, from 35s. 


First-class Lock-Stitch, 70s. 

THE HOLBORN EXPRESS (Shuttle), 4 Guineas. 

THE ALBERTA, Silent Lock-Stitch, in Handsome 
CasKET complete, 5 Guineas. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


- 143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 
: MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH, 
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W. F. THOMAS and Co.’s 
Domestic Sewing Machines 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 
They hem, braid, bind, and quilt ; are very light to use, and are, as near as 
possible, NOISELESS. Their mechanisin is 20 simple that purchasers can coally 
work them by referring to the instructions. 
we wrk by Teme... 1.1 sce sc eo se EMO 
On Stand, by Hand or Foot, £5 5s., £6 6s., £8 & £10 0 O 
Registered Machines, Spool or Shuttle, by Hand £4 4 0 
do. do. by Hand or Foot £510 O 
*,* All Lock-Stitch Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples post free. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). 


1& 2, CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
















GEORGE RICHARDSON & CO., 
CENTRAL CHAMBERS, SOUTH CASILE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


Manufacturers of, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in, Model Steam Engines, Magic 

Lanterns and Slides, Metallic Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, Telescopes, 

Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Stereoscopes and Slides, Globes, Mathematical Instruments, 

Barometers, Thermometers, Spectacles, Eye and Reading Glasses, Field and Marine 

Glasses, Model Telegraphs, Electric Lights, Tool Chests, Croquet, all the New In and 
Out-Door Games, Waier Colour Paints, &c., &c. 


For full particulars of above and hundreds of other Articles, see Illustrated Catalogue, 112 pages, 
sent post free on receipt of 4d. in Stamps. 
RAR eee 

TELESCOPES—The Lord Brougham Telescope..— 
The late Lord Brougham thought so highly of this Tele. 
scope that he gavéG. KR. & Co. permission to call itas above. 
It will distinguish he time by a church clock tive miles, 
and a flag-staff ten miles, landscapes thirty miles off, and 
will define the Satellites of Jupiter, and the phases of 
Venus, &c. This extraordinarily cheap and powerful glass 
is of the best make, and possesses Achromatic Lenses, and 
is equal to a Telescope that costs £5. Price 7/6 each, or 
carriage free, 8/6 each. For about twenty-five other 
varieties, ranging in price up to 84/, sce Catalogue, which 
contains full description of the above. 


MICROSCOPFS—The NewMicroscope.—This highly 
finished Instrument is warranted to show the animalcul 
in water, eels in paste, &c. magnifying some hundreds of 
times. It is mounted on a Brass Stand, and has a com- Ot 
pound body, with Achromatic Lenses, Test Objects, for- [aay 
ceps, and spare Glasses for mounting objects, &c. In a 
polished mahogany case, complete, price 7/6 each, or carriage free, 8/6 each. For about twenty other varieties, ranging 
Catalogue, which contains full description of the above. 

The Illustrated Catalogue—G. R. & Co., have published a Catalogue of 112 paces, illustrated with 14 full-paged engravings of 
Steam Engines, 8 Lithographed Drawings, beautifully printed in colours, of Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, and about 20 
views of Magic Lanterns and Slides, describing upwards of 1,509 varieties of Slides, embraci:n:: every subject; also full particulars of all the 
above-named, and many other articles; with numerous TESTIMONIALS, Sent post-free on receipt of 4d. in stamps. 


THE ULSTER CROQUET SUITS 





in price to 63/, see 





42s, » 68s. 


DESIGNED BY 


B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant Tailor, 


72, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


ARE MADE TO ORDER FROM 


Scotch and West of England 
Tweeds, Cheviots, and Angolas, 


In every variety of Pattern and Colour. 





N.B.—These Suits are equally adapted for 
Shooting, Cricketing, Boating, Fishing, = 
Touring, or the Sea Side. 
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BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing........ssssssscssesseers . £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested.........scsssscceeerres £1,707,769. 
The Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, and all With-Profit Policies iy 
existence on the 30th June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who complete such 


Assurances before June 30th next, will share in that Division, although one 
Premium only will have been paid. 


Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every information, can be obtained of 
13, St. James’s Square, London, S. W. GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 














THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








THE PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam,” &c, Three Vols. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By MM. Ercxmann-Cuatrian. Three Vols., crown 8v0, 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Ertoart, Author of “From Thistles— 


Grapes?” “Meg,” &. Three Vols. 
HER LORD AND MASTER. By Ftorence Marryat, Author of 


“ Love’s Conflict,” &c. Three Vols. 


KING, “BY THE GRACE OF GOD.” <A Story of the Days of 


Cromwell. By Juctus Ropensexc. ‘Three Vols. 


THE LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Huan M. Watmstey, Author of “The 
Chasseur d’ Afrique,” &c, ‘Three Vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 





The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
and the best mild Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and LNFANTS. 


DINNEFORD & Co., 172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists. 


JOHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 


CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. ForgiGN WAREHOUSE :— 

45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Oountry Orders receive immediate attention. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Red as a Rose.” 





The Editor of Temrir Bar has the pleasure to inform the 


Public that the July Number will contain the commencement 
of the NEW SERIAL STORY, 


*GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,” 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” “ RED AS A ROSE IS SITE,” ETC. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1st. All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TEMPLE 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
2nd, To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 
3rd, All MSS. must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
be on one side of the paper only, 


Unless the above rules are complied with, the Editor will not return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER AND ROGERS. 
The right of publishing translations of Articles in this Magazine is reserved, 








“ TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, : 
MARQUEES AND TEMPORARY ROOMS 


ON HIRE, OF ANY DIMENSIONS, 
Lined with Drapery, Brilliantly Lighted, with Boarded Floor for Dancing, and Comfortably Warmed, if necessary ; 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING BREAKFASTS, EVENING PARTIES, 
BALLS, DINNERS, AND FETES, 
Of every description, in all Seasons. 


Experienced Workmen sent to any Part of the Country. 


These temporary erections are perfectly secure, can be placed in any situation, 
and will be found as comfortable as the best room in the mansion. 


DETAILED ESTIMATES FORWARDED. 
Awnings and Covered Ways of all kinds on Hire. 
Flags for Decorating Balt Rooms. Seats, Tables, &c. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT IS AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 

















Sixteen Quarts of Blanc Mange, Custard 
Pudding Creams, Charlotte Russe, &c., can be made 
from a single packet of American “ Ranp‘Sea Moss 
FantnE.” Its incomparable excellence and cheapness, 
| the variety of Dishes to which it is applicable, and the 
simplicity of preparation, render it the most healthful, 
economical, convenient, and delicious food in the world, 
and an indispensable household requisite and necessity. 
For Infants’, Children’s, or Invalids’ food, its nourishing 
and health-giving properties place it foremost and pre- 
7 ferable to all Corn-flours, Maizenas, Corn Starches, &c. 
In Shilling Packets of all Chemists and Grocers. Ranp 
Sea Moss Faring Co., 266, High Holborn, London. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT THE HAIR. 


) eed MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD wants a good Head of Hair. Nothing adorns and beau- 
tifies the human form like it, while few things are more unpleasant than thin, frizzly, 
faded, harsh dry hair covering the clothing with dandriff. If people will only use MRS. 8. A, 
ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR PREPARATIONS they will have no trouble about their Hair. The 
Plain Truth is, that 40 years’ trial and experiment have proved MRS. ALLEN'’S Articles to be 
genuine, and the people have found it out. For Preserving, Restoring, and insuring a good 
Head of Hair, nothing has ever been found one half as effective and satisfactory as MRS. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER and ZYLOBALSAMUM. The favourable effect is seen and felt at 
once. The ‘ RESTORER” never fails to bring the original youthful colour, gloss, and beauty of 
the Hair, and add new life and vigour to the roots, The ‘‘ ZYLOBALSAMUM” for Dressing the 
Hair imparts a gloss and vigorous appearance very beautiful to see; no dandriff can gather or 
stay where the Zylobalsamum is used, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. The Restorer, 6s.; the Zylobalsamum, 3s. 
in large Bottles. They are distinct and separate Preparations, and not at all necessary to be 
used together. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 


KINAHAN’s . L L.. wuHisky 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy 
Note the words 


“KINAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
NEW WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


6a, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Ought we to Visit Her 2 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, Avtnor or “Arcuie LOVELL,” ETc. 


Cuapter XVIII. 
IN THE CAMP OF THE PHILISTINES. 


eee is the great day always on the Lidlington croquet- 

ground. When Jane and Rawdon make their appearance the 
Miss Pippins, the Miss Coventry Browns, with Mr. Smylie the curate, 
little Dolly Standish, the youngest ensign of the regiment, and other 
innocuous youths and maidens, are in the middle of a match for club- 
gloves. The dowagers, in war-paint and plumes, sit watchful, on 
benches in a distant and shady corner of the field. 

Rawdon Crosbie’s tall figure is at once recognised by everybody. 
The lady at his side must, of course, be Emma Marsland. But who 
is the child? The new-comers advance, under a steady cross fire of 
eyes, towards the players; Rawdon, who wishes himself a hundred 
miles underground, doing his best to look at his ease: Jane smiling 
and unembarrassed ; Blossy tripping on, with her accustomed little 
ballet-like evolutions, in front. They advance: and the truth dawns 
upon the united intelligence of the Lidlington croquet club. 

“Tt is not Emma Marsland,” says Miss Pippin, the eldest, plainest, 
most musical Miss Pippin. “It is the—the same person with whom 
Mr. Rawdon Crosbie was seen to walk about on the day of the flower- 
show.” 

Miss Pippin is not among the players. Miss Pippin has reached 
an age when young ladies, on a croquet-field, as in a ball-room, gene- 
rally remain standing until a last set or “scratch” match has to be 
made up. Her remark is therefore addressed to the sympathies of the 
dowagers. 

“The young Mrs. Theobald!” cries Mrs. Pippin, who in her way— 
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as widow of a general officer, and leader of the serio-mundane, or 
“worldly without side-dishes” section of the Lidlington society—is an 
authority. Very dried-up, very waspish, very irreconcilable-looking 
is Mamma Pippin. Common humanity makes you bestow a sigh on 
dear old meek General Pippin, as you think of the thirty years it 
took him to die, under Indian suns, at her side. “ Dear me, dear me, 
dear me,” Mrs. Pippin talks fast, and talks monotonously: her dry 
little voice is like nothing so much as the persistent chip, chip, chip, 
of a mason’s hammer. “ Rawdon Crosbie without Miss Marsland and 
with the young Mrs. Theobald. What will the club come to next ? 
Mrs. Brown, these things ought to be prevented.” 

Mrs. Coventry Brown’s oracular head turns with its oily, pivot-like 
action, slowly round. “ We have our laws, I believe, Mrs. Pippin. 
The club has its laws and its bye-laws, and we must act according. 
Anybody can bring in anybody they like for Once.” 

A dreadful emphasis is on that monosyllable. ‘ But let them try 
it a second time,” says Mrs. Coventry Brown's tone, plainer than 
words could speak. 

«« Any member of this club shall be entitled to bring in a friend, as 
visitor, once,” says Mrs. Pippin, as if she were repeating a rule of 
English grammar. “ But in framing that law—and I ought to know, 
for I was one of the original committee—in framing that law the 
projectors of the club assumed—assuwmed that the friends of members 
would be persons in society.” 

“She evidently means to join, too,” says Miss Pippin, as Jane and 
Rawdon pause beside one of the groups of players. 

“T shall immediately order my girls to throw down their mallets if 
she does,” says Mrs. Pippin, fluttering up like a barn-door mother who 
sees the safety of her brood menaced. “A person no one means to 
visit! Such a thing never happened to the club before !” 

Rawdon, meanwhile, is explaining the first principles of croquet to 
Jane, who listens with attention, and thoroughly regardless of all the 
eyes fixed upon her. ‘‘Oh, you must set off at one stick, and try to 
reach the other, and ring little bells as you go along. I don’t sce 
why I couldn't play croquet if I tried. I can play billiards. Theobald 
says I play a very pretty cannon game. Get a pair of the hammers, 
or whatever they are called, and let us make a start at once.” 

“J am afraid it is against the rules for any one to touch the ‘ ham- 
mers’ until they become members of the club,” says Rawdon, getting 
hot and cold as he receives north pole bows from the Miss Coventry 
Browns and Pippins. ‘“ What do you think of our Lidlington croquet 
ground, Mrs. Theobald ? Nice situation, is it not ?” 

They are so near the players that Rawdon knows half a dozen pair 
of ears at least are listening to him, and he is cowardly encugh to 
talk company-talk for the occasion. Jane finds him out in a second. 
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“The situation is delightful, Mr. Crosbie. A most romantic view 
of . . . the Lidlington chimney-pots. Bloss, child, leave everything 
you see alone.” lossy, under a general impression of the scene being 
one of hilarity and friendship, has taken up the elder Miss Brown’s 
ball and is about to bowl it at that young person’s toes. ‘“ Good 
little girls are brought to croquet-grounds to look, not touch.” 

Blossy, thus admonished, stands for a moment irresolute, and with 
her small hands clutching the ball tight to her chest. Then, fortu- 
nately, a magnificent peacock-butterfly flutters past ; down goes the 
ball, away rushes Blossy in pursuit ; little hands uplifted, little voice 
giving full cry. The butterfly, with the reprobate levity of its race, 
makes straight for the bench of dowagers, and straight for the bench 
of dowagers makes Blossy, much as she would do if it happened to be 
a bench of bishops. She runs over one of Miss Pippin’s muslin 
flounces ; she shrieks her shrill tantivy right into Mrs. Coventry 
Brown’s ears. Finally, the ardour of the chase over, the prey run to 
earth in a boundary hedge near at hand, she dances back to the 
bench, takes up her position exactly in front of the august matronhood 
of Lidlington, and there, with one forefinger on her lips, her blue eyes 
open and fearless, looks up with the delicious impertinence of her age 
into their veteran faces. 

“Children, dogs, and smoking, not allowed,” says Mrs. Pippin; 
quoting law twenty-nine of the club. “This must be seen to, this 
must be seen to. I shall call a committee meeting.” 

Something in the chip, chip, tone of voice, for certainly she cannot 
grasp the meaning of the words, takes Blossy’s fancy, and forth trills 
her laugh ; that sweet, flute-like laugh of a little child which for pure 
merriment, I think, is like no other sound this dull old earth of ours 
ever hears. 

“ Heavens—look at Bloss!” cries Jane, as she turns her head, and 
at once realises all the danger of the situation. “ Bloss among the 
old ladies! If they attack her she will show fight. I must go.” 

And now comes the very crucial test of Rawdon’s courage. Where 
Mrs. Theobald leads he is of course bound to follow, and so has to 
march up straight, face to face, with that serried and terrible phalanx 
of the enemy. He takes off his hat to no one in particular, he knows 
that he is blushing up to the roots of his hair. 

“How do youdo? Mr. Rawdon Crosbie,” cries Mrs. Pippin, starting 
up so abruptly as seriously to endanger the equilibrium of the whole 
bench. “How is your mamma? How is Miss Marsland? We see 
you so seldom on the croquet-ground that I had really forgotten 
whether you were a member of the club or not. Lydia, my dear! 
Lydia! It is high time for ws to go.” 

And off Mrs. Pippin walks ; doubtless to acquaint her girls (young 
creatures ranging from five and twenty upwards), what danger 
L 2 
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threatens them. Miss Lydia Pippin, after a furtive prussic-acid stare 
at Jane, follows ; the dowagers, each after a furtive prussic-acid stare, 
follow likewise. No more uncharitable than other old ladies are the 
Lidlington matrons, but of all human feelings what is so contagious 
as the spirit of persecution? Mrs. Coventry Brown is left alone. 

Not a woman to fly in the hour of peril is Mrs. Coventry Brown, 
Young Rawdon Crosbie, the secretary's son, may bring doubtful 
characters upon this croquet-field if he chooses. Not an inch will 
Mrs. Coventry Brown retreat before them. She spreads out the 
skirts of her voluminous silk dress; folds her big fingers in their 
cruelly small, salmon-coloured gloves, one over the other; draws 
down the corners of her mouth tight; and glares up as though, under 
existing circumstances, it were an effort to her to tolerate the existence 
of creation at large, towards the sky. 

If an artist wanted to embody the British dragoness that guards 
our hearths and homes, the female Philistine, the universal Mrs, 
Grundy, what a model would Mrs. Coventry Brown, in her choco- 
late silk, and salmon-coloured gloves, and with all the might of 
rampant virtue upon her brow, offer for his pencil at this moment ! 

Jane and Rawdon take possession of another bench at about three 
yards distant, and Jane begins to give her opinions audibly on 
croquet-fields, men, and women ; especially on women. She is in her 
most amusing vein; I think I may call it the vein savouring most 
freely of old professional days; and Rawdon laughs aloud; Mrs. 
Coventry Brown does not laugh. To these, ere long, runs up little 
Ensign Standish, mallet in hand. 

“So glad to see you on the field, Mrs. Theobald. If you join in the 
next game will you let me be on your side ?” 

For Dolly Standish is as deplorably ignorant as most young men on 
all the nicer questions of our social distinctions and moralities. 

“T am not to play to-day,” answers Jane, speaking with syllabic 
clearness. “I am not to touch a mallet at my peril until I am a 
member, Mr. Crosbie says.” 

“Then be a member,” cries the little ensign. “Be a member at 
once, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“Bea member! That’s very easy to say. First catch your hare. 
I must find a proposer to begin with, Mr. Crosbie tells me, next a 
seconder, and, lastly, I must make up my mind beforehand to be 
blackballed.” 

“Blackballed! you blackballed!” Dolly Standish evidently con- 
siders the joke a good one. 

Mrs. Coventry Brown, listening with the very ears of her soul, 
arrives at promptest resolutions on the moment. 

“T’ll propose you,” goes on the little ensign, ‘‘and Crosbie will be 
your seconder. The thing is done.” 
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*« Except the blackballing,” says Jane. 

“ And except that Standish, being only an honorary member, can 
neither propose nor second any one,” adds Rawdon, who feels singu- 
larly ill at ease in his own mind. 

But now approaches a fresh ally for Jane in the person of Mr. 
Smylie. The curate, like the ensign, is deficient, as yet, in his know- 
ledge of the more finely graduated lights and shadows of our social 
intercourse. He knows that Lady Rose Golightly is tolerably 
advanced in her opinions, tolerably fast in her paces; he knows, in 
love though he may be, that Miss Childers does not lag far behind 
her friend; and he knows, also, that neither his rector nor his 
parishioners gainsay his daily visits to Beaudesert’s Folly. 

“To be intimate at such a house, my dear Smylie, to enjoy the 
society of a woman like Lady Rose, is good in every way for a young 
fellow just starting in his career. Never run after titles—mean thing, 
Smylie, mean thing, to run after titles—but lose no opportunity of 
cultivating the acquaintance of high-born and refined women. It is 
the best form of culture a young fellow of your age can have.” 

If the society of Lady Rose and Loo Childers is absolutely an 
education for himself, how (oh! illogical Smylie) can this young 
and pretty woman, whose blue eyes are smiling at him now, be detri- 
mental to society at large? 

“You are just the man we want, Smylie,’ cries Dolly Standish, 
“Mrs. Theobald is going to join the club.” 

An inarticulate protest rises from the soul of Mrs. Coventry Brown. 

“Crosbie is her proposer, will you be her seconder? Delighted, of 
course. Then we'll see about writing her name down at once.” 

And away they go—little Standish, the curate, Rawdon—to the 
rustic croquet-house close at hand, where an official sheet of paper, 
ready for the names of aspiring members, lies, with official pens and 
ink, on the table. Another minute and the deed is done; Francis 
Theobald’s wife is at the mercy of a club whereof Mrs. Crosbie is 
secretary, and Mrs. Coventry Brown the leader and patroness. Then 
Mr. Smylie and the ensign have to return to their match and to the 
young ladies who await them, and Rawdon comes back to Jane. 

“Your name is posted, Mrs. Theobald. This day week, I hope, you 
will be a member of the club.” 

“You need not put such spiteful emphasis on the ‘hope.’ Why 
should I not be a member? Nobody knows me, and therefore I con- 
clude nobody will take the trouble to blackball me.” 

“Tm afraid people will take a great deal of trouble to do malicious 
things,” says young Rawdon, who has been watching Mrs. Coventry 
Brown’s face, and feels the strongest misgivings as to the issue of next 
Saturday’s ballot. 


As he speaks, a sound, whose import Jane knows only too well, 
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makes itself heard; a certain little chuckling sound, half exultant 
half defiant, by which it is Miss Theobald’s habit to relieve her feelings 
whenever any very piquant bit of mischief she may happen to be engaged 
upon is consummated. During the past five minutes Blossy’s mind and 
fingers have not been idle. The croquet balls forbidden, the butterfly 
out of sight, Blossy at once looked about for some other way of diverting 
herself, and the means lay at hand thus :—Mrs. Coventry Brown, as I 
mentioned, is arrayed in a chocolate-hued silk, of costly and massive 
texture ; texture that yields not the seductive frou-frou, dear from 
time immemorial to French story-writers, but that rather bristles and 
stands out aggressively against all comers. And this silk is garnished 
round its two-yard-long train with a flounce; in the professional lan- 
guage of Miss Fletcher, “a bias, treble-fluted flounce,” to the common 
eye of man a flounce surmounted by a kind of battlement of small three- 
cornered hats. ‘l'o Blossy, quick as lightning, came the horrid temp- 
tation of turning each of these flutings or cocked hats into a little 
dish for a dirt pie. Blossy, when bent on wickedness, has the move- 
ments of a mouse, the fingers of a pickpocket. Stealthily watching 
the enemy’s eye, she has been edging round on her knees, her dimpled 
hands filled with gravel from an adjacent path, during the past five 
minutes that her mother has ceased to watch her, and lo! the result is 
betrayed by her usual chuckle of triumphant mischief. The awful 
chocolate flounce stands stiff on end as ever, but in every three- 
cornered battlement rests a little heap of dirt, neatly confectioned into 
the proper “ pie” shape by Blossy’s fingers. 

Mrs. Coventry Brown looks down, and for a moment is staggered, 
can scarce take in the enormity of the offence. What, this child of 
vagrant parents, this offspring of a dancing-girl, to offer such an 
insult to Her? She clutches her skirt, and Blossy’s handiwork flies 
forth in clouds. 

“ Blossy, my sweet,” cries Jane in her clear pleasant voice, “take 
care what you are doing; you will get the dust into your eyes.” 

Blossy wrinkles up her nose, shows her white teeth, and grasps a 
handful of gravel, evidently preparing for fresh labours. Rawdon 
Crosbie rushes forward and snatches the child up in his arms. 

“Tf I had left her another minute it would have been all over with 
her,” he tells Jane as they walk back across the field ; Blossy in his arms, 
alternately pulling his moustache (such moustache as Rawdon Crosbie 
can boast) and bestowing resounding kisses upon his sunburnt cheeks. 
“T was watching the Coventry Brown eye. Another minute, Blossy, . 
and you would have been eaten, straw hat, boots and all.” 

“ And I shall be blackballed to a certainty,” says Jane. “ However, 
if I am, there'll be one comfort. I can say it was all the fault of 
Blossy’s dirt pies.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LOVERS, 


Eyma Manrsianp possesses one of the first great qualifications neces- 
sary to insure success in human life. She can eat under the most 
trying circumstances. Dinner-time comes at the Hawthorns, ten 
minutes past dinner-time comes, and Rawdon is still absent. 

“T don’t see why we should wait any longer,” says Mr. Crosbie, 
stopping short in his walk up and down the drawing-room, and 
appealing with all the animus of a hungry man to his wife. “Rawdon 
gets more unpunctual every day he lives.” 

Mrs. Crosbie glances at the heiress. “ What do you say, Emmy 
dear? Shall we give Rawdon another five minutes’ law, or not ?” 

“The fish will be spoilt if we do,” says Emmy, without looking up 
from her crotchet work. 

Upon this unromantic decision old Crosbie rings the bell with a 
will; and two minutes later the trio—the place of the absent Rawdon 
yawning wide—are seated at the dinner table. 

In spite of being over-boiled, the turbot is excellent, and Emma 
is helped to it twice. She takes a goodly slice of mutton, a portion of 
duck with peas, tart, cream, cheese, dessert, and the appropriate fluids. 
Then she begins to feel sentimental, and to wonder what her truant lover 
isabout. The conversation, at no time particularly brisk at the Haw- 
thorns, flows with greater stagnancy than ever in Rawdon’s absence. 
Mr. Crosbie has remarked during the meal that he met the rector 
to-day, and thought him looking much too red in the face for health ; 
and not a good red either. A man who has had one apoplectic 
warning should be more careful in what he eats and drinks. Mrs. 
Crosbie tells them she has paid a visit to Miss Fletcher and finds that 
the old-fashioned Pamela hats are coming in—indeed, are “ well worn” 
already—does Emma believe it? Emma contributes her quota to 
the general stock of ideas by observing that to-day is Saturday, she 
quite forgets it till now. What more can be expected of any respect- 
able country family than that each member thereof should furnish 
forth one intelligent and original remark during the solemn hour of 
repast ? 

They go up to the drawing-room, and at eight precisely, glorious 
summer night though it is, a servant brings in the lamps and lowers 
the blinds, and Emma resumes her lace-work. “ Where in the world 
can Rawdon be ?” thinks the poor little heiress, as nine o'clock, half- 
past nine, comes, and still Rawdon is absent. “ Double, treble, draw 
the stitch through and turn... At theside of that designing, wicked 
Mrs. Theobald! Yes, her heart tells her so. .. two, three, and a loop... 
and it was she, herself, who began the acquaintance. Oh, the bitter- 
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ness of it! Why can’t this sort of people be suppressed by Acts of 
Parliament? . . . Too long, one treble, and purl... Why? Why, 
because men make the laws to be sure. Ah, what a world it would 
be if women could legislate! No ballet girls, no adventuresses, every- 
body married, nothing but domestic happiness, family dinners. . .” 

“There is Rawdon’s step,” says Mrs. Crosbie’s tranquil voice as 
she looks up from a letter that has come to her by the evening post. 
“J felt sure he would not be late, and I really think we must not 
scold him too much, Emmy. Even Mr. Crosbie, when he was a 
young man, was late for dinner, sometimes.” 

“T don’t call this being late for dinner, Mamma, I call it for- 
getting dinner, altogether.” 

And from Emma’s tone it is plain that to forget dinner altogether 
is to her mind about one of the darkest signs of degeneracy our fallen 
nature can show. 

In five or six minutes’ time the drawing-room door opens and the 
culprit appears. He looks a little frightened, and decidedly red ; but 
he looks something else—happy. Happiness is the one feeling most 
difficult for human features to mask; and Rawdon is not by nature a» 
good dissembler. He has dined alone with Jane and Blossy, gaily 
planning over all they will do and see together next week in London, 
and Jane and Blossy have wandered back with him, in the starlight, 
long past the boundary line that divides Theobalds from The Haw- 
thorns. A morsel of heliotrope that Jane has worn (though Blossy’s 
hand gave it him) is in his button-hole. If he had to proceed to the 
scaffold, if he had to sign his marriage settlements and proceed to church, 
a quarter ef an hour hence, it would be the same. Rawdon Crosbie 
is happy now; and his face betrays him. 

“T am so sorry I was late, mother. You did not wait dinner, I 
hope ?” 

“We waited ten minutes. Really, Rawdon, I think you might be 
more punctual, knowing what your father’s temper is. If you have 
not dined, you had better have some cold mutton now. 

“Thanks. The fact is—yes, I'll have something by and by.” 

He has got close to Emma, but she does not raise her eyes from her 
work. He sits down, he looks at her, and feels most uncomfortably 
guilty. Conscience, reflected from Emmy’s sombre face, tells him 
that he is not behaving well, that this kind of thing cannot last. He 
must turn over—certainly he must turn over, a new leaf—after next 
week ! 

“ And what have you been doing with yourself, Emmy ?” he asks 
in the most affectionately lover-like tone he can compass. 

“T have been doing the same as usual,” answers Emma, coldly. 
“T practised all the afternoon.” The dismal diurnal exactitude with 
which Emma practises is a thing, in itself, to give a man a distaste to 
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life. “Of course, if I had known you did noé intend to take me 
for a walk I should have gone to Miss Fletcher’s with mamma. I par- 
ticularly wished to see her new summer bonnets, but as you said 
nothing about not returning, I kept at home. I have not left the 
house to-day.” 

And as she reflects upon the magnitude of the sacrifice, Emma 
really looks as if she could ery. 

“Tt was the merest accident that kept me,” begins Rawdon. “I 
met some one I wanted to speak to, and the hour for dinner passed, 
and—and there I was.” 

He is by no means an adept at prevarication, and it suddenly occurs 
to him how very fruitless all prevarication must be. Are not half the 
old ladies of Lidlington, is not the posting of Jane’s name in the croquet- 
club, witness to the manner in which his afternoon has been spent ? 

“There you were—where?” says Emma, putting down her work 
and looking straight into her lover’s face. “I did not quite hear 
what you said.” 

Rawdon hesitates; to tell the truth he dare not, to tell an untruth 
he is ashamed. For once, at least, in his life, his mother helps him 
out of a scrape. “I have just had a letter, Rawdon—Emmy, guess 
from whom I have had a letter? I would not tell you till Rawdon 
returned. From Alfred Hervey, my dear. His mother is in town, and 
they propose that you and I shall run up on an impromptu visit next 
week, and go to the opera, the exhibitions, the theatres; wherever we 
like. Now, what do yousay, Emmy? Are we to go?” 

“ Are we to go?” cries Emma, her eyes sparkling. “ Mamma, can 
you ask me? That dear old Adonis! How nice of him to think of 
it! How lucky I had my new dress home to-day !” 

“And Rawdon, being so near London, can be our escort every- 
where,” says Mrs. Crosbie, looking at her son. 

“Tn the daytime, mother, to exhibitions, or anything of that kind, 
I shall be delighted,” says Rawdon. ‘“ But I have had so much leave 
of late, and the trains to Woolwich are so inconvenient, I am afraid 
you must not depend upon me of an evening.” 

“T am quite sure we can depend upon Major Hervey, mamma,” 
cries Emma. “ We need put Rawdon to no inconvenience whatever. I 
do like going to public places with Adonis,” adds the heiress, warmly. 
“Adonis knows everybody and everybody knows him. Only to be 
seen with him makes one feel, doesn’t it, mamma, as though one was 
Someone !” 

Rawdon gives a little dry laugh. ‘ And so the Herveys have really 
sent us an invitation!” he remarks. “The first time in their lives I 
ever knew them send us anything! Le sure you take care of the 
letter, mother. An offer of hospitality from such an unwonted 
quarter is a curiosity.” 
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Mrs. Crosbie folds the letter gravely, restores it to its envelope, and 
puts both into her workcase. “The Herveys have not means, as you 
very well know, Rawdon, for lavish expenditure. But you have taken 
up all your father’s prejudices, and a very great misfortune for yourself 
it is that you should have done so, against the best, against the only 
really good connection you have. Our dear old relative, Mrs. Hervey, 
is staying, as she always does, at Maurice’s with Maria, and the pro- 
posal is that Emma and I should stay there for a few days too, and 
go about London a little with her and Alfred.” 

“ Paying for our own lodgings, and for our dear old relative’s cabs 
and theatre tickets,” says young Rawdon. ‘ Ah, I can believe in the 
invitation now.” 

“The Herveys are people possessing too much delicacy of feeling 
ever to allude to money,” says Mrs. Crosbie. “If you only knew, 
Rawdon, as I often tell your father, what a painfully commercial habit 
of mind is evinced by the continual use of that word ‘ pay!” 

‘Money or no money,” cries Emma, “I know that I am only too 
glad to go, dear mamma. ‘The invitation is to you and me, is it not? 
or is Rawdon included? I was wondering, this very afternoon, how 
long it would be before I saw Major Hervey again. I really think— 
next, I mean to you and papa—that I am fonder of him than of any 
one else in the world.” 

The colour rises on Rawdon Crosbie’s face. For an instant hope, 
with a rush, takes possession of his heart. Is the recovery of his lost 
liberty still possible? The feeling is succeeded next moment by a 
revulsion of curiously sharp jealousy. Could Adonis Hervey ever, in 
truth, become his rival with Emmy, his little, docile, loving, faithful 
Emmy? He is not mercenary enough to care for Emma’s thirty 
thousand pounds. He certainly does not care for herself as a man 
should care for the woman at whose side he means to pass thirty or 
forty years of life. But still, so contradictory is everything belonging 
to love, and love's twin-sister, vanity, the thought, the bare possibility 
of her marrying anyone but Mr. Rawdon Crosbie, is wonderfully 
distasteful to him ! 

“And I, Emmy,” he whispers, “ what place do I hold? A place 
immeasurably below Adonis Hervey, I suppose ?” 

“JT was not talking of you at all,” says Emma, coldly and aloud. 
“T like you, of course. There is no obligation as regards my feeling 
for Major Hervey.” 

Mrs. Crosbie, seeing that a pretty little lover’s quarrel is imminent, 
rises, like a wise woman, and saying she must talk over the proposed 
visit with Mr. Crosbie, prepares to leave the room. “Supposing 
Mr. Crosbie says yes, Emmy ?—for, alas! we have not spoken to papa 
yet—but supposing Mr. Crosbie says yes, do you think we could 
manage to go with Rawdon on Monday ?” 
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“T don’t know about going with Rawdon, mamma. As far as the 
packing is concerned, I could be ready.” 

“You forget that to-morrow is Sunday, Emmy,” remarks Rawdon, 
when Mrs. Crosbie has left them alone together. ‘Even for Adonis 
Hervey’s sake you surely would not be so wicked as to pack on Sunday ?” 

“TI hope you will never do anything worse,” says Emma, who is 
not to be jested back into good humour. “ Pray, what did you do last 
Sunday, Rawdon ?” 

“T went to church twice, and had cold meat for dinner,” answers 
Rawdon, promptly. “ What do we do every Sunday of our lives ?” 

“And in the evening? But I don’t ask—it’s quite immaterial to 
me. Thank goodness, we are both of us free agents still!” 

Rawdon, not knowing very well what answer to make to this, puts 
his arm quietly round the heiress’s waist and kisses her. Emmy’s 
anger disperses like a mist before the sun. A heroine of her very 
unheroic mould, a heroine whom fate itself cannot render oblivious of 
the dinner-hour, is not likely to be long implacable with the lips of 
the man she loves upon her cheek. 

“Upon my word, sir,” she cries, a proper shade of indignation in 
her voice, “ you are getting extremely free and easy in your manners 
I think.” 

“Do you wish to quarrel with me, really, Emma? Say yes or no.” 

“T wish a great many things,” answers Emma, with one of those 
little pouts which I am afraid need the adjunct of beauty to be 
irresistible. 

“You had better tell me what they are.” 

“Well, in the first place I wish, as I have told you before, you 
wouldn’t wear nasty withered bits of weed that you get, goodness 
knows where, in your button-hole.” 

And before Rawdon can defend it, his morsel of heliotrope, sweet 
with a sweetness other than its own, is snatched from him by his 
betrothed’s plump fingers, and flung with a gesture of unmistakable 
contempt across the room. 

He gets up in a moment; searches for, finds, restores the withered 
weed with tender care to his button-hole. 

“ Tmpertinent, of course, to ask who gave it you ?” Emma remarks 
after a minute’s silence. 

“ Not at all, my dear Emma,” answers Rawdon, gravely, but with 
good temper. ‘“ Ask me anything you choose, and I will answer you ; 
truthfully, if I can.” 

“ Well, then, I do choose to ask you, where did you get that 
miserable bit of heliotrope from ?” 

“T got that miserable bit of heliotrope,” says Rawdon, “from the 
prettiest girl in all Chalkshire, from the smallest, sweetest hand I 
ever kissed in my life.” 
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“The prettiest girl!’ cries Emma, relieved of her worst fears, 
‘Little Laura Pinkney I suppose?” Laura Pinkney is the rector’s 
granddaughter ; a child of ten, who has long been one of Rawdon’s 
sweethearts. 

“Laura Pinkney—or some one else, Emmy. These things are 
quite immaterial to you, you know. Thank goodness, we are both of 
us free agents still.” 

But amicable though his tone is, he walks to the window, draws up 
the blind, and stands there, watching the stars, instead of returning to 
his betrothed’s side. The touch, the smell, of that bit of half-dead 
heliotrope have brought back so vividly to him another—alas, for 
Emmy—a dearer presence than hers! Rawdon watches the stars. 
Emma, with the kind of prescience love lends at times to the least clever 
people, watches the expression of his face. 

“ And how are your friends, those poor Theobalds, getting on ?” she 
asks him abruptly, at last. “ You see them sometimes, of course ?” 

“Of course,” answers Rawdon, with tolerable presence of mind. 

“ No one is going to call. Mamma was right, as she always is in 
such things, in holding back when we met them at Spa. Just at first, 
after the flower-show, people seemed a little uncertain; indeed every 
one is quite well disposed towards him, poor man, and one can’t help 
feeling sorry for the Miss Theobalds. Such a mistake their coming 
into a neighbourhood where everything was known, wasn’t it ?” 

“An egregious mistake! By the way, what is it that is known, 
Emmy? I have never found out yet.” 

“‘ How affected you can be, when you choose, Rawdon! You know 
quite well that I am speaking of Mrs. Theobald’s antecedents.” 

“Ah, Lidlington has a right to be critical on that point,” says 
Rawdon drily. “A society of which Mrs. Coventry Brown is the 
leader, and Lady Rose Golightly the shining, but somewhat erratic 
light, has a right to inquire rigidly into antecedents—both as regards 
birth and conduct !” 

“ And the Coventry Browns so entirely disapproved of what they 
saw of her,” goes on Emma, ignoring his remark altogether, “ that 
evening you met them at Beaudesert (I say nothing of Lady Rose’s 
éaste in leaving me out of the invitation!), the Coventry Browns so 
entirely disapproved of her style and manner . . . . and now people 
say the house is full of officers, from morning till night.” 

“ What falsehoods will people not say ?” cries Rawdon, with impru- 
dent warmth. 

“ If she had dressed plainly, and kept very quietly, and considering 
the Miss Theobalds, and everything, in time, perhaps, they might have 
lived their false position down. Mamma, herself, says so. But Mrs. 
Theobald being what she is——” 


“A pretty woman, who does not dress plainly, and who has her 
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house full of officers from morning till night, the Lidlington ladies can’t 
find it in their hearts to forgive her,” says Rawdon. “ Well, I dare say 
that is natural enough. Emmy, my dear,” a sudden, obstinate disre- 
gard of consequences taking possession of him, “I hope by-the-by, you 
will give your vote to Mrs. Theobald when she is balloted for at the 
Lidlington croquet club ?” 

“When she is balloted for, yes!” says Emma calmly. “ Poor 
thing, I am afraid she would have to search far for a proposer and 
seconder !” 

“ Not so far as you think, perhaps. Now let us—let us suppose 
Mrs. Theobald’s name had been put up to-day; proposed by Mr. 
Rawdon Crosbie, seconded by the Reverend Samuel Smylie, what would 
you do ?” 

“ I don’t choose to suppose impossibilities,” replies Miss Marsland 
with cold distinctness. ‘“ When you forget yourself sufficiently to 
commit an action so unworthy of your own dignity and of mine, it will 
be time enough to think of what my conduct should be. Let us talk 
on more sensible subjects, if you please.” 

When Mrs. Crosbie returns Rawdon is still star-gazing, Miss Mars- 
land once more counting the stitches of her lace-work. Never in this 
world did two engaged people look less like lovers. Mrs. Crosbie’s face 
grows stern. ‘ Papa says ‘yes, Emmy, dear. We have leave from 
Monday till Friday evening. Rawdon, if you want something to eat 
you had better go to the dining-room at once. I have ordered the 
cold mutton to be taken in for you. You kept your father waiting ten 
minutes for his dinner. Have the kindness not to keep him again at 
prayer time.” 

Rawdon vanishes. But he has not very much appetite for his cold 
mutton. 


CHAPTER XX. 


FRIENDS. 


Reaper, do you know what it is, after some opera or ball, to be 
haunted, against wish or will of yours, by the importunate burthen of 
a single tune? 

Rawdon Crosbie is so haunted now. 

He gets up in the morning, breakfasts, prosecutes his courtship, 
dines, sleeps, dreams, all to the tune of Jane. Her face, her laugh, 
her trick of voice and manner are never absent from him. A dozen 
times a day he gives stealthy looks at the stolen silver locket. (Poor 
Emmy remarks that Rawsdon has always the scent of those new 
vesavians about him now.) He treasures jealously a morsel of flower, 
a “withered weed” that she has worn in her waist-belt, or that 
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Blossy’s little hand has plucked for him. The prose of his life, in 
short—-so intensely prosaic hitherto, has become a poem : 


“ The light that never was on sea or land” 


shines for a brief space across the dead level of his path and makes 
it lovely. 

How will it end? How do all such hallucinations end when the 
tune has worn itself silent, the light died out, the poem lapsed back 
into dullest, tritest prose? What fate can there be in store for 
Rawdon Crosbie but this—that Jane, when she finds out his folly, 
will laugh at him, and that Emma, excellent little forgiving Emma, 
will become his wife? Well, and in the meantime he would change 
places with no crowned head in Europe. The ratified blessings, the 
heavy responsibilities of life will rest, securely enough, no doubt, on 
his shoulders some day. But the “some day” has not come. And, 
meantime, he holds the present, the golden, stolen midsummer hours, 
between his hands; and Jane receives him always with a smile of 
welcome ; and he is to meet her in London, he is to go with her to 
the theatre, three evenings, at least, next week! The prospect of 
escorting his mother and Emma to exhibitions, of family luncheons 
with the Herveys; even the prospective patronage of his cousin 
Adonis, the man Rawdon Crosbie dislikes most on the face of the 
earth, is not sufficient to damp him. 

Sunday drags its accustomed slow length along at The Hawthorns, 
and Rawdon behaves himself beautifully: goes to church twice, at 
Emma’s side, eats his cold, two o’clock dinner, at Emma’s side, listens 
to plans for the ensuing week’s pleasure with those dear Herveys, all 
with exemplary patience. At last comes evening; Emma must assist 
- the maid in laying things ready—no sin in merely laying things 
ready—for to-morrow’s packing; and Rawdon is free. He is free, 
goes out of doors, lights his pipe, falls at once into a reverie, and a 
quarter of an hour later, finds himself looking over the fence which 
divides his father’s last field from the kitchen garden of Theobalds. 

He bade Jane good-bye last night, foreseeing that Sunday would 
be a day of serious duty at home. And still his feet have led him, 
who knows how? along the accustomed path. Now what excuse 
must he make for his coming? Will you laugh at him? Will she 
be bored by him? Not expecting his advent, is she verifying the 
Lidlington gossip-dealers by having her house full of officers at this 
moment ? 

He hesitates; half turns away; gives one lingering look at the 
gray old walls of Theobalds ; then sees Jane emerging from amidst 
the apple trees quite close at hand, her little daughter beside her. 

“Dordy, Dordy!” sings out Miss Theobald, the nearest approach 


her tongue can make to Rawdon’s name; then runs forward, with 
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hands of welcome outstretched. Jane follows, and unbolts the garden- 
gate for him. He has no choice left in the matter—does he want to 
have a choice ?—but to stay now. 

“T was not quite sure about your number in Maddox Street, Mrs. 
Theobald.” Something in Jane’s face seems to ask him the reason of 
his coming. “And as I was smoking my pipe in the plantations, I 
thought e 

“Pray don’t apologize,” interrupts Jane, a little coolly. “As for 
our number in Maddox Street, you will find it in your pocket-book. 
I wrote it down for you myself, last night.” 

“ Of course you did,” and Rawdon tries hard not to look as foolish 
as he feels. “ Really, I must beg your pardon for troubling you so 
much. I a 

“Let me shut the gate, please ; come in or out; or we shall be 
having the pigs in again. Wid I tell you that we found your father’s 
pigs quietly grubbing up our lettuces yesterday morning? The 
blessing of having near neighbours.” 

“We shan’t be near neighbours after to-day,” Rawdon remarks. 
“Or at least Ishan’t. I mean this as a kind of P-.P.C. visit to 
Theobalds.” 

“How heartrending! You did mean it for a visit then, after 
all? If your feelings will permit you to eat, Mr. Crosbie, perhaps 
you would like some of cousin James’s raspberries? Blossy and I 
have just found out that they are getting ripe.” 

Jane turns, as she speaks, into a narrow side-path, Blossy following 
with her tiny hand fast held in Rawdon’s. The kitchen-garden of 
Theobalds is an exceedingly old-fashioned one, and something of the 
quaint, home-flavour that once belonged to the word “ garden” clings 
to it still, There are tall, ill-bearing apple trees, amidst whose 
branches Francis Theobald perched when he was an urchin ; cucumber 
frames of a style of architecture of thirty years ago; bee-hives ; narrow 
cinder paths leading from the main walks among the raspberry and 
gooseberry bushes, and even some unpretending flowers, such as mari- 
golds, columbines, and batchelor’s buttons, ranged along the outer 
edges of the vegetable beds. 

“People may talk as they like about fine lawns and parterres,” 
cries Jane, her mouth full of raspberries; “a kitchen-garden is 
much more to my taste. To see all the good old lettuces and cab- 
bages—yes, and the very smell of the raspberries reminds one of 
Govent Garden.” 

“ And is that an advantage?” asks Rawdon, for ever on the point, 
yet never reaching the point, of being disenchanted by Jane's want 
of refinement. 

“Certainly it is, to a cockney like me. My jolliest hours were all 
spent within half a mile of the Covent Garden cabbage-baskets. 
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Bloss, Miss, you have eaten enough; yes, but you have. I don’t 
want to have you sick to-morrow. Rawdon, be good enough to take 
Blossy in your arms, and carry her bodily away from the raspberries, 
We may as well go and have another look at our magnificent garden 
that was to have been,” she adds. “ Likelier than not it will never 
be a garden, or a croquet-ground either, in my day. I begin—but 
I’ve no heart to finish things.” 

Evidently there is something amiss with Jane’s spirit to-night. 
%awdon—who knows nothing about the hour at which Mr. Theobald 
came home this morning, nor of the confession wrung from him re- 
specting the impromptu adjournment from the barracks to Lady 
Rose’s—Rawdon knowing nothing, I say, of Jane’s domestic troubles, 
and self-occupied as befits the fatuity of his age, connects the change, 
in some mysterious manner, with himself. And his foolish heart 
beats quicker; and he forgets Emmy and all he owes to Emmy more 
and more ; and every word he utters brings him nearer to the betrayal 
of his own ridiculous secret. 

. . . When they reach the garden “that was to have been,” they 
sit down, beneath the turf bank where the happiest hours of Rawdon 
Crosbie’s life have already flown, and bit by bit their talk comes 
round to a subject not generally unpopular with boys and girls of 
their age, but of which, thanks to Rawdon’s shyness, or to Jane’s 
matter-of-fact good sense, this boy and girl have never spoken yet. 

The hour, the solitude, a certain wistful half-sed expression on his 
companion’s fair face lend Rawdon inspiration. Words flow warmly, 
readily, from his lips, as words will now and then flow from the lips 
of the least eloquent men, when they chance to talk about something 
which they themselves feel strongly, and so for the time believe in. 

“You should put all that in’a book,” remarks Mrs. Theobald. He 
has been making her some effusive speech about the impossibility of 
love, genuine love, losing its fire under the chilly hand of time or 
circumstance. ‘“ You express yourself very well, and I dare say it 
wouldn’t look silly—in print.” 

“ Although in real life you would call it most supremely so?” he 
asks her. 

“T don’t believe in the sort of thing at all—as far as men are con- 
cerned. I never knew, I never heard, of any man being in love for 
longer than six weeks at a time.” 

“Tn love !—but what do you understand by being in love? We 
must come to a definition of terms,” 

He approaches a few inches nearer; he watches her transparently 
clear face narrowly. It has grown grave almost to sternness; lines 
that can make you imagine what Jane will be when she is an old 
woman are round her lips. 

“JT don’t know what you mean by definitions. I know I dont 
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believe in men’s love and in men’s constancy, except in books. Why 
should I? I’m almost twenty years old. I’ve lived every day since 
I could run alone. What I say I say out of my own experience of 
the world, not out of mawkish, bread-and-butter novels.” 

“One may have reached twenty, and in a certain sense have lived 
every day of one’s life, and yet still have something to learn,” remarks 

Rawdon Crosbie. 

“Of a man that may be true. A woman of twenty knows as much 
of life as she will ever know, unless she is a fool, and I don’t take fools 
into account.” 

Now, all this conversation, interesting no doubt from different 
causes, to the two persons who are holding it, is profoundly dull to 
Blossy’s intelligence. Blcssy, newly torn away from raspberry bushes, 
has for the first three minutes no feeling, thought, emotion, but 
raspberries; and sits longing for those last delights, a fruit-stained 
finger between her fruit-stained lips. Then a small white moth 
flutters forth from a holly hedge close at hand, and Blossy’s eyes and 
soul follow it. The moth’s flight is upward. At the awful height of 
six or eight feet—Blossy can trace it no further against the dome of 
primrose sky. All she can see is a star that has newly come out, 
overhead, and at this she gazes, steadfastly, for another second or two. 
But stars are stupid things ; not eatable like raspberries, not chaseable 
like moths. Blossy’s thoughts and eyes soon fall to earth again, and 
before three more minutes have fled the well-known sentiment of 
Doctor Watts respecting Satan and idle hands is verified. 

I have said that Blossy Theobald when bent on mischief has the 
movements of a mouse, the fingers of a pickpocket. Like all healthy 
children of her age, she is a thorough bandit at heart. - To conquer, 
destroy, possess, are the primitive instincts of Blossy’s nature. And 
with that peach-blossom face, those héaven-blue eyes of hers, she 
commits her crimes so innocently! Nestling close at Rawdon’s side, - 
her soft fingers creep over his waistcoat, find their way” into_his 
waistcoat pocket, abstract its contents, before either he or Jane,have 
noticed what she is about. Her laugh, her little trilling laugh of 
exultation, first arrests Jane’s attention. 

“ Bloss, you have been at mischief! Oh, I see you, you young 
thief, with your fist doubled up. You've been picking Rawdon’s 
pocket. Now, open your fingers directly.” 

Mechanically, Rawdon Crosbie’s hand goes to his waistcoat pocket. 
The locket that he stole in Spa, his treasure, his amulet is gone. 

“ Blossy, you little sinner! Give me back my property ; I'll never 
love you again, Blossy, if you don't. Now give it back at once.” 

_ His eagerncss tells Blossy that she has got hold of something of 
Importance ; and her fingers close tighter over their prize, “ Me teep 
him for mine own self,’ she remarks, in her language, nodding 
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triumphantly at Rawdon and putting herself into an attitude of 
resistance. 

“Give it to mamsey, Bloss,” says Jane, whose system of education 
is not based on rigidly exact principles. “Mamsey shall keep it,” 
holding out her hand; “and Bloss shall have twelve raspberries.” 

Bloss hesitates for a moment, then peeping through her fingers 
and finding nothing particularly seductive in the appearance of her 
booty, strikes the bargain. Rawdon Crosbie’s secret, her own sorely 
missed, long hunted-for locket, is in Jane’s hands. 

“Mrs. Theobald, give it me! Please, give it me!” cries Rawdon, 
his face flaming with blushes like a guilty schoolboy’s. “It is 
nothing—it is something I value particularly—it’s of no value to any 
one but me !” 

This piques Jane’s curiosity, of which she possesses her full 
woman’s share. ‘Nothing! Something! Ofno value! Of great 
value! I suppose I may see what kind of thing it is, at least ?” 

“No, please don’t.” In his eagerness, Rawdon has seized her hand 
and covered it with his own. “I'll never forgive you—I mean you'll 
never forgive me, if you see it.” 

The situation becomes critical. Blossy has flown back to the 
raspberry beds, liberally to carry out her part of the compact, and 
they are alone; Rawdon holding Mrs. Theobald’s hand and pleading 
to her as if his life depended on the prayer. “I'll never forgive you 
sir, if you don’t let go my hand.” He obeys her instantly. ‘As 
to seeing, what can there be to see? Now, trust to my honour. I'll 
never tell Miss Marsland. I promise faithfully.” 

And she looks. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“HAS THE DOLL GOT A HEART ?” 


Turner is a dead silence for a minute: a minute—an hour it seems 
to Rawdon Crosbie, uncertain that instant disgrace and dismissal may 
not await him on this discovery of his crime. 

“And what put it into your head to take property that did not 
belong to you ?” inquires Jane, coldly, at last. 

“JJ don’t understand you,” he begins. 

“Qh,come; no pretence! This locket is mine, and you took it, you 
know you did, the morning you left your card on us at Spa. Imissed 
it from my box directly we got back, and accused Blossy, the nurse- 
girl, half the waiters in the hotel, of the theft. De Lansac and I 
hunted for it everywhere.” 

At the name of de Lansac, Rawdon begins to recover his presence 
of mind. “I have no wish to pretend anything, Mrs. Theobald, but 
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I would suggest that there may—it is just possible that there may be 
two silver lockets in the world, each fashioned in a shape of a heart.” 

“ But not each with a J. T. cut on the face,” says Jane, holding up 
the locket and examining it closely. “I have had this poor little old 
heart since I was a girl; I should know it among a thousand. De 
Lansac had the initials cut for me in Paris, ages ago.” 

She unfastens a ribbon from her dress, passes it through the ring 
__ of the locket, then ties it with deliberate care round her throat. ‘Come, 
don’t let us quarrel. Don’t be foolish enough to deny that you were 
less honest than you might have been,” she remarks at last, Rawdon 
all this time having maintained a grim and moody silence. 

“No, Mrs. Theobald, I deny nothing. If I had known the peculiar, 
the tender interest that attaches to that poor little old heart, you may 
be very sure I should have left it alone!” 

“You would have done wisely,” Jane answers him. “ Honesty is gene- 
rally the best policy. I don’t know, at the same time, what I have said 
to you about tender or peculiar interest ? ‘The locket is mine, not yours ; 
consequently, its rightful place is—not your pocket! Simply that.” 

Rawdon plucks up small tufts of grass and flings them from him, 
disdainfully. “I agree with Dundreary,” he bursts out, after a minute ; 
“there are things no fellow can understand, and one of them is—I 
haven't a prejudice, I hope I haven’t a prejudice belonging to me— 
but how Englishwomen can look—yes, can look at foreigners with 
the favourable eyes they do isa marvel that passes my comprehension.” 

“Tt might do that, I should say, without being much of a marvel,’ 
observes Mrs. Theobald, with composure. 

“ But women—there’s no doubt of it—judge by some standard of 
their own; some standard we know nothing about. That glib 
fluency that passes for wit, that accurate knowledge of tuckers and 
flounces, those graces learnt from a posture-master” 

“Don’t talk so quick, pray! You'll hurt yourself. And before you 
go any further, would you kindly say who” (alas, for Jane’s cases !) 
“who all this fine sarcasm is directed against ?” 

“Against all foreigners who worm their way into Englishwomen’s 
hearts,” says Rawdon, losing his head completely. 

“Do you, by any chance, mean de Lansac, Mr. Crosbie ?” 

“You know best, Mrs. Theobald. I spoke of foreigners who have 
wormed their way into Englishwomen’s hearts. If Monsieur—if the 
person you mention, comes, as I suppose he does, under that category, 
certainly I mean him.” 

Forth flares Jane’s hot temper; up starts the angry blood upon 
her cheek. ‘And what possible interest can you have in the subject ?” 
she cries, “What right have you to speak slightingly of any one, 
English or foreign, who happens to be dear to me ?” 

“What right!’ Her flushing face, her indignant voice goading 
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him on into more absolute loss of self-command. “ Whatright? An 
easy question for you to ask now! It would be more to the point to 
ask me what thought, what object, what interest I have left that is not 
wrapt up in you!” 

“Mr. Crosbie——” 

“Oh, it is just as well said,” cries Rawdon, waxing desperate. 
“From the first hour I saw you, my life, and everything belongings 
to it, have been set adrift. And if I could choose... if I could 
choose” . . . and his anger cools, his tone softens, in spite of himself, 
“T would not have it different! The gain has been greater than any 
loss you can inflict upon me now.” 

Jane, on this, turns round and looks at him full. ‘“ Well, whatever 
else I thought, I did not think you would be such a fool as this!” 
she cries, with blunt, unaffected astonishment. 

“T suppose not,” he answers. “I suppose that’s always the proper 
thing for women to say. Lead a man on until he makes the besotted 
idiot of himself I have done, and then—be surprised at his idiotcy !” 

“TJ don’t understand what you mean by ‘the proper thing. Your 
opinions are formed, you see, on women of your own class of life, of 
whom I know nothing! If you mean that I, Jane Theobald, would 
lead you, or any other man, on, knowingly, into talking rubbish, you 
make a ridiculous mistake. Nothing bores me more than Scenes! If 
you had known a very little more of the world you would never have 
so misunderstood me.” 

“ And you have thought I could be alone with you as I have been 
—for hours, for days, alone, here, with you, and not grow to care for 
you more than I ought ?” 

“Ought? Oh dear me, don’t let us get upon moral stilts, in 
addition to everything else!” says Jane, with a laugh that cuts him 
horribly. “It isn’t the right or the wrong of your talking so, it’s the 
absurdity of it that takes away my breath !” 

Not a very exalted standpoint, it must be allowed. And yet if 
Jane had planted herself upon the highest of all ground, had addressed 
him from the topmost pinnacle of a very Mont Blanc of virtue, 
Rawdon Crosbie could not have been made to feel the wrongness of 
his position with more galling completeness. 

“The absurdity of a man of my age losing his senses under the 
constant influence of a face like yours !” he remarks. 

“ A face—a face—yes, that’s all men think of!” cries Jane. “A 
pink and white complexion, a pair of blue doll’s eyes,a stray dimple or 
two, are excuse enough for anything. Has the doll got a heart? 
Oh, not worth the loss of time to guess at that! And as women go 
—as women go,” she adds, a little bitterly, “men are right, 1 dare 
say, in their way of judging of them.” 

Something in the tone of her voice softens Rawdon’s anger more 
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and more. “And you?” he asks her, “you, Mrs. Theobald? Is it 
loss of time to speculate if you have a heart, I wonder ?” 

She turns pale: he can see the change of hue even in that in- 
distinct light; she flushes, rosy red. After a minute: “From most 
men, she exclaims, “from most men I should just call a question 
like that balderdash—the kind of stuff that passes current, with weak 
lemonade, between the dances at a ball! With you, I am sure I 
don’t know why, I can talk differently to how I ever talked before. 
like you. ‘There’s the truth. I liked you, from the first, for your 
pluck in standing up for me and coming to see me, in spite of your 
sweetheart and your mamma. [I like you because you are good to 
Blossy. I like you for everything !” 

Rawdon Crosbie heaves a miserable sigh. He knows, too well he 
knows, what these candid admissions must herald. 

“And so I'll say to you what I’m sure I never thought to have 
said to anyone while I lived. I havea heart... and it’s full.” As - 
she says this, each word seems to be wrung from her lips with an 
effort. “Fuller than it can hold . .. the worse for me, perhaps, 
already.” 

She has made him the confession for his good; honestly, frankly, 
to cure him of his folly. And the result is the direst failure that 
ever honest truth-telling brought about. Till now, Rawdon’s feelings 
have been—he himself could not have told you what. A compound 
of admiration for Jane’s beauty, of boyish vanity, of generous revolt 
against the treatment she has met with at the hands of Emma and 
hismother. In his newborn passionate jealousy, a flood, no longer 
of vague sentiment, but of love—the word must be written—love, 
strong in very proportion to its hopelessness, goes forth from his 
heart towards this woman who has faltered out her hapless secret to 
him alone here, under the starlight, in the fragrant night. Ah, he 
sees everything with fatal clearness now! He knows what premoni- 
tion, acuter than reason, made him hate de Lansac from the first. 

“So I hope you will believe me, when I repeat that I never led 
you, or anyone else, on, knowingly,” says Jane, a kind of shyness, very 
unusual with her, in her manner. 

“Believe you, Mrs. Theobald? I believe you only too easily,” he 
answers. “If I had chosen to keep my eyes open, I might have seen 
from the first what was in store for me.” 

“ But it’s all over now, Rawdon. You have forgotten to be wise for . 
a moment, as we all do sometimes, but I am your friend and comrade 
the same as ever. I only hope,’ she goes on—“I only hope that in 
the future you will be made as happy by Miss Marsland as I wish 
you to be.” 

“The future—don’t talk to me of the future!” Rawdon interrupts. 
“How, in God’s name, can I be happy away” 
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“ Away from a woman who does not care for you,” says Jane, with 
kindly, cruel firmness, “and with one who does? Ah, you will learn 
how in time, my dear boy !” 

“T may learn many things,” says Rawdon, slowly and with em- 
phasis. “I shall never learn to forget you, and all the hours I have 
spent with you.” 

And he rises, and he: away along the path by which they came, 
Jane following him in silence. 

“i Suppose it will be better for me not to come and see you any 
more,” he remarks, when they have reached the garden gate. 

“T suppose so,” says Jane, not without a falter in her voice. 

“Not this week that you will be in London, of course. Well, 
then, I may as well say good-bye to you now.” 

“ Good-bye, Rawdon.” 

He takes her hand, holds it for a moment with a grip of iron in his 
own, then goes, without another word. 

. Dordy, Dordy!” cries Blossy from among the raspberry bushes, 
amazed at seeing her playmate leave without his accustomed kiss. 

But Rawdon never turns his head ; straight onward, towards home, 
towards Emma, towards duty, he marches, nor looks behind him 
more. 

He must never—in this moment’s exceeding bitterness—he tells 
himself, he must never look back more. ‘The light has gone suddenly 
out, the tune stopped ; the one chapter worth reading in his life’s dull 
book is shut, “clasped with a clasp,” and there is an end of it! He 
must never look back more. 

And he looks back, before he has gone a dozen steps, and with 
jealous eyes watches the figures of Jane and of her child until the 
the fast-falling shadows hide them away out of his sight. 








Pauper Lords. 


CerTAtn first appearances in a new character have been made of late 
by peers, or sons or connections of peers. ‘The theatre in which 
these first appearances have been made, and made so frequently in 
the past year or two, is the Bankruptcy Court. Their lordships, 
by themselves or their representatives, have had to make explana- 
tions to their Honours, the registrars, and the world has not been 
much edified by what has transpired. In one style or another, the 
peerage has not been without a Hastings since the time of the son of 
the Conqueror. When the late Marquis of Hastings came of age, 
.and was fined for having cock-fighting on Sundays in his mansion, 
Dorrington Hall, people augured badly of the future, and almost 
foresaw that crash which came with bankruptcy and ruin, and ended 
miserably with death. The Marquis had nothing of his grandfather 
in him—that stately grandfather who learned book-keeping by 
double entry in a school at Hackney, having for his schoolfellow that 
young Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, whom the then Frank 
Rawdon succeeded years after in the governor-generalship of India. 
The only book the last of the marquises appears to have kept was the 
“book” which bettors at races keep, and what came of it we all know. 

The dukedom of Newcastle has fallen as the marquisate of Hastings. 
The peer who was duke from 1664 to 1676, in the title-page to his 
famous ‘work on horsemanship, refers to his power to make knights. 
After two centuries, the historical family is, as it were, under the hoofs 
of horses with very ignoble riders on them. Lords by courtesy appear 
to go in and out of the Bankruptcy Court as if it were their club, - 
and they seem quite as, comfortable under the process. Peers, however, 
whether they will or no, can now be made amenable to the same 
tribunal. 

The Venetian nobility of the later years of the Kepublic, and such 
Venetians as claim to be noble still, are, for the most part, the de- 
scendants of those persons who happened to be electors in the year 
1279. The right of voting was then confined to less than five hundred 
individuals in the six wards. Originally, every male of full age (twenty- 
one) possessed the right of voting. Many of these nobles have fallen 
to the condition of beggars; and formerly such noble mendicants 
had the privilege of asking for alms under masks. Of course they 
might turn to trade or other work, if they chose; but that would be 
derogation, and a noble would starve rather than that his nobility 
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should suffer disparagement by industry. It is said that the most 
destitute nobles managed to keep a servant or two, although no service 
was possible; food, fuel, and other desirable things being altogether 
wanting. It seems, however, that what was derogation to the noble- 
man was not so to the noblewoman; at least, when starvation 
threatened, amusement could be made as profitable as work. Noble 
Venetian ladies might string pearls or beads as a pastime, and then 
go forth, if they were poor, and be privately paid for their labour. 
The lady—as heartily ashamed of herself as the Irish knight’s widow 
who was reduced to ery “ butter” for sale in the market, and “ hoped 
to goodness nobody would hear her”—scuffled off with her groat for 
wages, and bought a poor twopennyworth of fried fish, a penny cup 
of broth made out of calves’ and lambs’ heads, tripes, hearts, &e., and 
spent the other penny in bread. Thereupon, my lord and his noble 
dame would greatly dine; but there could not have been much left 
for the servant, if they were rash enough to have one, who might dis- 
cover that the dinner was earned by work, and so look down upon 
their signorships with contempt. 

Tn later days, and nearer home, pensions have been found as much 
a solace for insufficient income as rewards for past services. 

Pensions for past services of peers were, no doubt, originally in- 
tended for those whose pecuniary means were small, and who preferred 
an order on the Treasury to an increase of dignity. Learned lords 
who leave the woolsack, and cannot descend to the floor of the law 
courts, have their lines cast in pleasant places, in the shape of a 
pension amounting to £5000 a year each. As chancellors go out 
with a ministry, there nave been as many as four ex-chancellors dip- 
ping their hands into the public purse. Irish lord chancellors—but 
they are not necessarily peers—receive about £3700 a-year; the exact 
sum is £8 short of that. Pensions have been awarded to some peers 
in acknowledgment of their having been, during many years, recipients 
of large annual sums of money for which they have rendered no 
service! The Earl of Ellenborough, who was once the nominal Chief 
Clerk of the Queen’s Bench—a sinecure office—had a compensation 
annuity awarded him, on the abolition of the office, of nearly £8000 
a-year. The late Lord Avonmore, when he had to surrender the 
registrarship of the Irish Court of Chancery, received an annuity of 
£4199—and wanted the money. The late-Earl of Rcden was, 
perhaps, less needy, but he could very well employ the annuity of 
£2698 which he gained by losing the auditor-generalship of the 
Irish Exchequer. Many pensions are granted for one life, others for 
two or three lives, and others, again, as long as legitimate successors 
to the original grantee exist. More than £20,000 a year is still paid 
in these so-called perpetual pensions. As long as there exists an Earl 
Amherst or Nelson, a Lord Rodney or a Viscount Exmouth—or even 
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a descendant of the Duke of Schomberg—the perpetual pension list 
will not be without a name on it. 

Among the strangest cases of poor lords are to be reckoned those 
who have voluntarily encountered poverty. In the person of the 
eldest son of the Earl of Lovelace—the Countess was Byron’s daughter 
Ada—we have one of the most singular examples of a young lord 
submitting voluntarily to poverty and painful toil. While he was 
Lord Ockham, and after he had come to grief as a midshipman, he served 
as a common sailor on board an American merchant vessel. Subse- 
quently he was a mere day-labourer in Mr. Scott Russell's shipyard. 
He was in that capacity when, in 1860, he succeeded his grandmother 
—Byron’s widow—in the barony of Wentworth. In 1862 he died, 
poor, a labourer and a peer, but he never assumed the title belonging 
to his peerage. He was said to have left a widow in humble circum- 
stances, but of good reputation. In 1863, however, his only brother 
laid claim to the barony of Wentworth, which claim was allowed by 
the House of Lords. In the course of the hearing of this claim it 
was distinctly stated that the Baron Wentworth who had toiled as a 
labourer in a shipyard had died unmarried. 

Something not very unlike the above incident is connected with the 
Gordon family. It is not very certain where the Earl of Aberdeen is 
to be found, or in what capacity he is passing himself off. Impe- 
cunious Gordons have not been rare. There was a Lord Thomas 
Gordon who was a bankrupt in 1860 under the designation of a 
tobacconist. The Earl of Aberdeen to whom we now refer is, or 
was, the brother of the Hon. James Gordon, who accidentally shot 
himself at Cambridge. The Earl was born in’ 1841, and he succeeded 
his father in 1864. He is said to have been of an adventurous and 
roving disposition ; that he left England for America in the forecastle 
of a ship, working his way over; and that subsequently—but not till 
after many vicissitudes and perils—he embarked at Boston under the 
name of Charles Oswald. The Earl sailed thence eastward in the 
American schooner Hera, of which he was the chief officer. The 
Hera in course of time reached Hong Kong, but at that time the Earl 
—or Charles Oswald—was no longer on board. The story she brought 
with her was to the effect that, shortly after she was out, the ship 
was caught in a gale. It became necessary to take in the mainsail. 
While engaged in this task the chief mate and a seaman became 
caught in the tackle. A heavy lurch of the vessel hurled the former 
—Charles Oswald—into the sea. The storm was so fearful, the sea 
so heavy, that it was impossible to save the unfortunate nobleman, 
who then and there perished. Such is the story; but if a man should 
turn up in a dozen years, prove that he was Oswald, the mate, rescued 
by some other means—that it had suited his humour to wander about 
the world ever since, but that at last he intended to take to bis own 
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again—he might prove a very unwelcome visitor to the waiters for 
the inheritance. He might, perhaps, cry, “ Fortuna sequatur !” as 
he began the work, and seat himself comfortably at Haddo House, 
Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire, at the end of it. 

Tuking the question generally of hereditary gentlemen turning 
adventurers — vagabondising over the world, courting poverty and 
peril, getting drowned at sea and coming up again after their death 
has long been a matter of congratulation to the next heir, and perhaps 
of the whole family—the law ought to prevent their cruel and im- 
becile vagaries. If a nobleman, as a matter of caprice, chooses to 
pass for dead during many years, and, after quietly allowing the 
natural heir to take possession of the inheritance, comes once more 
upon the stage and claims to act the first part again, it would be 
well if the law could prohibit the new assumption. A small annuity, 
paid quarterly, is the utmost that should be allowed to these eccentric 
humorists. 

It is quite another thing with men of title whom poverty has driven 
abroad in the world, but whose industry has built up new wealth 
wherewith to gild the old title, if they choose to assume it. We may 
instance the case of the Norwich baronetcy as to this point. Sir 
William Norwich lost the Bampton estate by gambling. His brother 
and heir, John, became a pensioner of the Montague family. This 
peusioner’s son, Sir John Norwich, died in the parish workhouse of 
Kettering, in which town his son, Sir Samuel Norwich, worked as a 
common sawyer. Sir Samuel, it is said, had the look, carriage, and 
something of the address, of a gentleman. His widow earned her 
living as a laundress, and she is, or was lately, an inmate in the 
workhouse where Sir John Norwich died. The present Sir Samuel, 
son to the last, does not assume the title, but he is said to be in a 
flourishing condition in America. 

If the law were to impose upon every first recipient of an here- 
ditary title an obligation to give security for its dignified maintenance, 
such catastrophes as baronets in workhouses and peers worse off than 
paupers would not shock propriety. Sir Bernard Burke suggested that 
every recipient of an hereditary title of honour should be compelled, 
Lefore the patent passed, to endow it with land that should be inalien- 
able. An estate of the value of about £500 a year, it was thought, 
would suffice for a baronet ; one of about four times that value would 
be sufficient to guarantee the proper dignity of a title in the peerage. 
The indissoluble connection of land with title would, no doubt, have a 
certain good eflect. The idea is not new. In Anglo-Saxon times land was 
essential to nobility. A churl might grow rich enough to possess a helm, 
a coat of mail, and a sword ornamented with gold; but if he could not 
add five hides of land thereto he remained a churl still. If he had the 
land he was thane-worthy, and eligible to the highest offices. The 
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landowner is, in fact, now the true nobleman. A squire with acres 
is far above a lord without. Territorial designation in Scotland is 
of the highest distinction. A Jandowner’s family name gives way 
to that of his estate, by which he is called. In England the terri- 
torial name often accompanies the family one. Willoughby d’Eresby, 
Howard de Walden, Talbot de Malahide, and others, preserve the de, 
which generally went out in the reign of Hengy VI., when English 
possessions in France had very generally passed away to other owners. 
In the newer English form we have, as the latest example, Lytton of 
Knebworth. Sir Bernard Burke thinks, if a law of provision had 
been the rule, he would not have met, in a Dublin poorhouse, a 
pauper who was heir presumptive to a barony which is associated 
with the exploits of Cressy and Poitiers. It is not long since the 
heir presumptive to the Earldom of Wicklow died, a drunken im- 
becile, in a worse locality than a union workhouse. On the matter 
of provision much is to be said for and against. The property of 
peers is too often protected against lability to pay the peer’s debts. 
There have been cases in which the hereditary nobleman has looked 
very like a swindler, and then we have been inclined to salute them 
as Pantalone, in Goldoni’s ‘ Famiglia d’Antiquario,’ salutes the rascal 
Arlecchino—namely, as ‘ Baron’ and ‘ Ladro.’ 

It is certainly no disgrace for lords to earn their living. It is 
honourable to them, if thereby they maintain themselves independent 
of help from others. It is praiseworthy, if they simply pursue 
“business” for the sake of the knowledge and experience to be de- 
rived from it. No one wili think the worse of the son of the Duke of 
Argyle who is, or was, in a mercantile house in Liverpool. Sons of 
peers have gone to humbler vocations than that. In the ‘Annual 
Register ’ for the year 1802, there is the following singular paragraph : 
“The sons of a noble earl, one of whom was breeding for a bricklayer 
and the other a tanner, have been lately seduced from their employ- 
- ments, by their sister, to the great mortification of their father, who is 
disappointed in his favourite scheme.” ‘The earl here alluded to was 
we believe, the third Earl Stanhope, who died in 1816. When he 
was a republican he felt the absurdity of bearing an hereditary title. 
He accordingly abandoned that of earl, took the arms from his carriage, 
and called himself plain Mr. Stanhope. In course of time he changed 
his views, and took to his earldom again. As a statesman, he is 
chiefly known in connection with a money-bill. In 1811 his motion 
was adopted, whereby passing guineas for more and bank-notes for 
less than their real value was strictly prohibited ! 

The Earl of Stanhope lived in revolutionary times, when murder 
Was patriotism, and thieves thought that a liberal distribution of pro- 
perty would save them the trouble of thieving. As every Hebrew in 
the olden time, however noble, learned a trade, so the Earl seems to 
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have concluded that, to meet an extreme contingency, his sons had 
better know how to lay bricks and prepare leather than how to shoot 
snipes. Lords so often become bankrupts, that the idea of their sons 
turning to handicrafts is not an uncommon one among republicans. 
When the present Marquis of Westminster was Lord Grosvenor, he 
was travelling through the United States. He happened to be one 
day at a station, in the West, waiting for a train. A West-country 
farmer addressed him thus: 

“ Been about these parts consid’able, stranger ?” 

“Yes; for some length of time.” 

“Like ’em pretty well, eh?” 

“Yes; pretty well.” 

“How long have yer bin here?” 

“A few weeks.” 

“ What’s yer business ?” 

“T have no business.” 

“ What are yer travellin’ for, then ?” 

“Only for my pleasure.” 

“Don’t yer do any business? How d’yer get yer livin’, then ?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary for me to work for my support. My father is 
a man of property, and gives me an allowance sufficient for my wants.” 

“ But s’pose the old man should die ?” 

“In that case, I dare say he’d leave me enough to live upon.” 

. Then came the supreme supposition made by the farmer : 

“ But s’pose he should bust up ?” 

The idea of such a destructive explosion on the part of a peer, 
whose income, according to popular legend, is £1000 a day, Sundays 
included, was nothing strange to the farmer, though it may have set 
Lord Grosvenor “a-thinking.” 

Whether the above popular estimate be accurate or not, is not much 
to the question. It is, probably, not far out. But observe what 
changes have come over incomes of great peers since the seventeenth 
century.» At the close of that era, John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, 
was accounted by Burnet as “being the richest peer that had been in 
England for ages. His revenue amounted to £40,000 a year. At 
that time the Grosvenors were not in the peerage at all. They 
were indeed of better blood than that made up of Holles, Caven- 
dish, Pelham, and Clinton. They were knights in the old Norman 
period. The baronetcy dates only from 1622. The first step in the 
peerage was made little more than a hundred years ago. Since that 
time they have fairly risen to the state and condition of princes, while 
Clinton and the Newcastle dignity have come down to the dust. How 
sadly the old name has been dragged through the mire, the bank- 
ruptey and police courts, and one court-martial! One cannot see the 
fall of an historic house without pain, or, in this case, without some- 
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thing more than pain. One circumstance is worthy of note. When 
the Duke was lately before the public in connection with the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, his debts were said to amount to £300,000. If Burnet 
were alive, he would have to say that it is the largest sum for which 
an English peer ever failed. So far, the failure was a distinction. 
Incidents, however, repeat themselves. It was said of the second 
Duke of Buckingham, “ In squandering wealth was his peculiar art.” 
He was “ beggared by fools ;” and, as Dryden adds, “ He had his jest, 
and they had his estate.” A later duke of Buckingham impoverished 
himself in less blamable fashion. We allude to the duke who en- 
tertained the fugitive Bourbon royal family with such profuse hospi- 
tality, that they and their followers drained his exchequer and 
burdened him with debt. He had, moreover, lived with princely 
magnificence. His expenditure in the luxuries of art and literature 
was enormous. The munificent spirit with which he treated the 
Bourbons, however, was an addition that even his income could not 
bear. When he visited Paris, neither Louis XVIII. nor Charles X. 
took the slightest notice of the obligation they had incurred. Those 
ungrateful Bourbons would not even condescend to confer 


“on the noble old soul 
A ribbon and cross for his best button-hole.” 


There is something pathetic in the way the Duke tells, in his diary, 
of the last moments spent by the Duchess and himself at Stowe. 
Through the evening, and till the midsummer moon was riding in the 
sky, they lingered about the portals of their paradise: “ At last we 
came to the flower-garden. . . . She burst out into a violent fit of 
tears, in which I participated without saying a word. In this manner 
.She went through the two gardens, and left them in silent sorrow. 
I gave her a rose which I gathered out of the garden as we passed ; 
and I know that she treasured up the last gift. I never thought 
that she loved this place so much, to make her grieve so much about 
leaving it.” 

If we turn to Scotland, we shall find that when King Robert IL, 
of Scotland, made a Scottish earl (of Buchan) of his son, that 
monarch little expected that one of the earl’s descendants would appear 
in the Court of Bankruptcy. Indeed, King Robert, in common with 
his contemporaries, could not possibly know what that then non-existing 
court might be. Half a dozen years since, however, the descendant in 
question made a personal’ appearance and statement in bankruptcy 
before the sheriff-substitute of Linlithgow. The statement, as reported 
in the papers at the time, is not without interest. The Karl is re- 
ported to have said that, till he succeeded to the title in 1857, he had 
no means at all, except £430 a year from his wife’s fortune. After 
succeeding to the title, he found the estates in the hands of trustees 
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who allowed him £500 annually. The two sums combined were not 
more than enough to support an earl’s dignity, but a man of good 
sense might have contrived to live comfortably enough on such a 
revenue. No man with a fixed income, sufficient to provide what is 
absolutely necessary for himself and family, has the slightest excuse 
for allowing his expenditure to go beyond his means. In the Earl’s 
case, we are told, that “in consequence of his limited income, he had 
incurred fresh obligations, and, together with them,” we are told in the 
papers, he “had become liable for the heavy damages awarded in a 
divorce case in which the noble Earl had figured as co-respondent.” 
The reflection here suggests itself that persons, even Scottish peers, 
with limited incomes—we say nothing of limited principles—have no 
right to indulge in the luxury of co-respondentships. Let us add, 
without any reference to this case, that the plea of insufficiency of 
income is becoming the excuse of every swindler who does not choose 
to adapt his desires to his means. It is lamentable to see how airily a 
fellow who has not paid, and does not mean to pay, for the gold chain 
which lies over the unpaid-for brilliant waistcoat in which he appears 
in Bankruptcy, pleads insufficiency of income as a reason for not being 
honest. Bankruptcy registrars are often as complimentary to this 
fashionably-dressed rascalry, on passing their examination, as if they 
had successfully passed one in the abstruse sciences. An insolvent 
tradesman, who has struggled to keep himself and family above water, 
and who drowns in the vortex of his diffieulties because the fashionably- 
dressed rascal does not pay his bills, gets nothing of that registrar’s 
precious balsam of courtesy. 

To return to the Buchans, we may notice that the earl who died in 
1829 confined himself to a rigid economy till he had paid the whole of 
his father’s debts. ‘This virtue of economy, carried to excess, became a 
vice; and under its exercise that earl did the meanest of things with 
the most magnificent air. His younger brothers were Henry and 
Thomas Erskine. The latter was the celebrated Lord Chancellor, 
The penurious earl used to say that his two brothers owed everything 
to him. People who heard this strange assertion for the first time 
looked surprised ; and the Earl would remark, “ Yes, it is true, they 
owe everything to me. On my father’s death, they pressed me for a 
small annual allowance. I knew that this would have been their ruin, 
by relaxing their industry. So, making a sacrifice of my inclination, 
to gratify them, I refused to give them a farthing, and they have both 
thriven ever since—owing everything to me!” And yet he affected to 
be angry when his two brothers went to the bar; and he subsequently 
owned, with foolish shame, that they had got on by following a trade. 
It was a trade at which the Lord Chancellor lost all the fortune he had 
heaped up. He was fain to live, in his latter days, in furnished lodgings 
in Southwark. The eldest brother, the earl (who began saving £200 
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a year, and at last saved as many thousands annually, in spite of which 
the estate fell to the keeping of trustees), considered himself as great 
in intellect as Tom and Harry. “ We inherit all our cleverness,” he 
once remarked, “from our mother.” This remark, unluckily for him, 
was made to the clever Duchess of Gordon, who smartly answered, 
“T fear that,as is usually the case with the mother’s fortune, it has all 
been settled on the younger children.” Walter Scott said something 
as good at the old Earl’s funeral, among the ruins at Dryburgh: “ His 
body,” says Scott, “ was in the grave, with its feet pointing westwards. 
My cousin MacKepple was for taking notice of it, but I assured him 
that a man who had been wrong in the head all his life would scarce 
become right-headed after death.” After all, the Erskine who became 
Lord Chancellor was as eccentric as, though more clever than, the 
most eccentric of his family. In the best of his days he had an 
estate in Sussex; nothing but birches grew upon it; the Lord Chan- 
cellor converted them into brooms, and sold them all over the 
country ! 

Of course, insufficiency of income may be a justifiable plea in some 
cases. It was certainly so once, in the case of a lady who was grand- 
daughter of one Duke of Portland and the niece of another. General 
readers will not have forgotten a remarkable book, published in 1859, 
‘The Journal of my Life,’ &c., by the beautiful Grace Dalrymple Elliott. 
There was a beautiful daughter of Mrs. Elliott’s, who was the admi- 
ration of our grandfathers—Miss Seymour. ‘The father of the young 
lady was the gracious prince who was afterwards George IV. In the 
year 1808, Miss Seymour married Lord Charles Bentinck, treasurer 
of the royal household. Of this marriage came an only daughter, 
Georgiana Augusta Frederica (names derived from her maternal 
royal grandfather), and this semi-royal lady, born in 1811, lost her 
mother in 1813, her father in 1826. Only half a dozen years ago, 
the public who remembered her mother were pained to find the 
daughter, Miss G. A. F. Cavendish Bentinck, appearing in the most 
disagreeable of courts as a bankrupt. She described herself as a 
spinster, of No. 5, Green Street, Grosvenor Square. She ascribed her 
appearance in the Bankruptcy Court to insufficiency of income. Her 
difficulties in that respect were ascribed to the loss of a sum of money 
which she had lent to the late Dowager Lady Rivers. She was left ° 
without sufficient means to maintain her position in life. The pre- 
liminary list showed debts to the amount of nearly £1700. The 
Dowager Countess of Clare was a creditor for £60. There was much 
sympathy, but also a very miscellaneous collection of liabilities in the 
schedule. Amongst the creditors were jewellers, hairdressers, photo- 
graphic artists, milliners, printsellers, confectioners, a ladies’ hatter, 
an anatomical corset and belt maker, and others. If prudential 
heads shook at this list, sympathy did not die of it. If the Dowager 
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Lady Rivers had only settled her debt before she died, all these un- 
lucky tradespeople would probably have been paid. Still, the safest 
rule for lords, ladies, and all mankind generally, is, that no one should 
lend more than he can afford to lose; and the golden rule is the 
Scriptural rule, “ Owe no man anything ;” from which text we once 
heard a dashing curate preach a farewell sermon to a congregation to 
half of whom he was over head and ears in debt. 

The name of Willoughby d’Eresby was before the world lately in a 
very unpleasant way as regarded money matters. The affair is too 
recent to require further notice than just to record that the Lord Chief 
Justice expressed his conviction that my lord’s counsellor must have 
been ashamed of the instructions under which that gentleman felt 
himself compelled to act. When a ducal title belonged to the name, 
and the Willoughby d’Eresbys were dukes of Ancaster and Kesteven 
—five of them bore the title from 1715 to 1809—it was distinguished 
by many peculiarities. In no case did a first-born son live to succeed 
to the title. Without having a “fine” fortune, the first three dukes 
had a very “ fine” town-house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—the very finest 
there, built by Inigo Jones. The dukes were singular personages. 
Three, at least, of the duchesses were still more so, and yet it is hard 
to believe what Walpole says of them—that they were never sober. 
They were certainly somewhat better born than Walpole describes 
them. The“ daughter ofa disreputable horse-jockey, Panton,” had for 
her father the master of the king’s running horses. Another, whom 
he describes as “some lady’s woman or young lady’s governess,” was 
really the daughter of a major in the English army. The young 
duke, who died in 1779 of scarlet fever at the age of twenty-two, could 
have squandered any amount of fortune. He was one of the hardest 
drinkers of his day—his “ littleday.” This young duke kept a dwarf, 
whom he used, when he was drunk, to take up and fling at the heads 
of the company. His ignoble manners were in painful contrast with 
his fine aristocratic figure. And yet he had been fortunate enough to 
meet with a young and noble girl (Walpole’s niece) who had con- 
sented to be his wife, and who wore mourning for him, after his early 
ceath, as if he had been her husband and was worth the weeds she 

put on for him. 
‘Perhaps, or rather without doubt, the successor and uncle of the 
above dissolute duke was the most eccentric of the five. However 
poor he may have been, it was not poverty which drove him to a 
course which would have conducted a less noble personage to im- 
prisonment and hard labour. De Quincy notices the felonious 
eccentricity of this last of the dukes of Ancaster and Kesteven, He 
could not refrain, we are told, from exercising his furtive mania upon 
articles so humble as silver spoons! It was the nightly care of a 
pious daughter, watching over the aberration of her father, to have 
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his pockets searched by a confidential valet, and the claimants of the 
purloined articles traced out! 

The “ aberration” was not a nice habit for an eccentric duke to 
indulge in. There is more poetry, at any rate, in a Duke of Exeter 
begging his bread. The Wars of the Roses brought many a loftily- 
raised head low — none lower than the duke who was attainted in 
1461. This peer, John Holland, was one of the several Lancastrians 
who, surviving the battle of Hexham, became fugitives. The duke 
got safely beyond the seas. We have the authority of De Comines 
for stating the depth of misery into which he fell. That chronicler 
himself saw the Lancastrian nobleman running barefooted after the 
Duke of Burgundy’s train, and begging, for God’s sake, for bread! 
He died, a half-starved mendicant, in Flanders, in 1473. There was 
less disgrace in such a death than in that of Richard de Grey, Lord 
Grey of Ruthyn, who entirely ruined himself by gambling. He 
became a lounger about taverns, and one day, in 1523, was found 
dead on a bench in a Cheapside inn. In comparatively recent times 
poor peers, with some political influence, had their poverty relieved 
by strange grants on the part of the government of the day. On the 
other hand, wealthy peers have had their riches increased in ways a¥ 
strange, and in return for the approved exercise of that political 
influence. After Sir Peter Burrell married the daughter of the third 
Duke of ‘Ancaster, and was created Baron Gwydyr, he had conferred 
on him a grant (from the Crown, by letters patent) of all the mooring- 
chains in the Thames. He thus derived an enormous income from 
the rent of those chains—dues, in fact, paid by ships as long as they 
held on to those mooring-chains. When the docks were built, and 
mooring-chains in the river were no longer needed, Lord Gwydyr 
received ample compensation—for having been for many years in the 
enjoyment of a large revenue! It was not his sole revenue. He was 
far better off than the late Lord Kensington, whose sole income, it 
was said, was drawn from a share in the tolls of old Smithfield 
Market. 

Glancing back at France, we may say, that if ever a body of thieves 
and murderers should succeed in establishing the Red Republican 
rascalry in England, it will be a question with such lords as may escape 
assassination, as to how they will earn their livelihood in a foreign 
country. When many of the French nobility were refugees in this 
country during the first years of that revolution of 93, which has not 
yet come to an end, they found various ways of living. The most sin- 
gular man (as well as the most singular way of life on the part of a 
tefugee) was the noble Chevalier D’Aubigné. In the deepest of his dis- 
tress, he was asked by an English friend to dine at a tavern. At that 
time we used to eat our lettuces just as we now do water-cress, with a 


little salt, and nothing else. D’Aubigné took the lettuce that was placed 
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on the table, and proceeded to make a salad after the fashion of his 
country. ‘The other guests in the room curiously watched the work 
and the artist. They snuffed up the refreshing air of a mayonnaise, 
and when the Chevalier and his friend had consumed the delicious 
mixture with an air of intense satisfaction, a guest from another table 
approached the former, and said: “Sir, it is well known that salad is 
made properly only by your great nation. Would it be too much to 
ask of your courtesy to mix one for me and the three other gentlemen 
at yonder table?” The Chevalier accordingly assented. He went 
over, mixed the salad to their taste, made himself the while as agree- 
able as the salad, and just intimated, by the way, that he was a noble 
refugee without means of buying for himself what he mixed so well 
for others. The chief of the guests whom he had thus served pressed 
his hand at parting, and left a guinea in it. A golden idea was 
dropped at the same moment into the Chevalier’s brain ; he gave his 
address to the donor of the guinea, The meaning thereof was 
thoroughly understood. A few days later, D’Aubigné received a 
letter, inviting him to repair to a ducal mansion for the purpose of 
preparing a salad for a large dinner-party, as it was understood it was 
his profession to do. D’Aubigné presented himself with alacrity, and 
when the task was completed, he asked five pounds for the achieve- 
ment. That completed the conviction of the party that he was an 
invaluable artist in salads. He could scarcely answer the calls made 
upon him. Ina brief space of time he was to be seen in a little 
carriage, with an attendant, in whose care was a mahogany case con- 
taining separate ingredients for the concocting of various sorts of 
salads acccording to different tastes and requirements. Subsequently, 
he sold similar cases as fast as he could supply them, with instructions 
for the benefit of patrons at a distance. Fortune, in short, rolled in 
upon him. He was a saving and a prudent man. The Chevalier 
put away eighty thousand frances by salad-making! Sixty thousand 
of that sum he invested in the funds when he returned to his native 
country. With the other twenty thousand he bought a castle and an 
estate—that is to say, of course, a country cottage and a garden, and 
lived at least as happily as if he had made it all by bloodshed and 
pillage in war. It would be unfair toa titled English gastronomic 
artist if we were to omit placing on record that the deaf Duke of 
Devonshire had a wonderfully tine hand at making punch « la 
Romaine. 

France contributed other samples of eccentric dignity of a later 
period. Where a living duke’s sons may be marquises, and a marquis’s 
sons counts, and a count’s sons viscounts—where titles could be bought 
by money or conferred by adoption, it is not to be wondered at that 
titles are looked upon with contempt, unless they belong to a very old 
stock and are above suspicion of taint. A titled adopter may trans- 
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mit his title to an adopted son in France, if the latter has been 
supported by the former for six years, or if the adopted has saved the 
adopter’s life in battle or elsewhere. About seventeen years ago the 
bankrupt Marquis de Crozier de Sainte Segraux, being utterly destitute, 
advertised for an heir to his titleeon these terms: M. le Marquis 
offered to confer his name and title on any man who would pay him 
£120 sterling down, and grant him an annuity of £32, or less than 
12s. 4d. a week! A marquisate was never offered for less, and this 
one of De Crozier was taken on the above terms by De Crozier’s own 
lawyer, one M. Baudier. As the bankrupt Marquis died within the 
legal term referring to adoption, and had never supported his adopted 
son at all, the lawyer, of course, failed in the object of his ambition. 

We have only further to remark, that it was an ancient rule of 
the civilians that nobility was annulled by poverty. There are 
many examples of peers not being summoned to take their seats, 
on this very ground of their poverty. Others have declined to claim 
them for the same reason. That nobility should cease with riches is 
an old idea. It was considered that the remembrance of high birth 
and the remains. of hereditary honour, unsupported by wealth and , 
power, had been and might be rather incentives to daring wicked- 
ness than motives of heroic actions. It was thought that men 
might endeavour to strengthen decayed family dignity by shaking the 
government of their country, rather than by studying its interests or 
promoting its welfare. 








A Drama without Footlights. 


I nave just heard the end of a romance, of which, as it chanced, I 
saw the beginning five years ago. The tale is making no small stir 
in Nicaragua; but our communications with that distant region are 
not so frequent that I should fear to be forestalled by any newspaper 
report. The beginning of the affair I witnessed thus :— 

One Sunday morning, in the course of a somewhat adventurous 
ride from San Juan del Norté to Matagalpa, my travelling companion 
and I rode into a tiny clearing which opened upon us quite unex- 
pectedly in the deepest forest. We were working our way by compass 
in the absence of our guide, whose mule had fallen sick of morina the 
night before. Knowing that he must pass this spot in following our 
track, we instantly determined to halt in the glade, induced most 
especially to this resolution by the appearance of a hut, which stood 
in a little grove of plantains by the woodside. A young girl was 
sitting in the sunshine at the door as we came out from among the 
trees, but she vanished on the moment. The dwelling was rough, 
ruinous, weather-stained. Its walls had been built of bamboos and 
canes, planted half-an-inch apart, and bound together with rotting 
“vines.” The coating of mud which should have covered them had 
partly fallen away, and flakes of it lay under the eaves. One could 
see through the walls as through a birdcage. Small furniture was 
there within. A dingy dirty den enough, the place might have 
looked had it stood in our pallid English landscape; but on the hot 
coast-line of Nicaragua, Nature will have no ugliness, let man do what 
he may. A bush of scarlet and purple flowers covered the roof, and a 
dozen yellow honeybirds were flitting from cup to cup. Beautiful 
plantain-trees stretched their silken leaves ail round and over it. 
Behind, an old dead trunk shone from crown to earth with golden 
blossom. The ground was carpeted with convolvulus, blue and flesh- 
coloured, intertwining their flowers. Their tendrils had overrun every 
bush and stone and sapling in the glade. One little corner the sweet 
potato had with difficulty preserved. The beautiful rough leaves, 
mottled with white and purple, were all massed and matted together 
to resist the encroachments of its brother parasite. Over this make- 
believe of garden hung the fronds of two tree-ferns, golden plumes 
against the sky. The dew was scarcely yet dry upon leaf and flower. 
The spiders’ webs and insect nests on every twig glistened like diamond 
nets against the sombre background of the forest. For on three sides 
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of the dell a barricade of trees walled it round. On the other flowed 
a turbid river, the Bluefields, I doubt not, tawny with plunder of mud 
and grass and bough filched from the wild savannahs of Mosquito. 
The swiftness and irregularity of the current told of a rapid close 
below, and, listening, one could catch the ery of the wild waters. 

We. lit our fire for breakfast, sitting beside the stream. A weed- 
hung shield of rushes and dead reeds sheltered the spot from the river 
chill. Soon after camping, a tall lean old Indian came striding from 
the forest, followed by the girl we had seen before. She went into: 
the hut, and peeped at us, probably, from the gaping chinks; her 
father came and stood beside our fire, leaning on his spear. We gave 
him a drink, for hospitality’s sake, commended him to heaven, and 
paid no more attention ; for, in truth, there is but little one can say 
to a savage, and that little he does not always take in good part. 

The father and daughter had dwelt in the spot I have described as 
long as either could recollect. Their nearest town, San Juan de} 
Norté, was thirty miles away, and there was no village nearer. Some- 
times a party of Caribs from Bluefields came by the lonely hut, search- 
ing the deepest woods for mahogany. Sometimes a gambler “down 
on his luck” would come wandering through this green’ wilderness, 
feverishly dreaming of gold-mines or ancient graves lined with 
treasure. But neither father nor daughter asked their chance 
visitors for news. They didn’t very well understand what was 
told them, you know. They were sufficient unto themselves. 4} 
don’t mean that they would not have enjoyed life vastly better if 
they had held some intercourse with their kind. I don’t mean to 
say that they enjoyed life at all. But they were quite unconscious 
of any misfortune. The old man fished mighty eels and rainbow- 
hued guapoté in the brown river. Or he wandered through the 
forest, looking at the trees and plants and living things with deeply 
observant eye. Sometimes he struck the trail of a jaguar, and 
sometimes, in the gloaming, his stout heart shrank to see that a red 
puma was dogging his homeward track. He knew where to find the 
yellow prize of the gambler’s dream, sprinkling the river-bank with 
shining grains; and sometimes, when the humour seized him, he 
washed an ounce or two, and laid it by in a turkey-quill. The 
daughter, meanwhile, sat mostly in the still sunshine by the doorway 
of the hut, as we saw her. By times she wove the pith of the pinuela 
into cloth or rope, or she beat the wild indigo in a hollow stone. Or 
again, she rolled up the soft bark of the banana into sheets. She 
would go with her father to the forest, and the pair would saunter 
on for hours, man in front, girl behind, looking and watching, but 
saying and doing naught. She had stood by his side with steady 
arrow, whilst the old man knelt to receive the jaguar’s spring on his 
upraised spear. But mostly, Dolores preferred to sit by the door, 
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doing nothing, and not thinking consciously, as I believe. In her 
ears were all the sad stilly noises of forest and water. The brown 
eddies gurgled and raced before her, making a ceaseless motion in the 
dell, and filling the air with troubled humming. Not far below, the 
torrent widened, breaking into shallower and rougher ground. Faint 
but clear in distant treble rose the angry cry of the rapid. And then, 
all the bright day through, there was a buzzing of countless wings, a 
rushing and whizzing of jewelled flies, a radiant quiver of sound and 
airy life from the little space of grass. The lizards rustled and 
chirruped; the blue jays called to one another; the jungle crow 
lighted on the old dead tree, and sounded his one clear note of 
defiance. More than these, beyond and over them all, the place was 
haunted by a deep low voice—the whisper of the forest. Over 
hundreds of miles, with never a pause, day or night, the trees passed 
on their tale of centuries’ telling. Sometimes, whilst the sky darkened 
suddenly at the zenith, the voice rose to a frenzied scream. Some- 
times it wailed as in a dying agony. But never was it still. And he 
who sat him down and listened consciously to the ceaseless waves of 
sound that passed, and sighed, and died, and swelled again over that 
clearing, was seized with an awful horror, as though all alone and 
lost in the presence of a hostile world. In such a scene was this 
Indian girl brought up. 

Fact compels me to own that Dolores was no “Lucy of the Dove ;” 
she had, however, no particular instincts of evil; but then, she had 
none of good. In her solitary childhood, daily exposed to danger, the 
Indian girl had gathered qualities more useful, if not more charming, 
than the accustomed attributes of young ladies. What were these, 
her future tale will tell. My personal acquaintance with the heroine 
began and ended with that day. ; 

We were lying on the river-bank, well to windward of the cock- 
roaches which stuffed the hut. I was watching the behaviour of 
three big ants, evidently belonging to the ‘dangerous classes,” who 
"were engaged in highway robbery upon their smaller brethren, return- 
ing from a foray on some sweet-leaved bush. The light clank of a 
paddle caused us to look through the dry reeds, A canoe was gliding 
towards our bank, bearing two men, who still panted after their late 
exertions in the rapid. “Stop her!” muttered the man in front, 
“we're to home.” His companion, a negro, drew his paddle in, and 
the foremost seized a handful of reeds to pull himself ashore. As he 
prepared to jump out, the negro took him by the dangling fringe of 
his dirty waist scarf, and exclaimed, in English: “ Now, mind me, d’ye 
h’ar, Edwards? None o’ yer Yankee tricks, now, d’ye h’ar? So be 
the gal does what she oughter, why, it’s share an’ share down o’ this 
har’ bank, an’ nowheres else. D’ye mind me?” The other fellow 
growled a hasty “ All right,” and leaped ashore. In two steps he was 
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between Jack and me, staring in wildest astonishment at our fire and 
ourselves. I had already recognised him as a well-known character 
in Greytown, a brawny loose-limbed fellow, with dark features, by no 
means so ill-formed as is usual with his mixed race. For José 
Bermudez, alias Edwards, was a zambo by birth—half Carib, half 
Indian. By character and repute he was a desperate fellow, gambler, 


: fighting man, strongly suspected of murder, and vehemently accused 


of highway robbery. Both sides of his family disowned him at birth, and 
thrust the child from amongst them. In this fact lay the only plea 
even our much-and-long-excusing friends of Greytown could advance 
for Edwards. They said, “his people didn’t kinder seem to cotton to 
him,” and so he was held almost absolved from blame for larceny and 
homicide. The negro I did not know at all, but he had an evil face. 

Although the words we had overheard were vague as well could be, 
the reputation of this man caused to both Jack and me some slight 
uneasiness, meeting him in such a very lonely place. “ This is not a 
lively trail you're on, Edwards,” I said, “this time. No euker or 
monté up here I should say !” 

“And no fat aleades of Nindiri to frighten out of their moneybags,” 
laughed reckless Jack, alluding to the latest scandal about our visitor. 

Before he replied, or seemed to have recovered his composure, the 
negro slipped up the bank behind him: “ He so mortal shamefaced, is 
this Edwards, he can’t answer a white gen’man—he can't. Hi! 
Edwards, tell this ere durned old meddlesome Marys as ye’ve come 
for to see yer sweetheart, and——” perish their eyesight, in short. The 
sudden flash of Jack’s revolver, and the whiz of a bullet humorously 
aimed above the ruffian’s head, sent him precipitately flying, with all 
a negro’s awkwardness, to the other side the clearing. ‘The noise 
brought out our host from some shadowy place of espial, and also 
his daughter, whom I had scarcely yet seen. 

Dolores—we didn’t know her name then—no sooner caught sight 
of Edwards than she darted to his arms, hugged him, forgetting 
all her shyness, laughed and cried, and crooned over him. The man 
submitted with fairly good grace to a welcome which we travellers 
heartily envied. Our forest beauty was really perfect in her own 
wild style. Irregular features and unkempt hair were more than 
compensated by brilliancy of eyes and teeth, and delicate symmetry 
of form. She soon became aware of our admiring gaze, and, with an 
angry toss of the head, she took away her lover into the hut. 
Almost at the same moment, our mozo came riding out from the 
forest in pursuit of us. He apparently knew the Indian hermit, for 
his loud shouts of “John!” were answered with a cordiality that 
almost took the shape of words. 

“John,” the lank old savage, leaned his everlasting spear against 
the house-wall, and even bore a hand in removing our guide’s 
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alforgas ; the latter, meanwhile, merrily quizzing him about certain 
“placers” and secret claims of gold, whereof he declared the old 
fellow to have the monopoly. John said nothing, but chuckled 
silently over witticisms of which we could scarcely understand a 
word, so mixed was the patois. Edwards’ companion, however, did 
not seem to be so ill-informed in the matter of dialects. He pressed 
his villainous black head between the pair, and grinned, and listened, - 
with now and then an encouraging word to stimulate the old man’s 
loquacity. But not a word did the Indian speak, and his gossip, our 
mozo, seemed no way surprised. As he afterwards told us, John 
could understand but not talk the broken Spanish of Mosquito. 

After awhile, the negro gave up his attempt to make conversation 
general, and strode sullenly across to the hut-door, which he opened 
without ceremony. Edwards came out, and the two walked round 
to the plantain-patch, both talking with heat and vehemence. The 
negro broke away twice, with the angriest gestures; at length, with 
his black face grey and ashy, his eyes ablaze, his big mouth twisting 
with curses, he rushed past our fire, jumped into the boat, and pushed 
off ; then a flash and a loud report came from the river. We heard 
a cry, but waited not to see who was hurt. Snatching our arms, we 
rushed along the bank. But the bushes and tangled convolvulus 
stayed our course. The mozo, under guidance of old John, out- 
stripped us. The thunderous rattle of his old blunderbuss, loaded, I 
knew, ; with two handfuls of buckshot, or thereabouts, made the 
ancient woods re-echo. We came up with our guide about 300 yards 
below. It was just the head of the rapid. Ramon was standing 
quiet under a redwood tree, with John beside him, leaning on his 
spear. There was something of an awe-struck look upon their faces. 
We pushed through to see what was the sight they were watching 
with such deep emotion. 

Ah! It was a dreadful spectacle. Before us ran the wild water, 
leaping in torment down the slope. Its tawny surface bore a mane 
of tossing foam. The scud of those furious downward waves hung 
on the air, and dankly blew upon our faces. <A lofty rock in midmost 
stream quivered from the roots, bowing its verdant crest under the 
beat and struggle of the downfall. Around its base stood a watery 
wall, shrieking, beaten back, leaping from side to side. Here the 
upbent limb of a tree submerged threw up a jet of foam, warning 
aman of death before his course. There, with a threat as terrible, 
the wild broken eddies poured into a hollow rock, and boiled and 
whizzed around therein with furious clamour. No passage could be 
traced amidst the seamed and surging currents, save just beneath our 
standing-place. The air was full of flying rift, the forest trees shook, 


the innermost arcades re-echoed with the screams and roaring of the 
maddened water. 
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Before us, dashing headlong down on that resistless current, swept 
the canoe. The negro stood upright therein, swaying to and fro. 
His dry, white mouth was open. We could see he was shouting, 
shouting, and no word reached us! Scarce ten yards away, a human 
being rolled to destruction, and we stood by helpless. Such eyes 
they were that glared at us! I try not to describe them. Fury 
and fear and prayer were mingled in their fearful glance. In his 
right hand was the fragment of a paddle. Ah! how pitilessly he 
was swept down! Our faces turned white, though the suspense was 
but an instant long. The canoe gave a heavy lilt, righted, and dashed 
off in another course, her gunwale under water. The man sank to 
his knees, and then, as in haste to shut the horror of the sight from 
his own eyes, he threw himself along the bottom. We saw him no 
more. The frail craft struck some hidden rock or branch, leapt up, 
and then plunged deeply downwards. We saw it, or part of it, 
rolling and tossing, wet and glistening i in the sunshine, fifty yards 
below ; and then no more. 

The four of us turned away, and silently retraced our steps. 
“Td rather,” said the mozo, “have killed ten men outright, than 
struck the poor wretch’s paddle from his hand. He was a murderer 
and a thief, but Pll pay a gold ounce in masses for his soul, when we 
get safely back to Leon.” But our poor mozo never did get back. 

It was Edwards who had suffered from the negro’s treacherous shot. 
Dolores was found binding up a flesh-wound in his arm. The wrath 
of the girl was a sight to see. It seemed scarcely soothed in hearing 
how quick had followed retribution on the crime. Edwards said little 
in answer to our questions. It was with but a sulky-looking sort of 
gratitude that he took his mistress’s aid. We soon gave up inquiring 
into the mystery—men are killed every day in Nicaragua, and neither 
they nor any other know the wherefore. Old John seemed much more 
interested in certain mathematical calculations than in his daughter’s 
love or her hero’s safety. He had paid no attention to Edwards on 
his arrival, and did not now glance at his wound. A walk from the 
river-bank to the hut, and deep reflection in different attitudes and 
spots, appeared to find the old fellow much more entertainment. At 
length he took the mozo aside, and, for the first time, opened his lips 
tospeak. We did not understand on what subject the pair conversed 
so long and earnestly. Our man seemed at first to disbelieve, almost 
to laugh at his old friend’s remarks. But after a time he also began 
to survey the ground, under silent guidance of his friend, and to 
meditate in odd corners. On the upshot, whilst we saddled our horses 
and collected traps, the mozo suddenly went up to Edwards, who was 
sitting by the hut-door, and exchanged a few sharp haughty words 
with him. Soon afterwards we mounted and rode off, impatient to 
have an explanation of these proceedings. Ramon, however, had but 
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little to give, it seemed, when we filed off beneath the curtain of 
boughs. 

“ All I can tell you is,” said he, “that the shot which struck the 
zambo was meant for me. Why it was so meant, 1 cannot think. 
Had it been Edwards, now, that fired——” He broke off. 

We told him what curious words the negro had used in landing. 
He listened with great attention, and reflected long. It was not till 
camping-time—how well I recollect that camp, beneath a cliff all 
thick with small mahogany trees and hill-bamboo !—that Ramon gave 
us the result of his cogitations. 

“T think, gentlemen,” he said, then, pausing with his hand upon 
the saddle, “that we’ve had, this day, a narrow escape of all our lives.” 
When supper was over, and the tobacco store brought out, he gave us 
his interpretation of the day’s adventure. “TI didn’t wish you to pass 
old John’s clearing,” he said; “it don’t matter why, but I didn’t wish 
to go there. I mention this to explain why you came on the place 
unexpectedly. Old John has been a friend of mine these thirty years. 
I’ve known his daughter since she was a baby.” 

He told us all about their manner of life, which I have elsewhere 
related, and went on: 

“For all the poverty of their belongings, those two people are rich 
—aye, very rich! Old John has just as much gold at his command as 
he pleases to seek out and store away. He knows a hundred washings. 
This man Edwards, who has somehow witched away the love of a girl 
too good for a zambo’s master, has been always hankering and prying 
after the old man’s store. He came here to-day with this black nigger, 
who has about the worst character in Greytown—and the Lord he 
knows that’s saying a deal!—resolved to settle matters somehow; 
that’s how I read it. You see, Jolm will never have him for a son-in- 
law, and the girl won't leave her father. The plot of these two 
fellows, as I think, was something like this. One more try they meant 
to make—not the first by a many—to entice the girl to steal her 
father’s gold, which the old man would never have missed, most like. 
If she held out, they meant to murder the father, take the dust, and 
carry off little Dolores, to get from her the secret of the “washings.” 
Your arrival put them outa little, but not much. You're only travellers, 
and strangers at that. If you knew crime had been done, and knew 
the guilty, you could only set the police and lawyers to work. I'm 
different. I live here, and travel back and forward. The people of 
the forest know me. If harm came to John, I’d raise the Indians and 
the Caribs to find his murderer. There’s neither wood nor water as 
could hold him. That’s why the nigger tried to shoot me. Perhaps 
they'd have tried to trap you next—perhaps would have waited till 
you should clear off. Thus I read the signs of the trail.” 

So we went on our way, and passed from the country, seeing no 
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more of old John and his daughter. The rest of their story has come 
to me by letter from my former companion in travel. 

_ The negro didn’t die! Wounded, bruised, and half-dead, he was 
thrown up at the tail of the rapid. Keeping the life in him by roots 
and nauseous food, he crept along until discovered by some Caribs 
searching for indiarubber. Three months after we left the country, 
our mozo, Ramon, was murdered on the San Juan river, passing up to 
Leon. Within a week from that time, Edwards was seized, whilst at 
work, by a recruiting-party of rebels, and carried up towards the 
Lake Nicaragua, handcuffed, and his back raw with cowhiding; this 
is what is called the conscription by the humorous natives of the land. 
He found means to tell his fate to Dolores, whom indeed the scoundrel 
appears to have loved, in a brutal fashion. He attributed his capture to 
the denunciation of the negro, who was named, it seems, Pepe Calhajas. 
When one speaks of denunciation in such a case, nothing more is 
meant than a quiet hint to the serjeant of the guard that such and 
such a healthy young ‘fellow will be found working or strolling, beyond 
the reach of assistance, at such an hour. When Dolores heard her 
lover’s fate, she did not hesitate a moment. Taking a few furs and 
other treasures in the canoe, she dropped down the river to Greytown, 
sold them there, and equipped herself in handsome country clothes, of 
the masculine gender, out of the proceeds. A bongo, bound Granada 
way, gave her a lift to Castillo Viejo, where, as it appears, she 
found Colonel Don Juan Zacosta, who enlisted her in the army of 
the rebels, under a promise to place her in the same company as her 
“brother” Bermudez, alias Edwards. A message from Castillo easily 
brought Pepe beyond the safe boundaries of Greytown. He also was 
kidnapped by Zacosta’s men, forewarned by Dolores, and thus these 
three persons were again brought together. 

Meantime, the sex of the girl had been discovered, and Zacosta 
seems to have persecuted her with his attentions. ‘There is no talk of 
turning the false soldier away ; but this is quite explained by the 
custom of the country, even had we not some hints about an unpaid 
bounty. However it be, Dolores had no hesitation in demanding 
the fulfilment of his promise from Colonel Zacosta. This gentleman 
may have been glad to escape that little difficulty about the bounty, 
or, as scandal says, he may have been too glad to get rid of such 
fiery virtue among his Amazons. Anyway, he drafted off Dolores 
into the company of Captain Irrabel, then in the field before Mana- 
gua. Here she found Edwards plundering, fighting, and roystering 
in his finest style. They fought and looted together. Dolores’ sex 
was perfectly well known, both in camp and city, but no one troubled 
about it. At length their story reached the ears of a young French 
priest whom I had seen traversing the country with hands outspread 
and a comic horror in his eyes, viewing the wondrous uncivilisation 
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of these poor Christian peoples. He persuaded the pair, without any 
reluctance on either side, to get married. They had some money 
saved from this merry life of loot—needless to say that in three years 
of service they had had but six months’ pay !—and so they purchased 
their discharge, and went roystering back towards San Juan del 
Norté. In justice to my heroine, I must qualify this word “ royster- 
ing,” which my friend uses to describe the life of Dolores. He does 
not mean that she led a dissipated, much less a loose life. She only 
. flaunted about in dresses more fine than words could tell, and jewelry 
big as soup-plates dangling. Her husband led no such innocent 
life, but he was mightily afraid of the silent, fearless, resolute girl, so 
lightly wooed. 

Though extravagance in Nicaragua is limited by the possibilities 
of things in most matters, in gambling there is a resource which 
never fails the spendthrift. No village so small or so poor that a 
little gold cannot be ticed out for the monté board. I should not 
like to say an unjust thing of the dead, but Edwards had cause to 
complain of scandal if he did not really know better than most men 
the secrets of winning. But he played too high for his “ gallery,” 
no uncommon extravagance. The result was, when winning he won 
little, though it were all the players had; when losing, he lost sums 
fabulous for these tiny settlements. So it came about that after six 
months of riotous living these prodigal children were reduced to the 
husks again. And just at this time Pepe, the negro, who had also 
thrived in the war, came home again, and talked of retiring to the 
islands. His apparent wealth stirred bitter feelings in Dolores’ 
husband, who had fooled away more money than the negro ever 
boasted. Pepe refused the pair all assistance, whilst taking out 
Edwards every night from drinking-bar to card-saloon. Dolores 
lived no one knew how, but not better nor worse than thousands of 
families in that thriftless generous tropic land. Her clothes were 
worn and faded, her hut was a birdeage of bamboos and canes; but 
to such details she was mighty indifferent. Plantains and cocoa- 
nuts and sweet herbs were to be had for the gathering. The code 
of legal right and abstract morality perhaps forbids the taking of 
other persons’ fruit, but who can place a value, except to the guileless 
stranger, upon half a hundred plantains or a score of cocoanuts in 
Nicaragua? But on such fruit, and the fish she speared in the 
lagoon, and small game snared along the forest edge, this pair of 
idle barbarians lived in contentment not to be despised for a month 
or more. They might have gone on so for an indefinite time. I 
do not suppose that Dolores was much less happy now than in the 
days she lived with her father. Perhaps she was storing up a list of 
grievances against her savage husband; but I have no authority for 
thinking so, save my experience of the Indian character. The report 
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by the Greytown police upon her conduct describes it to have been 
singularly quiet and decorous. 

But in the meanwhile Pepe and Edwards were laying their heads 
together. The fame of old John and of his secret washings had 
spread widely. It had grown to be a sort of legend amongst the 
stay-at-home shopkeepers and loafers of the coast. They multiplied 
his wealth, and glorified that tumbledown hut between tawny river 
and gray forest, until the credulous stranger might have thought 
that Monte Christo had retired to these parts, grotto and all. But there 
was scarcely a soul knew where the Indian lived. His visitors had 
been Carib cutters, wild Ramas, and Kingmen, or sickly gamblers, 
who perished in the forest. He had not been secure so long, for all 
the dread of his savage protectors, had some of the desperate 
rowdies of the coast known where to find him. And so these wild 
and foolish stories circulated. Edwards must have known how 
absurd they were; but his brain, heated with drink and inflamed 
with envy, could not resist their fascination. Pepe was always 
urging him to force from his wife, by the cruelest means, her 
knowledge of the places whence John got his dust. Dolores had 
sworn again and again that she was not in the secret; but the 
ruffians did not trust the solemnest oaths. With prescient resolution, 
also, she had refused to visit her father to beg money from him. 
Several times she was heard to say that evil would come of the 
journey. She declared herself perfectly content with her position, 
and doubtless she was so. 

There was a lady, wife of an American official of the Transit 
Company, who had shown some kindness to this half-wild girl. To 
her one night Dolores came, earnestly begging the loan of her 
husband’s rifle. Firearms are not among the trifles of which a man, 
or a woman either, readily divests himself in Nicaragua. The prayer 
was refused. Without any signs of passion the girl went away. 
About a week afterwards it was discovered, somewhat late, that a 
musket and sword-bayonet had been abstracted from the Presidio. 
Inquiries made drew out the visit of Dolores to Mrs. , and it 
was then discovered that her hut had been empty about a week or 
more. Attention thus called, it was soon noticed that Edwards had 
not been seen for about the same time.. Then the negro ‘Pepe was 
found missing. Edwards’s canoe had also disappeared from its mooring- 
place. And the worthy people of Greytown, laying their suspicious 
heads together, arrived at one conclusion simultaneously, “That thar’ 
old John is in a mighty tight place, wharever he be, darn my 
boots!” But there were some among them determined to see more 
closely into the matter when a fellow-creature’s life was at stake. 
A sum of twenty dollars was subscribed, and two stout fellows, 
remnants of Walker’s filibustering army, shouldered their rifles to 
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take the forest. A short search brought to light two woodsmen, a 


Rama Indian and a Carib, each of whom could lead the explorers in 


a bee-line to old John’s clearing, thirty miles away. When these 
good fellows had with difficulty been persuaded that no harm was 
meant, but rather good, to their compadre, they cheerfully consented 
to serve as guides. And so the four set out. 

It was not with any overpowering anxiety that the population of 
Greytown awaited news; I am bound to confess that. The vast 
majority were inclined to think that “a darned foolish fuss was a 
making over a bald-headed old cuss of an Ind’an.” The explorers were 
away much longer than had been expected. When they at length ap- 
peared it was towards evening. They had gone away by land, but 
they returned by water. I can well fancy the scene: red and 
yellow and purple blaze of sky above; bright green grass, such as 
only Greytown shows in all the tropic zone, skirting the low river ; 
palm-trees and rhododendrons on its bank. The canoe pushes slowly 
and strongly through the thick-matted water-plants. ‘The sheen of 
the radiant sky is scarce reflected in the stream. Great leaves of lily 
go down before the boat. The madder-crested spurwings flutter their 
golden pinions before it in sudden alarm. The long purple flowers of 
the water-daisy sway over the side, and drop their petals on the 
paddler’s knee. A thousand blossoms of every colour are crushed as 
the canoe creeps on to the spot where a shouting curious crowd is 
waiting to reeeive its passengers, amongst the guava-bushes by the 
American factory. 

They were five, three living, and one dead, and one seemingly 
unconscious. The noisy greetings of the crowd were hushed, as the 
brawny filibusters lifted a long discoloured bundle from before the 
feet of Dolores. They carried it ashore; she rose to follow. The 
Rama put his sturdy arm beneath, and lifted her to land. No 
one spoke. There was the consciousness of some dreadful tragedy 
in every heart. A few of the Americans present pushed up to 
Saunders and his comrade, who stood, one at foot and one at head 
of the rag-swathed corpse. ‘ Old Ind’an John,” they whispered low, 
“ murdered in the woods.” 

“And them as did the deed, whar’ are they?” was the fierce 
answering whisper. 

“ Hush, hold on!” replied the explorers, with a significant gesture 
towards Dolores. 

They went on to the church in that order, and pushed aside the 
mat, and laid the body before the altar. Every soul in Greytown 
had assembled by this time. The truth had leaked out: “Edwards 
an’ Black Pepe had the poor old cuss down, a-torturing him, an’ the 
muchacha she came up an’ killed em both. An’ she shall take no 
harm for it neither, so long’s there’s six-shooters in Greytown!” 
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The sympathy of the crowd was entirely with Dolores, as is not un- 
natural. But the fussy mulatto governor came hurrying up, and the 
fat cura in his wine-stained cassock, and the ragged commandante 
with his garrison of barefoot soldiers. The first demanded pens and 
papers. He commenced by ordering all the party into arrest, and 
launched a warrant to the circumambient air against the Carib who 
had gone home. The second demanded the baptismal certificate of 
this Indian they had laid before his altar, and stamped and fumed in 
an agony of ridiculous fanaticism. The third did neither more nor less 
than incontinently take Dolores into custody for stealing a musket 
from the Presidio. It needed all the efforts of the influential persons 
present to avert a riot. In the end Dolores was marched off to jail, 
charged with the murder of her husband and Pepe, and on a second 
count with the theft of government property. 

The evidence against her, when the trial came on, was that of the 
two Americans, and some words dropped by herself and her father, 
who did not die until just before the party reached Greytown on their 
return. The filibusters deposed, that on nearing the Indian’s hut they 
had found tracks, scarce two hours old, in front of them. These 
proved to have been those of Dolores, who had been detained nearly 
eight days on the road by a dreadful sprain. Just as they were 
entering the glade they heard a shot, and then another, followed by 
cries and groans. Running on, they discovered Dolores engaged in 
combat with Pepe, who was shot through the body. Before they 
could take any part in it, the girl had beaten her enemy down, and 
struck the life from him. In falling, he disclosed to the newcomers’ 
eyes the body of Edwards, killed by a bullet in the brain. But the 
groaning did not cease when Pepe became silent. For, as they ap- 
proached, a dreadful sight was discovered. Between the bodies of 
Pepe and Edwards , stretched on his back, and all covered with ghastly 
wounds, lay old Indian John. His persecutors had been with him 
nearly twenty-four hours. They had travelled by water. . 

It is not surely needful to trace a self-evident tale any further. 
Dolores was detained long in prison, in the hope, so scandal whis- 
pered, of drawing from her the secret of her father’s wealth. But the 
Indian girl’s tragic story had attracted too great attention for excessive 
delay. She was tried at Granada, and triumphantly acquitted. . Never- 
theless, with that laughable regard for logic which so often charac- 
terises French or Spanish law proceedings, the prisoner was found 
guilty of stealing a musket, and condemned to pay two dollars’, fine and 
the value thereof. The money was forthcoming from a hundred 
hands, and Dolores herself had a choice of homes. She is now in the 
family of a rich haciendero near Leon. Man has forgiven her, and we 
may even hope that Heaven will be yet more merciful! 














Robespierre : 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


By tar AutHor oF “ MrraBeav, A Lire Drama.” 


Rosesprerre! Amidst all, even of the foremost, of the human wolves 
of the Revolution—amidst all that band of assassins who wrecked its 
glory in a seaof blood—that name stands forth like the moon among 
the stars. Lives there a man who can read, who has not read of him ? 
To thousands the names of Hébert, Barrere, St. Just, Couthon, 
Camille Desmoulins—even of Danton and Marat—are scarcely 
known. ‘To such the Reign of Terror had but one king, one creator 
—Robespierre. ‘Truly an awful fame—an immortality of blood! To 
violent republicans he appears a man of noble virtues—to bigoted 
monarchists merely a human butcher, delighting in blood for blood’s 
sake. ‘The first are unreasoning enthusiasts, glorifying the idol of an 
idea, regardless of the temple in which they enshrine it; the latter, 
superficial judges, who look but upon men’s actions, and take no 
thought of the hidden motives that create them. Tobespierre was 
one of the most profound psychological problems ever born into the 
world—the strangest mass of contradictions and opposing elements 
that woman ever bore. A defender of monarchical institutions, and 
the executioner of a king and a queen. Amid universal atheism 
the sole proclaimer of the immortality of the soul, of the existence 
and benevolence of a God. The founder of the Feast of the Supreme 
Being, and the bloodiest and most merciless man on record. The 
persistent advocate of the abolition of capital punishment, and the 
man who condemned more human beings to death than Draco himself. 
Francois Maximilian Joseph Isidore de Robespierre (this destroyer 

of aristocrats was entitled to the aristocratic de before his name) was 
born at Arras in the year 1758. He is supposed to have descended 
from an Irish family who settled in France in the sixteenth century, 
and it has been suggested that the original name of the first settler 
was Robert Spiers, w vhich by French pronunciation would soon become 
“<Robespierre.” Maximilian’s father was an advocate. At the age of 
ten the boy had lost both parents, and was left with a brother and 
two young sisters—the eldest, and virtually the head of the family. 
His early education was received at the College of Arras. After a 
time the Bishop, with whom he was a great favourite, placed him at 
the College of Louis le Grand, at Paris, as a scholar on the founda- 
tion; and to Paris he went in the year 1770. Two of his chums 
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were Camille Desmoulins and Danton. What a strange coincidence, 
the meeting of that triumvirate! As the gay noblesse of Paris rolled 
by the quiet precincts of the college in their luxurious carriages, did 
no boding shadow ever darken their mirth? Could those perfumed 
wits, those syrens so lovely, so débonnaire, have been vouchsafed but 
one glance into the futurity of twenty years—have seen the streets of 
Paris streaming with their blood—their bodiless heads stuck upon 
pikes, the ghastly gibe of the mob that was ¢hen but the dust beneath 
their feet—could they have seen those three boys developed into the 
daring Camille, the brutal Danton, the bilious Robespierre of 1791! 
What then? Had an angel from heaven unveiled the vision they 
would have laughed it to scorn. Not the smallest cloud darkened the 
horizon of their pleasure. The people starved, and nursed their 
wrongs in silence, or their mutterings were not loud enough to reach 
ears polite. So the great feasted and revelled in their gilded salons. 
“As to-day, so will be to-morrow. The earth is ours, and the fullness 
thereof, and those who are not of us live but to minister to us.” So 
spoke the hearts of the shortsighted fools. The writing was upon 
the wall, but they could not see it—no, not till the gleaming weapons 
and the wild fingers of the sansculotte pointed to the words of doom, 
and the warning and the destruction came locked in each other’s 
arms ! 

Robespierre had little in common with his wild fellow-scholars ; 
he mingled in no orgies, plunged into no dissipation; his drink was 
water, his food of the plainest. His bilious temperament created 
melancholy ; he was studious and silent. His days and nights were 
spent among the literature of Greece and Rome—not with Homer, 
Horace, and Virgil, but with Livy, Herodotus, and Plutarch. Although 
not insensible to the roseate influences of poetry—he was afterwards a 
poetaster himself, one of a society at Arras, whose members wrote bad 
verses, and crowned each other with roses to blazon their badness—it 
was in those old Roman stories of inhuman virtue that he chiefly 
delighted. That utter*contempt for human suffering or human life, 
when opposed to the abstract idea of patriotism; that fierce clinging 
to republican institutions that characterised the pre-Cesar period 
of Rome—these stories charmed and fascinated him; upon these he 
modelled his mind. But that mind possessed none of the grandeur, 
the daring courage, the sublime self-sacrifice of those mighty men 
of old; it was mean, cowardly, and despicably vain; it could only 
assimilate their cruelty—it could not digest their nobleness ; it was too 
weak. 

Yet the influence of these studies was infinitesimal compared to that 
produced upon him by the writings of Rousseau. Every doctrine of that 
strange brilliant genius was enthusiastically absorbed by Robespierre. 


That clinging to theism, and a certain code of Pagan morality which 
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marked the Dictator throughout the horrible atheism and filthy ex- 
cesses of the Revolution, arose, perhaps, from the wholesale absorption 
of Jean Jacques’ doctrines, which had become, as it were, a portion of 
himself, incapable of division. 

Rousseau was the father of the Revolution. Beneath the lethargic 
languor of absolutism, the mind of France was slumbering ; it accepted 
the present, it hoped for no change. It was like an overworked horse 
or an overbeaten child—dull, sullen, and unimaginative. Suddenly, 
upon the darkness and sluggish atmosphere of this world burst the 
genius of Rousseau, like streams of electric light reanimating the 
paralysed souls of men, revealing to them the depths of their own 
debasement with glimpses of ideal but, alas! delusive beatitude which 
seemed within their reach. Every man who read thrilled in every 
fibre to the passionate poetry, the deep tenderness, and to the strange 
unheard-of doctrine of the equality of all mankind. From the 
reading man these things were transfused vaguely ; but, from their 
very vagueness, steeped in hues yet more roseate to the mass. The 
hidden fires engendered by oppression began to glow, and where they 
glowed fiercest volcanoes burst forth. Those volcanoes were Camille 
Desmoulins, Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, and their confreres—the 
last of the four the most terrible, the Etna of the rest! To change 
the image, Rousseau was the brain of the Revolution, those men the 
body. 

After leaving college Robespierre became a student of jurisprudence. 
His studies completed, he returned to Arras. His old friend, the 
Bishop, procured him an appointment in the criminal court. He 
now distinguished himself as a strenuous advocate for the abolition of 
capital punishment ; and not long after he had accepted the member- 
ship, being compelled, in virtue of his office, to condemn a criminal to 
death, he was so painfully affected that rather than again undergo 
the same infliction he chose to resign his office. Does not this read 
like the wildest fable? It was no hypocrisy, for what could he gain 
by it?—only the displeasure of his patrons. No, the nature of the 
man was utterly devoid of physical courage, and all such natures 
instinctively shrink from blood, which is in their minds inextricably 
associated with violence, with that physical contention for which their 
nerves unfit them. I have said they instinctively shrink from blood ; 
yes, until they taste it, then their appetite grows insatiable for it. 
All wild beasts are cowardly ; a high-souled man is the only really 
courageous being in the world. The bloodier the beast the more 
cowardly—for instances, wolves and tigers. So itis with men. Cowards 
are ever the most malignant. No man would be a coward if he could 
help it, for every coward inwardly despises his own cowardice ; and it 
is his impotent rage against that vice which prompts him to savagery, 
to cover his shame with the cruelty, because he does not possess the 
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nobleness of courage. In such men the first natural horror of shedding 
blood, which is an instinct of our nature, overcome, blood-shedding 
becomes a horrible fascination. The timidity vanquished, the eruelty 
of the coward rides rampant. 

Having made himself famous among the townspeople of Arras by a 
denunciation of lettres de cachet, and by a political pamphlet upon the 
Tiers-Etat, he was chosen, when the hour arrived for the assembling 
of that celebrated body, their member for the States-General. 

Out of the cloudless sky the sun pours down its floods of golden 
light, glitters upon the helmets and arms of the troops, glistens upon 
the gorgeous dresses of the court, gives a radiance to beauty, a 
brilliancy to the meanest objects. The hot air is filled with the strains 
of martial music, with the clangour of the joyous bells, with the 
acclamations of excited thousands. And all to welcome the States- 
General as they march on their way to the Church of St. Louis to ask 
a blessing upon their deliberations. There is one man in that crowd 
who is to achieve a more terrible fame, a mightier power, than any the 
sun shines upon that day—a man destined to sign the death-warrant 
of hundreds of hearts that beat blithely and proudly on that July 
morning. And yet, while necks were stretched and eager eyes 
wandered to catch a glimpse of men whose names are now half-for- 
gotten, no one deigns a glance at him—for Paris has never heard of 
him. 

As, in a former article, I chose that momentous day to paint the 
portrait of the magnificent Mirabeau, I now take the same opportunity 
to present a companion—but what a different—picture ! 

A small mean-looking man, weak limbs, always palpitating with a 
nervous shiver, and a timid irresolute gait. His dress is faultlessly 
neat and precise. Head powdered, not a single hair awry. Bright 
blue coat buttoned tightly at the hips, but open at the chest to display 
the spotless white waistcoat ; yellow breeches, white stockings, shoes 
and buckles. This costume is never varied, except that the shoes are 
sometimes exchanged for topboots. The face is sharp and peaky ; 
the forehead projects over the temples, and is compressed at each 
side like that of a wild beast; eyes blue, deeply sunken, with heavy 
lids, and a latent savage sparkle; nose small, straight, expanded at 
the nostrils; mouth large ; lips thin and pallid, and compressed at the 
corners; chin small and pointed ; complexion yellow, livid, cadaverous. 
Habitual expression grave, with a half sweet, half sinister smile. 
Every muscle of the face working with a ceaseless twitch. Over the 
whole a terrible expression of concentrated purpose. When he speaks 
his gestures are awkward, his fingers work nervously ; his voice is 
shrill and discordant ; when agitated by rage or exultation it sounds 
like the scream of a hyzna. 

So obscure was he when he first came to Paris, that in the earlier 
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reports of the proceedings of the States-General, his name is never 
spelt correctly, and seldom twice alike. MRidiculed and scorned at 
first, little by little he gained the attention of the Assembly. Then 
came the founding of the Breton, afterwards the Jacobin Club, in 
whose discussions he took a prominent part. But for a time the little 
insignificant Robespierre was overshadowed by the magnificent Mira- 
beau, the gigantic Danton, and the daredevil Camille. But he bided 
bis time, working quietly on, never missing an opportunity of dissemi- 
nating the Socialistic doctrines of Rousseau, or of thrusting himself 
into prominence, but ever avoiding the initiative of violence. To the 
end of his career it was a distinguishing mark of his character that 
he was never one of the pioneers of the decisive acts of the Revolution, 
although he was always the first to follow in the wake, and profit by 
the effects. Brave men fight and die upon the battlefield ; their gold 
becomes the prey of the robber, their bodies of the carrion-crows. 

The first blow is struck—the destruction of the Bastille. The King 
comes unguarded to the Assembly, crying, “I, who am but one with 
my nation, come to entrust myself to you.” <A reaction sets in—the 
mob receive their monarch in the streets with frantic demonstrations 
of loyalty; Lally Tollendal proposes unlimited confidence in the 
royal word. Robespierre vehemently opposes the motion and turns 
the tide. This is his first direct attack upon royalty, for it must be 
remembered that down to a much later period he professed himself 
almost ostentatiously a monarchist. Here was indeed hypocrisy, for 
the man was never anything but a Republican. But the time was not 
ripe for such opinions ; he waited until others should declare them. 

In the meantime the tempest was gathering fast and thick. 
ILideous wretches, who had never before dared face the light of heaven, 
crawled out of their noxious holes; gaunt men and famished women 
wandered through the streets howling for the bread that heaven 
withheld from them. Day -by day this terrible mass of suffering grew 
bolder and fiercer, till at last the streets of Paris were reddened with 
blood and fouled with horrible murders. Even the death of its victims 
could not satisfy the ferocity of the mob. Of one they took the heart 
and pieces of the body and —_ them in wine, then drank the liquor 
with dance and song. 

Now the Assembly passes the celebrated Declaration : the original 
equality of mankind, the right of universal suffrage, that the State 
burdens shall be borne by all subjects in proportion to their means. 
Quickly upon this important measure comes the discussion upon the 
veto, and then upon the suspensive veto—that is, whether the King 
should retain the power of suspending any law approved by the 
Assembly for a certain term. Both propositions were vehemently 
opposed by Robespierre. When the Assembly voted the hereditary 
succession, he moyed that all ancient formulas should be replaced by 
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these words: “I Louis, by the grace of God and the will of the 
nation, King of the French, to all citizens of the French Empire. 
People, this is the law your representatives have made, and to which 
I affix my seal.” But the motion was unanimously rejected. When 
the King sent his answer to the Declaration of Rights, he objected to it 
as not being sufficiently explicit. “Is it,” he said, “for the executive 
power to criticise the constitutional, from which it emanates? It is 
the right of no power on earth to raise itself above the nation and 
censure its wishes... . You can only avoid obstacles by crushing them.” 
Verily his opinions were advancing. The last words contain the first 
menace that had yet been uttered. 

Even as late as 1791, we find him hotly maintaining his old war 
against capital punishment. On the occasion of a motion of Lepel- 
letier Pargeau for its abolition, he uttered these remarkable words: 
“Tn the eyes of justice and mercy these death-scenes which are got 
up with so much solemnity are nothing less than base assassinations, 
solemn crimes, committed, not by individuals, but by nations, and of 
which every individual must bear the responsibility. . . . To 
take away from man the possibility of expiating his misdeeds by 
repentance or by acts of virtue, is, in my eyes, the most horrible 
refinement of cruelty !” 

Listen to these passages from the very speech in which he was 
urging upon the Assembly the death of the King: “For myself I 
abhor the penalty of death . . . but a dethroned king in the heart of 
a republic not yet cemented . . . neither prison nor exile can give 
him a harmless existence. It is with regret I pronounce the fatal 
truth, Louis must perish because our country must live . . . I vote 
for death.” 

The mind of this man had , passed through many phases since 
he resigned his office at Arras on a similar question. His was a 
sluggish mind—its qualities developed slowly, and each quality 
required a separate stimulant to become active. He felt but little of 
ambition then, for he beheld no great object within his reach; and 
remember, he possessed no daring, no talent for the impracticable ; 
but little of envy, for his associations were mediocre. Egotism must 
have always been prominent, but it was the egotism of ideas, the 
worship of an ideal standard of lofty principles which he had created 
within, the worship of self in the abstract. But now, in the year 
1791, supreme greatness was within his grasp: he might become the 
founder of the republic of his dreams, establish the idolised principles 
of Rousseau, be the creator of a new order of things, the great philan- 
thropist of all ages. He had been brought into collision with every 
phase of greatness—greatness of soul, of intellect, and of station ; 
conscious inferiority humiliated him, and in such a mind envy grew 
in proportion to humiliation. The growth of egotism was a natural 
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sequence to that of the other passions. Although still a believer in 
the principle of the abolition of capital punishment—for this strange 
being never forsook a principle once formed—that principle was 
dwarfed into insignificance beside the mightier ones that now burned 
within his mind, filling him with a wild fanaticism, fixing his eye 
afar off upon the future, blinding him to the present, hurrying him 
on with the resistless fury of a demoniac. Sweep away King, sweep 
away (Queen, nobles, every enemy, every rival of Maximilian Robes- 
pierre! Let every stone of Paris stream with blood, pile up corpses 
until they crimson the face of heaven, decimate the world so that the 
great Hgomay triumph. Then forthe millennium, the reign of peace, 
equality, liberty, fraternity, eternal love and good fellowship—no more 
hunger, no more crime, no more blood-spilling ! 

But this gigantic programme grew in his mind only by degrees. 
The cowardice of his nature would have shrunk appalled, even on the 
very eve of its realisation, at the vision of the Reign of Terror. 
With the shortsightedness of all great criminals, he thought he 
could stay his hand at any moment. - The King removed, the nobles 
-swept away, and the bloody work was done. How small a sacrifico 
for so grand an end! But it was the old fable of the Hydra, in this 
case multiplied a hundredfold ; for for every head cut off, two sprang 
up in its place, which doubled and quadrupled until the victims had to 
be condemned in batches of fifty and sixty at a time, until canals of 
blood ran through the streets, until he was heard to cry in his solitude, 
‘Nothing but blood—how much more—when will it end?” But it 
was not the ery of humanity—of that he possessed no particle ; human 
suffering touched him not at all—to that he was utterly callous. Amidst 
all the frightful butchery he lived through, he never once raised his 
voice to save one human life. There is an anecdote told of him 
which will better exemplify his nature than pages of description. 

A friend with whom he was most intimate, and who was sincerely 
attached to him, begged him to save the life of a certain prisoner who 
was ordered for execution. ‘At what hour is he to suffer?” asked 

tobespierre. “ At eight,” was the reply. ‘“I would most willingly 
oblige you, but I never rise till nine. It is impossible,” answered the 
despot. The man was marble. 

The more blood he gave to the wolves of Paris the more they 
clamoured for. ‘To pause in the murderous work was to be accused of 
reaction. Nobespierre never opposed himself to the popular will, 
except when he imagined it might compromise his own safety ; he had 
cast himself into the stream, and wherever it flowed he went, nor made 
one effort to stem its fury. The cry of the mob was still “More 
blood—more blood!” And he, the butcher, never failed to supply it. 

Let us for a time leave his public career and look in upon his 
domestic life. He lives in a garret in the Rue St. Honoré. He is 
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very poor, for amidst all his crimes this man well deserved the title 
bestowed upon him—the incorruptible—no bribe ever soiled his 
fingers.. His garret is almost meanly furnished. But on the walls, 
on the table, on the shelves, in every nook, are portraits and busts of 
himself. Whichever way he turns, Ego, Ego, Ko is before him. 
They are so many little crucifixes at which he worships. His habits 
are austerely simple. 

Tn the same house lives the family of Duplay. He is engaged to 
the eldest daughter Elconore, and she adores him! Fancy a woman 
adoring Robespierre. But was not the filthy Marat adored by a 
beautiful woman who gave up husband and home for hin? ‘They, 
Maximilian and Eléonore, are to be married when the troubles are 
over ; that time will never come; but to her dying day he will be her 
noble hero. Her youngest sister, who lived into the middle of the 
present century, although he destroyed her own husband a few months 
after their marriage, never ceased to speak of him as the purest, most 
virtuous, and gentlest of men! Among his letters were found epistles 
from a lady of birth and fortune ¢éouched in almost idolatrous terms, 
and offering half her fortune to forward his principles. He is said, 
also, to have been much loved by his male friends. 

But to return to his home. When not at the Jacobins, the 
evenings are passed reading some tragedy of Racine to the Duplays. 
Sundays and holidays are spent in some delightful trips into the 
country, where he wanders through the woods and meadows, talking 
poetry or philosophy to Eléonore, who leans upon his arm a wrapt 
and devout listener. What a picture of calm simplicity! Can this 
Robespierre and the bloody Dictator of the Commune be one and the 
same man? Strange, incredible as it seems, it is even so. 

Mirabeau’s death was Robespierre’s opportunity, and he seized it ; 
from that time his rise was sure and rapid. He hated his great rival 
with all the malignancy of a mean mind; that rival’s nobleness of soul 
and resistless eloquence crushed and humiliated him, infected him with 
a sense of his own littleness—debased the idol Ego with the sense of 
inferiority. He never spoke of him but in terms of hatred, and even 
after his death he demanded that his bust should be removed from the 
Jacobins, insinuating that his own, Robespierre’s, should be placed in 
its stead. He could not endure to look upon even the marble image 
of any greatness but his own. 

And after Mirabeau’s death the Revolution advanced with giant 
steps. His deathbed prophecy was soon realised: “I carry away with 
me the funeral of the monarchy,” he said; “ its remnants will become 
the prey of the factions.” The flight of the King and his recapture 
were the most important events; it was upon the occasion of the latter 
event that Robespierre, supported by the Jacobins, first openly declared 
fora Republic. From that time he fiercely opposed any attempts to 
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show the slightest favour to the unhappy Louis. When the petition 
to the Assembly was drawn up to force the abdication of ‘the King, he 
incited on the furious mob who raved for its signature. But when the 
troops appeared, he betrayed the most abject cowardice, flying at the 
first volley, and hiding himself from everyone. But the storm passed 
away, and then he was to be found at his old post at the Jacobins, 
inflaming the people against the rich and the great. It was a fana- 
ticism of envy and egotism; everything that obscured his glory must 
be swept away. 

Robespierre led men whither they would go, but he had not the 
courage to take an initiative step. He was the midwife to men’s 
secret and half-conscious thoughts. 

When Barbaroux, the leader of the Marscillaise, sounded him to head 
the conspiracy which culminated in the slaughter of the 10th of 
August, he threw out hints that the Dictatorship should be vested in 
him. He was always hankering after the Dictatorship; it was the 
dream of his life, the pinnacle of his ambition; and yet, although it 
was afterwards offered him over and over again, he feared to take it. 
Had the unanimous voice of the nation conferred the honour, or could 
he have swept away every man of power who opposed his elevation, 
he would have grasped it; but cowardice was more powerful even 
than ambition, and so the grand object of all his crimes was never 
attained. To pave the clear road to this end, he sent Camille, Danton, 
Hébert, and hundreds of other fellow-assassins to the block. But the 
Hydra still sent forth new heads, that crushed him at last. 

From the massacre of the 10th of August, as well as from that of 
the 2nd of September, he kept aloof. His craven heart shrank from 
the actual contact with blood. 

Of every great crime of the Revolution he was the originator. He 
it was who first demanded the death of Louis, of Marie Antoinette, 
and the wholesale murder of the Girondists. He it was who was 
President of the Committee of Public Salvation, from which appoint- 
ment his absolute power may be dated. He it was who established 
La Terreur, with its six thousand men and twelve hundred artillery, 
sworn to execute the revolutionary laws. He it was who instituted 
the lot des suspects, by which any one might be arrested at the will 
of the Commune ; he it was who, in three months, raised the number 
of prisoners in the Paris gaols from twelve hundred to eight thousand. 
Apologists say that his signature to death-warrants is the most in- 
frequent of any of the heads of the revolutionary tribunal. But he 
was the moving power; Couthon, St. Just, and the others, were but 
instruments. Fiend that he was, he howled with rage when he could 
not blast and foul even the memories of his victims. When he was 
told of the noble answer of Marie Antoinette to a hideous stain that 
Hebert would have fixed upon her, he shattered the plate from which 
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he was eating with impotent rage, exclaiming, “That fool Hébert! 
It is not enough that she is really a Messalina, but he must also make 
her an Agrippina, and give her in her last moments a public interest !” 
Even a thought bestowed upon the dead he regarded as something 
robbed from himself. 

Royalty was no more, the nobles were no more. Mirabeau was 
dead ; Camille and Danton and Hébert had perished ; he was Dictator 
in all but name—the name he feared. Now did he attempt to crush out 
anarchy, but he had not the courage, the power of mind, to make a 
governor of men. He said of himself: “I was not made to rule—I 
was made to combat the enemies of the people.” 

Amidst the horrible slaughters of the Reign of Terror, he busied 
himself to re-establish religion, read a report on the relation be- 
tween religion, moral ideas, and republican principles, and discoursed 
eloquently upon the immortality of the soul and the existence and 
goodness of a God. Gave the Feast of the Supreme Being, that 
solemn mockery which, for the moment, excited Paris to enthusiasm, 
but which proved the first step of his fall. The Convention mur- 
mured, “‘ Now we have destroyed our tyrants, this man would set a 
God over us.” 

If ever a man should have set his face against the idea of an 
avenging God, it was Robespierre. But so absorbed was he in his 
abstractions and self-glorifications, that I query if he did not, even in 
his inmost heart, regard himself as the most immaculate of men. 

St. Just now openly urged him to proclaim himself Dictator. The 
gloomy looks of the Convention scared him, and he dared not; but 
the fear stimulated him to further acts of despotism—to more blood- 
shed. The result was the law of the twenty-second prairial, by which 
members of the Convention could be tried by the Committee of Public 
Safety, without being brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
By this means did he hope to free himself of every opponent. Now 
came the trying of the victims in the terrible batches, the bloodiest 
climax of the Reign of Terror. But, emboldened by his pusillanimity 
and lack of vigour, his enemies day by day grew more numerous and 
more vigorous. Threatening letters were sent him; plots were 
hatched against his life; two attempts were made to assassinate him ; 
but nothing could rouse courage in him—terror paralysed him. He 
absented himself from the Convention; his house was guarded by 
Jacobins; he never stirred abroad unaccompanied by armed men. In 
vain the Jacobins spurred him to attack the Convention, with offers 
of support to the death ; he temporised, and hesitated, and shrank ; 
his own coward heart was his Nemesis. At length he took courage 
to appear before the Convention, and read a long defence—he could 
never speak effectively without long preparation—in which he elabo- 
rately eulogised and defended his own conduct, and bitterly attacked 
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his enemies. But his long absence and irresolution had given those 
enemies a crushing power. Cambon, Billaud, Varennes, and Panis 
fiercely denounced him ; he was defeated. 

The Jacobins still stood by him, and that very night a conspiracy 
was formed. The Convention was to be attacked by armed force, 
taken prisoners, and Robespierre to be proclaimed Dictator. But 
even in that terrible crisis his coward heart failed him ; at the last 
moment he refused to head the movement—he had not even the 
courage of a wolf brought to bay. His friends were disgusted, but 
would not give way; with his will, or against his will, they resolved 
to carry out their programme. 

The next day he again appears before the Convention ; but, ere he 
can open his lips, Billaud swoops down upon him like a tiger, and, in 
a fiery speech, reveals to his confréres the Jacobin conspiracy. Fierce 
and indignant murmurs break from every mouth, swelling each mo- 
ment, until they rise into a terrible shout of “Down with the 
Tyrant!” Up springs Tallien, crying, in a voice of thunder, “TI was 
present at the Jacobins; I heard the plot for the formation of the 
army of this second Cromwell, and I armed myself with this dagger, 
to pierce his heart if you have not the courage to order his arrest !” 
As he speaks Tallien makes a movement as though he would stab the 
culprit, who shrinks and cowers before the glittering steel. Louder 
and louder rise the acclamations; other speakers follow—all in the 
same strain. In vain does Robespierre implore a hearing, his voice 
is drowned with “ Down with the Tyrant!” He springs upon the 
benches; “The Shades of Danton and Camille repel you!” cry a 
score of voices. He rushes to the President, shrieking, “ Will you 
hear me!” Fists are shaken in his face; he supplicates, grovels, 
yells with the agony of fear, rushes from one to the other. He is 
driven back with curses and deafening howls. His voice cracks and 


fails him, then in his ears ring the terrible words, “ The blood of 


Danton chokes you!” He is arrested. 

But, in the meantime, the Jacobins are up and doing. As the 
gensdarmes bring forth their prisoner he is torn from them, against 
his will, and carried off to the Hotel de Ville. Fear has paralysed 
him. He will not present himself to the people; he will not proclaim 
himself Dictator ; he will not sign a paper calling on the people to 
revolt ; he will not even countenance revolt ; he isin a coma of terror. 
At the news of the rescue the troops of the Commune muster quickly. 
Drunken Henriot, at the head of his soldiers, dashes through the 
streets of Paris shouting to the people to revolt; but they are tired of 
the worship of their bloody Moloch, and his own men turn their cannon 
upon-the Hotel de Ville, throw down their arms, and disperse. 

It is night. Within a dimly-lit apartment of the Hotel de Ville 
sit Robespierre, and his brethren St. Just, Couthon, Lébas—the wolves 
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are caged at last. The death-knell of Ja Terreur is ringing. St. Just 
and Lébas look bold and defiant ; Couthon, with his angel face and 
silvery voice and withered limbs, anxious, but resigned; the sickly 
rays of the candle fall full upon the hideously cadaverous features of 
tobespierre. He has a loaded pistol and poison before him ; but this 
worshipper of the bloody virtues of .Rome cannot imitate the old 
heathen heroism, and die with his fortunes. With shaking limbs and 
twitching face he listens to the murmurs, the momentarily increasing 
stir, the surge of the multitude without. The sharp report of a pistol 
rings through the room—Lébas has shot himself through the heart, 
and falls dead. Henriot rushes in to cry that all is lost ; Coffinhal, 
with an epithet of disgust, hurls him out of the window into the court 
below, where he lies a lifeless mass. ‘The soldiers are battering at the 
door ; it gives way with a crash, and in they rush. A shot is fired, 
and Robespierre’s ,head falls upon the table; it has broken his jaw. 
All the conspirators are captured. The cold ghostly light of the 
dawn is just breaking as the senseless bloody form of the Incorrup- 
tible is borne out into the streets upon a litter. It is carried to the 
Tuileries and laid upon a table, while the Convention in the next 
room decide his fate. As the day advances, crowds flock to the 
Tuileries as to a raree-show, and fill the chambers wherein lies the 
once terrible King of la Terreur—terrible no longer, but an abject, 
shrunken, revolting-looking object. He lies upon his side. From 
the broken jaw oozes out the dark blood, and creeps over the livid 
face, dropping into the gaping mouth, and filling it with clotted gore ; 
he has half-bandaged the wound, and the blood-stained handkerchief 
contrasts horribly with the corpse-like features. And the foul mob 
—to gain whose favour and applause he has shed torrents of blood— 
does it commiserate with him, weep over him, do all it can to soothe 
his anguish ? Hear this, all ye who court its favour!—ye modern 
Communists of France, who would fain be imitators of this man; ye 
would-be Republicans of England, who so long to follow in the steps 
of your French brothers! It spat upon him, mocked his groans, 
pricked him with knives; there was not one who would raise the cup 
of water, that stood beside him to his burning, cracking lips! I 
wonder what he thought of the Republican doctrines for whose sake 
he had sold his soul at that moment. 

A form of trial is gone through, and then the wild Couthon and the 
rest are tied down in a cart and jolted off to la mere Guillotine. Paris 
is frantic with joy. Before the cart dance the women, shouting and 
singing with demoniac glee. As it passes through the streets the 
friends and relations of his dead victims troop out to meet it with yells 
of frantic joy, to curse its ghastly burden, body and soul, and to pray 
to God to cast him into hellfire. As he mounts the scaffold the 
executioner tears off the bandage from his face ; the shattered jaw falls, 
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and there leaps from his throat such an unearthly yell, as though the 
fiends had already their claws upon his soul. He looks down, shudder- 
ing, upon the sea of heads; it waves and surges, as though it would 
sweep away the scaffold, and up from its cruel depths rises a howl of 
execration. Ferocious joy is upon every face ; every mouth gapes for 
his blood. No look of pity ; all merciless—as himself. He has sown 
the dragon’s teeth, and behold the harvest! The knife falls, and the 
head of Maximilian Robespierre rolls into the basket. 

What a contrast is this picture to the death of Mirabeau! The 
one ever opposed himself to the unreasoning fury of the mob; the 
other ever glutted it—a lesson that all legislators should lay to heart. 
I have endeayoured, as far as my space would allow, to give an inm- 
partial portrait of this extraordinary criminal. I have attempted 
neither to whiten nor to blacken his memory. Intense envy, egotism, 
and the worship of an idea were the source of all his crimes. He 
had no natural thirst for murder, like Marat and Danton ; he was 
simply callous—utterly devoid of all human pity—using murder as a 
means towards an end. The man who abstracts himself from hu- 
manity, and becomes the fanatic of an idea, is more dangerous than a 
hundred Neros. Had he lived fifty years before his time, he would 
have lived and died a respected and respectable citizen. He would 
have been an ardent opponent of all blood-spilling—a theoretical Re- 
publican, sighing at times over the impossibility of carrying out his 
theory, but resigned to contemplate it as a theory. A cold self- 
opinionated man he would still have been, but endowed with every 
virtue that the correct world loves to praise. You meet such men 
every day;-they abound in every community. Had he possessed 
physical and moral courage, and a more expansive political creed, he 
might have become a great, wise, though severe ruler; but, lacking 
those qualities, he became a scourge of God—the most wholesale and 
atrocious murderer, and the most revolting, contemptible, and utterly 
redeemless criminal of ancient or modern times ! 
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Cuapter I, 


In the little woodland town of Graufthal, on the borders of the Vosges 
and of Alsace, there lived one of those respectable rural doctors who still 
wore peruques, large square-tailed coats, knee-breeches, and silver- 
buckled shoes. 

This worthy man was named Frantz Mathéus. He inherited from 
his ancestors the oldost house in the place, an orchard, some arable 
land on the mountain, a few acres of meadow in the valley ; and if you 
add to this modest patrimony, eggs, milk, cheese, and, from time to 
time, a lean fowl, sent to the Doctor by the honest peasants out of 
the fulness of their gratitude, you will have the whole of Maitre Frantz’s 
income: it sufficed for his maintenance and that of his old servant 
Martha, as well as his horse Bruno. 

Maitre Frantz was a curious type of the old doctores medicine, theo- 
logis or philosophiz# of the good German school. His face expressed 
the gentlest placidity, the most perfect goodnature ; his ruling passion 
was metaphysics. The same pleasure which you, I imagine, might 
take in reading ‘Candide’ or ‘The Sentimental Journey,’ he experi- 
enced in meditating the ‘ Tractatus Theologico-politicus’ of Baruch 
Spinosa, or the ‘ Monadologie’ of Leibnitz. He also made experiments 
in physics and chemistry for his own amusement. 

Having one day put some flour of ergot-rye into a bottle of water, 
he perceived, at the end of a month or two, that his rye had given 
birth to a number of little eels, which speedily produced a crowd of 
others. Mathéus, transported with enthusiasm at this discovery, at 
once concluded from it that if eels can be made with rye-flour, men 
may be made with the flour of wheat. But after reflecting more on 
the subject the learned Doctor thought that this transformation must 
be effected slowly—progressively ; that from rye would come eels— 
from eels fish of all kinds; from these fishes, reptiles, quadrupeds, 
birds, and so on, up to man inclusive—the whole by virtue of the law 
of progress. He called this progression “ the ladder of being ;” and 
as he had studied Greek, Latin, and several other languages, he set 
himself to compose a magnificent work, in sixteen volumes, entitled, 
‘ Palingenesis-Psychologico-Anthropo-Zoology,’ explaining’spontaneous 
generation, the transformation of bodies, and the peregrination of 
souls; citing Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Isis and Osiris, Thales of Miletus, 
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Heraclitus, Democritus—in short, all the cosmological philosophers, 
both ancient and modern. 

He sent several copies of this work to the German universities, and 
what was more astonishing was, that a good number of philosophers 
adopted his system ; titles were conferred on him of Corresponding 
Member of the Surgical Institution of Prague, of the Royal Society of 
Sciences of Goettingen, and of Veterinary Councillor of the Stud of 
Wurtzbourg. 

Mathéus, encouraged by these illustrious suffrages, resolved to bring 
out a second edition of his ‘ Palingenesis,’ enriched with notes in 
Hebrew and Syriac in elucidation of the text. 

But his old servant—a woman of great sense—represented to him 
that this glorious enterprise had already cost him half of all he was 
worth; and that he would be obliged to sell his horse, his orchard, 
and his meadows, to print his Syriac notes. She begged him to think 
a little more of mundane matters, and to moderate his anthropo- 
zoological ardour. 

These judicious considerations greatly vexed Maitre Frantz, but he 
could not help seeing that the good woman was right; he sighed pro- 
foundly, and shut within his heart his aspirations after glory. 

Now all this had happened a long time ago. Mathéus had re- 
turned to his habitual mode of life ; he mounted his horse early in the 
morning to go and visit his patients ; he returned late, harassed with 
fatigue; in the evening, instead of shutting himself up in his library, 
he went down into the garden to prune his vine, to clear his trees of 
caterpillars, and to hoe his lettuces ; after supper, Jean-Claude Wacht- 
mann the schoolmaster, Christian the garde champétre, and a few 
gossips of the neighbourhood with their spinning-wheels dropped in. 
They all sat round a table, and chatted about the weather, Mathéus 
entertaining them with news of his patients ; and, at nightfall, he went 
tranquilly to bed, to recommence on the morrow. 

Thus passed the days, months, and years. But this peaceful mode 
of existence could not console Maitre Frantz for having missed his 
vocation. Often, in his distant rides, alone in the midst of the woods, 
he reproached himself for his fatal inaction: “Frantz,” he said to 
himself, “ Graufthal is not the place for you! All those whom the 
Being of beings has made depositories of the treasures of science belong 
to humanity. What will you answer to that Great Being when the 
time for rendering an account of yourself shall have come? Will He 
not say to you, in a voice of thunder: ‘Frantz Mathéus, I had gifted 
you with the most magnificent intelligence, I had unveiled to ,you 
things divine and human, I had destined you from the beginning of 
time to spread the lights of sound philosophy ; where are your works? 
In vain for you to try to excuse yourself on the plea of its being 
necessary for you to attend to the sick; these vulgar duties were not 
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made for you; others would have filled your place. Go, Frantz! go; 
you were not worthy of the confidence I placed in you, and I condemn 
you to redescend the ladder of being !’” 

Sometimes even the good soul woke himself in the middle of the 
night with crying out, “Frantz! Frantz! you are highly culpable!” 
His old servant would rush to his bedside in alarm, exclaiming: 

“Good heavens! what’s the matter ?” 

“Tt’s nothing—it’s nothing,” Mathéus would answer; “I’ve had a 
bad dream—that’s all.” 

This moral condition the illustrious doctor could not endure for 
ever ; the compression of his metaphysical tendencies was too severe. 

One evening, as he was returning to the village along the bank of 
the Zinsel, he met one of those hawkers of bibles and almanacks who 
make their way even to the tops of the mountains to sell their wares. 
Maitre Frantz had not lost the taste for worm-eaten books; he dis- 
mounted, and looked over the hawker’s stock. By the merest chance 
this one possessed a copy of the ‘ Anthropo-Zoology,’ which he had 
not been able to dispose of for fifteen years; and, seeing Mathéus 
regard this work with a thoroughly paternal love, he did not fail to 
tell him that nothing sold better than that, that everybody wanted to 
read this book, that no more copies were tc be had, and that in conse- 
quence of this great demand the work was every day becoming more 
rare. 

Maitre Frantz’s heart beat strongly, his hand trembled. 

“Oh, Great Demiourgos! Great Demiourgos!” he murmured to 
himself; “here I recognise thine infinite wisdom. Out of the mouths 
of the simple thou recallest the sages to their duties !” 

Maitre Frantz returned to Graufthal in a state of extreme agita- 
tion; he went about vaguely; a crowd of incoherent ideas pressed 
upon his mind. Should he go and live at Goettingen? Should he go 
to Prague? Ought he to reprint the ‘ Palingenesis’ with new notes ? 
Or ought he to apostrophise the age on its indifference to the subject 
of anthropo-zoology ? 

All this tormented, distressed him ; but the means appeared to him 
too long, and his impatience admitting of no delay, he resolved to follow 
the example’of the old prophets—to go forth himself into the universe 
and preach his own doctrine. 


Cuapter II. 


Wuen Frantz Mathéus had formed the generous resolve of illuminating 
the world with his own light, a strange and undefinable calm entered 
into the depths of his soul. It was the eve of St. Boniface, towards 
six o'clock in the evening; a splendid sun lit the valley of Graufthal, 
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and relieved the motionless branches of the tall firs against the clear 
sky. 

The good man was seated in his father’s old armchair of near the 
small casement, his eyes wandering over the silent little town stretched 
at the foot of the misty mountains, 

Countrymen were mowing grass on the skirt of the forest; women, 
old Martha herself amongst them, armed with rakes, were turning the 
hay and singing old country airs. 

The Zinsel murmured softly in its pebbly bed; a low hum filled 
the air; long files of ducks were taking their way up the stream, and 
every now and then raised their nasal cry; fowls were sleeping under 
the shadow of walls, on the shafts of carts and implements of labour ; 
chubby children were romping and amusing themselves on the 
thresholds of cottages; and watchdogs, their muzzles between their 
paws, gave themselves up to the overpowering heat of the day. 

This calm scene insensibly touched the heart of Mathéus; silent 
tears stole down his venerable cheeks; he took his already gray head 
between his hands, and, with his elbows on the window-ledge, wept 
like a child. 

A crowd of tender recollections rose to his mind. That rustic dwell- 
ing, the abode of his father—this little garden, the trees of which he 
had cultivated, every plant in which he had sown—this old oak fur- 
niture, embrowned by time—all reminded him of his peaceful happiness, 
his habits, his friends, his infancy ; and it almost seemed as if each of 
those inanimate objects appealed to him in touching accents not to 
desert them—reproached him for his ingratitude, and commiserated 
him beforehand on his loneliness in the world. And the heart of 
Frantz Mathéus echoed all these voices, and at every recollection fresh 
tears streamed more abundantly from his eyes. 

Then, when he thought of the poor little town of which he was in 
some sort the only providence; when, through his tears, he looked at 
each of the little doors at which he had so often stopped to speak 
words of consolation, to distribute help, and to give ease to human 
sufferings; when he remembered all the hands that had pressed his, 
all the looks of affection and love that had blessed him—then he felt 
the weight of his resolution almost more than he could bear, and dared 
uot think of the moment of his departure. 

“What will Christian Schmidt say,” he thought, “whose wife I 
cured of a cruel malady, and who does not know how sufficiently to 
show his gratitude to me? What will Jacob Zimmer say, whom I 
saved from ruin, when he had not a farthing left to rebuild his barn? 
What will old Martha say, who Las taken care of me with a mother’s 
tenderness, who brought me my coffee and cream every morning, who 
mended my breeches and stockings, and who would never go to bed 
till she had covered me up and pulled my cotton nightcap down to 
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my ears? Poor Martha !—poor, poor, good old Martha! Only yester- 
day, she was knitting me warm under-stockings, and putting away 
the dozen new shirts she had spun for me with her own hands! And — 
what will Georges Brenner say, on hearing that his wood will be burnt 
by somebody else? He'll be very angry; he’s a man of the canine 
race, who will not listen to reason, and will not let me go.” 

Such were the reflections of Frantz Mathéus; and if his resolution 
had not been firm, unshakable, so many obstacles would have overthrown 
his courage. 

But in proportion as the sun went down towards the Falberg, and 
the coolness of night spread itself over the bottom of the valley, he 
felt calmness and serenity revive within his soul ; his eyes rose lovingly 
towards heaven, the last rays of twilight illuminating his inspired 
brow; he might have been thought to be praying silently. Frantz 
Mathcéus was thinking of the incalculable consequences of his system 
for the happiness of future men, and nothing but Martha’s arrival 
could interrupt the flow of his sublime meditations. 

He heard his old servant go into the kitchen, put away her rake 
behind the door, and begin to take down plates and dishes preparatory 
to supper. 

These sounds, familiar to his ear; Martha’s tread, which he would 
have recognised among a thousand; the hum of the little town, the 
song of the men and women haymakers returning merrily home, the 
small windows in which lights were appearing one by one—all this 
once more affected the good man; he dared not stir from his seat ; 
with joined hands and down-bent head, he listened to these inter- 
mingled sounds. “ Listen to these beloved sounds,” he said, to himself, 
“for perhaps you may never hear them again !—never !” 


Suddenly Martha opened the room-door. She could not see her 
master, and called out: 


“ Are you there, Doctor ?” 

“Yes, Martha, I’m here,” answered Mathéus, in a trembling voice. 

“Bless us! why do you sit in the dark like that? I'll run and 
cet a light.” 

“There’s no need. I’d rather speak to you so. Id rather tell 
you—. Come—listen to me.” 

Mathéus could not articulate another word ; his heart beat violently, 
and he thought: “If I were to see her face when I tell her what I 
must tell her—it would be too painful.” 

Martha felt by the Doctor’s tone of voice that she was going to 
hear distressing news, and her knees bent under her. 

“ What is the matter with you, Doctor?” she said ; 
trembles !” 

“Tt’s nothing —it’s nothing, my good, my dear Martha! — it’s 


nothing. Sit down—here, near me; I’ve something to tell you——” 
VOL, XXXIL 
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But again the words died upon his lips. 

After a few moments’ silence, he went on: 

“Tt will distress you, but it must be done.” 

The old servant in great anxiety hurried away to fetch the lamp ; 
when she returned she saw Mathéus as pale as death. 

- “You are ill, Doctor,” she cried ; “ you are in pain, I am sure!” 

But the illustrious Doctor had had time to collect his thoughts. A 
luminous idea flashed upon his mind: “ If I can succeed in convincing 
Martha, all will go well, and it will clearly prove besides that entire 
humanity will be unable to resist the eloquence of Frantz Mathéus.” 
Full of this conviction, he rose. 

“ Martha,” he said, “look me full in the face.” 

“T’m looking at you, Doctor,” replied the bewildered old servant. 

“Well, you see before you Frantz Mathéus, Doctor of Medicine of 
the Faculty of Strasbourg, Corresponding Member of the Surgical 
Institute of Prague and of the Royal Society of Sciences of Goettingen, 
Veterinary Councillor of the Stud of Wurtzbourg, and formerly, by a 
truly frightful concourse of circumstances, Surgeon-Major to the band 
of Schinderhannes.” 

Here the Doctor paused, to allow Martha time to appreciate the 
full magnificence of these titles. He then went on: 

“ Frantz Mathéus, sole inventor of the famous psychologico-anthroyo- 
zoological doctrine, which ‘has shaken the world, astounded ignorance, 
exasperated envy, and struck the universe with admiration! Frantz 
Mathéus, to whom have been entrusted the destinies of humanity and 
of cosmological philosophy, founded on the three kingdoms of nature 
—vegetable, animal, and human! Frantz Mathéus, who for fifteen 
years has languished in shameful ease, and whose indignant conscience 
every day reproaches him with having abandoned to the hazard of 
systems, the sophisms of schools, and the disastrous influence of 
prejudice, the future of humankind!” 

Martha trembled in every limb; never had she seen her master in 
such a state of enthusiasm. 

The illustrious philosopher, on his side, marked with satisfaction 
his servant's bewilderment. He went on with redoubled eloquence: 

“How long, Mathéus, will you take upon yourself this frightful 
responsibility ? How long will you forget the sublime mission im- 
posed on you by genius? Do you not hear the voices calling you? 
Do you not know that, to mount the ladder of being, one must 
suffer, and that to suffer is to merit? Ignorance and sophistry raise 
themselves in vain against you! March—march! Frantz Mathéus ! 
Sow on your way the beneficent germs of anthropo-zoology, and your 
glory, immortal as truth, shall grow from age to age, sheltering 
beneath its evergreen foliage the future generations! It is for this 
purpose, Martha, that you must pack up my valise this evening; tell 
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Nickel, the cobbler, to mend Bruno's saddle ; give a double feed of oats 
to the poor beast ; and I shall set off to-morrow before daybreak, to 
preach my doctrine to the universe.” 

At this conclusion Martha was very nearly tumbling backwards ; 
she thought her master had gone out of his senses. 

“What, Doctor!” she stammered; “you want to leave us—to 
abandon us? Qh, no! it's impossible! You—so good—who have 
none but friends in the place! You can’t think of such a thing!” 

“Tt must be so,” replied Mathéus, stoically—“ it must be so; it is 
my duty.” 

Martha said no more, and appeared to resign herself. As usual, 
she laid the cloth and served up the Doctor’s supper. That day it 
was a fowl, with rice, and filberts for dessert; Mathéus—of the family 
of the nibblers—was very fond of nuts. His servant multiplied about 
him all kinds of seductions ; she herself carved the fowl, and assisted 
him to the most delicate morsels; she refilled his glass to the brim, 
and looked at him with a melancholy eye, as if in pity. 

When the meal was finished, she conducted Mathéus into his little 
bedroom, turned the bedclothes down herself, and satisfied herself 
that his cotton nightcap was under the pillow. 

All was white, clean, neatly arranged ; the china washhand-basin on 
the stand, the ewer of fresh water in the basin, the little glass shining 
between the two windows; the bookcase, containing the ‘ Anthropo- 
Zoology,’ in sixteen volumes, some Latin authors, and books of 
medicine carefully dated; everywhere might be recognised the 
attentive care of the vigilant housewife. 

After having convinced herself that everything was in its place, 
Martha opened the door and wished her master “good-night” in a voice 
so touching that the illustrious philosopher felt heartrent. He would 
have liked to have thrown himself upon the excellent woman’s neck, 
and said to her, “ Martha—my good Martha—you cannot imagine 
how much Frantz Mathéus admires your courage and resignation. 
He predicts for you the highest future destiny!” That is what he 
would have liked to have said ; but fear of a too pathetic scene calmed 
his deep emotion, and he contented himself by again gently enjoining 
her to give adouble feed of oats to Bruno, and to wake him at 
daybreak. 

The good woman went slowly away, and the illustrious Doctor 
Mathéus, happy in this first triumph, lay down in his feather-bed. 

For a long time he could not close an eye ; he recapitulated all the 
events of this memorable day, and the sublime consequences of the 
anthropo-zoological system ; images, invocations, prosopopccia, linked 
themselves one with another in his luminous mind, until at last his 
eyelids drooped, and he sank into a profound sleep. 
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Cuarpter III. 


Tue pale rays of dawn were dimly lighting the little town of Grauf- 
thal when Frantz Mathéus opened his eyes; the red cock of his 
neighbour Christina Bauer awoke him with its matutinal crow at the 
moment when Socrates and Pythagoras were placing crowns of 
imperishable flowers upon his head. 

This happy omen put him immediately into a good humour. He 
pulled on his breeches, and opened his window to breathe the free air. 
But judge of his surprise when he discovered, a few steps from the 
door, Jean-Claude Wachtmann, the schoolmaster, pacing to and fro, a 
paper in his hand, and making truly extraordinary gestures. 

What doubled the Doctor’s astonishment was to see that Jean- 
Claude had on his large Sunday coat, and that he wore his immense 
three-cornered hat and silver-buckled shoes. 

“ What are you doing here so early in the morning, Maitre Claude *” 
he asked. 

“Tm reading,” replied the schoolmaster gravely, without disturbing 
himself; “I’m reading a piece of eloquence composed by myself— 
something to soften the heart of a rock !” 

The gesture, the attitude, and the imposing look of Jean-Claude 
portended trouble to the soul of Frantz Mathéus; he began to 
conceive vague inquietude. 

“Maitre Claude,” he said, in a faltering voice, “ I am not unaware 
of your talents and remarkable learning; will you have the kindness 
to let me look at this discourse ?” 

“You shall hear it, Doctor—you shall hear it, when the others are 
assembled,” replied Claude Wachtmann, putting his paper into the 
large pocket of his black coat ; “it is before everybody I wish to read 
this remarkable work, the fruit of my studies and of my profound 
sorrow. 

The schoolmaster’s look was august as he pronounced these words, 
and Frantz Mathéus felt himself turn pale. 

“Martha! Martha!” he murmured to himself, “what have you 
done? Not content with shaking my courage by your tears, you still 
further take advantage of my being asleep to raise the village against 
me !” 

Alas! the illustrious Doctor had not deceived himself; his per- 
fidious servant had given the note of warning, and the report of his 
departure had spread far and wide. 

Georges Brenner, the woodman, soon made his appearance. He cast 
a savage look towards the Doctor's house, and clapped himself down 
on the stone bench by the door ; then came Christian, the thresher, 
every feature expressing dejection; then Katel Schmidt, the miller’s 
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sister; then all the village, women, children, old folks, as if to a 
funeral. 

Mathéus, hidden behind his windows, shuddered at seeing the 
gathering storm. His first idea was to confront this ignorant crowd, 
entirely destitute of the simplest notions on the subject of the three 
kingdoms of nature—to make them blush for their narrow selfishness, 
by demonstrating in the most evident manner that Frantz Mathéus 
owed himself to the universe, and that his sublime genius could not 
bury itself at Graufthal without committing a terrible crime towards 
humankind ; but afterwards his natural prudence suggested to his 
mind a less imposing project, though one that was quite legitimate, 
and requiring tact for its execution: he resolved to go softly into 
the kitchen, from the kitchen into the barn, then to saddle Bruno and 
to escape by the back-door. 

This ingenious design made the good man smile ; he pictured to 
himself Maitre Claude’s stupefaction in thinking to catch the hare in 
its form when it was already trotting far away over the mountain. 

Hastily he put on a pair of new ‘woollen stockings, his big brown 
overcoat, and his heavy riding-boots, furnished with spurs like clock- 
wheels ; then he put on his wide-brimmed hat that gave him a 
venerable appearance, and opened his door with infinite caution. 
But, in crossing the kitchen, he fortunately recollected the ‘ Anthropo- 
Zoology,’ and returned in haste to put the synopsis in his pocket. 

The illustrious Doctor regretted not being able to take with him 
the sixteen quarto volumes, but he carried in his head all the develop- 
ments of that great work, as well as the notes, corollaries, references, 
and a mass of unpublished and curious observations, the results of his 
later studies, 

At last, after a farewell look at his cherished library, he stole, all in 
a tremble, into the stable, like an unfortunate captive escaping from 
the hands of infidels. 

Broad daylight already made its way in through the dull panes of a 
skylight, and the sight of Bruno revived his courage. 

Bruno was a vigorous horse, with massive neck and shoulders, wide 
chest ; short, solid, thick-set, with firm hocks; in a word, the worthy 
and robust bearer of the country Doctor. 

On seeing Maitre Mathéus go by on Bruno, everyone might have 
said : 

“There go the very best beast and the greatest philosopher in the 
country.” 

Frantz Mathéus saw, by his shining and well-rounded paunch, that 
he had eaten his double feed of oats; therefore, without dissertation of 
any sort, he put on his large leathern saddle, in one of the holsters of 
which he placed the copy of his synopsis; then, with a precipitateness 

which proved his great desire to escape Claude Wachtmann’s eloquence, 
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he led his horse into the barn, raised the bar, and opened the folding- 
door. 

But the anger and exasperation of the Doctor are not to be imagined, 
when he saw the whole village gathered about the door, Jean-Claude 
Wachtmann at the head, Hubert the blacksmith on his right, and 
Christian Bauer on his left. His venerable face turned suddenly red, 
and his habitually calm and meditative eyes shot forth the lightnings 
of a noble indignation. 

He mounted abruptly into the saddle, crying : 

** Make way!” 

But the crowd did not stir, and Maitre Frantz even thought he 
could perceive a mocking smile on all their lips, as if defying him 
to go. 

“Come, my friends, make way for me,” he said, in a less decided 
tone; “I am going to see my patients in the mountain.” 

This falsehood, so contrary to his system, pained him; yet the 
peasants, who knew his goodness, took no heed of it. 

“We know all,” cried fat Catherine, pretending to shed tears in her 
apron, “we know all! Martha has told us all—you want to leave 
the village.” 

Mathéus was going to reply, when Jean-Claude Wachtmann, with a 
single wave of his hand, imposed silence on everybody ; he then planted 
himself in front of the Doctor to overpower him by his looks, majesti- 
cally drew forth his spectacles from their case, pressed them down upon 
his big nose, smoothed out his paper with a grave air, once more looked 
around him to command the attention of the crowd, and began to read 
the following masterpiece in a solemn tone, pausing at the commas 
and full-stops, and gesticulating like a very preacher : 

“When the great Antiochus, Emperor of Nineveh and Babylon, 
formed the ambitious design of departing from his kingdom to make 
the conquest of the five quarters of the world, with the guilty view of 
covering himself with laurels, his friend Cineas said to him: ‘Great 
Antiochus, worthy scion of so many kings, Emperor of Babylon, of 
Nineveh, and of Mesopotamia, a country situate between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates—magnanimous and invincible warrior ! deign to 
lend an ear to the touching words of your friend Cineas, a man of 
intelligence, who prostrates himself before you, and who can give you 
none but the best advice. What is glory, Antiochus ?—what is glory ? 
An empty smoke, like a dense shadow that has not the least body to 
support it. Glory !—the scourge of humanity, bearing with it plague, 
war, and famine, shame and desolation! What! illustrious Antiochus, 
would you abandon your wife, an august queen full of virtues, and 
your poor children, who wring their hands and cover themselves with 
ashes? What! can you have a soul so hardened and perverse as to 
plunge into an abyss of desolation this people that adores you, these 
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nubile women, these mature men, these infants at the breast, and these 
old men with locks white as the snow of Mount Ida, of whom you are 
as it were the father! You hear their cries—their tears—their——’ ” 

He could not proceed any further; the crowd, as with one assent, 
suddenly burst into tears; the women sobbed, the men sighed, the 
children squalled, and the whole house was filled with lamentations. 

At that moment Claude Wachtmann raised himself upon the point 
of his toes, and moved his big nose from right to left to assure himself 
that each one was doing his duty. He caught sight of Jacques Burrus’s 
little incorrigible, who, having climbed upon the ,barn-ladder, was 
holding old Mathéus’ gray cat by the tail and making the poor 
brute squall dolefully. He made a sign with his finger to the young 
rascal, who, recollecting his instructions, set to crying with all his 
might. 

Claude Wachtmann then enjoyed his triumph, for never had the 
like been heard before. 

The face of Frantz Mathéus expressed consternation; however, 
when he heard Cineas speak to the great Antiochus, an imperceptible 
smile spread over his lips; he moved forward a step, so as to bring the 
head of Bruno outside of the circle. 

Jean-Claude raised his hand, and everybody became silent as if by 
enchantment. 

“Tllustrious Doctor Mathéus,” he continued, “in like manner with. 
the inhabitants of Babylon—-—” 

But at the same instant Frantz Mathéus, without waiting for the 
end, drove both spurs into Bruno, who bounded off like a storm, 
through hedges, over gardens, crops, bushes; crushing the cabbages of ' 
one, the turnips of another, the barley of this one, the oats of that—in 
short, as if the deuce was in him. 

The cries of the crowd pursued him; but the Doctor did not even: 
turn his head, and was soon across the large communal meadow. 

Jean-Claude’s face was as lank and yellow as a wax candle. He 
raised his long arms and cried : 

* “Tve not finished! I’ve not yet read the passage of Nebuchad- 
neazar changed into an ox with the plumes of an eagle for his pride! 
Listen, Jacques—Herbert—Christian !” 

But nobody would listen; the whole village was on the track of 
Mathéus, shouting, hissing, the dogs barking, as if the end of the 
world had come. 

Very soon they saw the Doctor mount the Falberg at a gallop; he 
had crossed the Zinsel swimming, and was holding on to Bruno’s 
neck, the tails of his coat flying in the air from the speed at which he 
was going. 

At length he disappeared in the woods, and the peasants looked at 
one another aghast. 
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Jean-Claude greatly wanted to return to the continuation of his 
beautiful discourse, but everybody turned their backs upon him, 
saying : 

“What's the use of your discourse since we have lost our Doctor? 
Ah! if we had only thought of it, some one might have held him by 
the bridle!” 

Tt was thus that the illustrious Doctor Frantz Mathéus, thanks to 
his heroic resolution, to his presence of mind, and to the vigorous legs 
of Bruno, succeeded in recovering his independence. 


Cuapter LY. 


His delight may be imagined when he saw himself safe from Jean- 
Claude and all the others. The distant cries of the village soon died 
on his ears, and gave place to the vast silence of the forest. 

Then the good man, praising God for all things, let his bridle fall 
on Bruno’s neck, and tranquilly ascended the hill of Saverne. 

The sun was high when he reached the road; but though the heat 
struck full upon the nape of his neck, though perspiration trickled 
down his spine, and Bruno stopped from time to time to crop a few 
tufts of grass by the wayside, the illustrious philosopher perceived 
nothing of it. He already saw himself in the theatre of his triumphs, 
going from city to city, from village to village, overthrowing sophists, 
and planting throughout the world the beneficent germs of anthropo- 
zoology. 

“Frantz Mathéus,” he cried, “ you are truly predestined! For you 
alone was reserved the glory of making the human race happy, and of 
diffusing the eternal light ! See these broad-spread lands, these towns, 
these farms, these hamlets, these cottages—they await your coming ! 
Everywhere the need is felt of a new doctrine, founded on the three 
kingdoms of nature; everywhere men are moving in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Frantz, I tell you this without vanity, but also without false 
modesty, the Being of beings has His eye fixed on you! March!" 
march! and your name, like that of Pythagoras, of Moses, of Cén- 
fucius, and of the most sublime lawgivers, will be repeated from echo 
to echo to the end of time !” 

The illustrious Doctor was reasoning thus in all the sincerity of his 
soul, and descending the side of the Falberg under the shadow of the 
firs, when merry shouts, peals of laughter, and the rasping sounds of 
a violin, drew him from his profound meditations. 

He was then about two leagues from Graufthal, in front of the 
Dripping Pan publichouse, where the inhabitants of St.-Jean des 
Choux came to eat bacon omelettes, and to dance with their sweet- 
hearts. A number of people were there: mowers in their shirtsleeves, 
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and peasant-girls of the neighbourhood in short petticoats, whirling 
like the wind around the arbour. They raised the leg, stamped, made 
passes, double passes, triple passes, and shouted enough to crack the 
clouds. 

Coucou Peter, the fiddler, the famous Coucou Peter, welcomed in 
all the beershops, breweries, and taverns of Alsace—the good, the 
jovial Coucou Peter—was seated on a barrel of beer in a recess of the 
garden, in his big drugget under-waistcoat, garnished with steel 
buttons the size of crown-pieces, with fresh-coloured, plump-looking 
cheeks, and his hat surmounted by a cock’s feather. He was scraping 
with full elbow-power an old country waltz, and formed in himself the 
whole orchestra of the Dripping Pan. Wine, beer, and kirschwasser 
flowed on the tables, and vigorous kisses, quite openly given, stimulated 
the universal enjoyment. 

In spite of all his cares for the future of the world and of civilisa- 
tion, Frantz Mathéus could not withhold his admiration from this 
pleasant sight. He pulled up behind the arbour, and laughed heartily 
at the little kissings and lovemakings which he discovered through 
the hornbeam hedge. But while the good man was giving himself up 
to these curious observations, the fiddler suddenly stopped in the midst 
of a flourish, sprang from his barrel, and cried, in a ringing voice: 

“Ha! ha! ha!—the Doctor! Good Doctor Frantz! Hi, there! 
Make way for me, that I may bring you the inventor of the peregri- 
nation of souls and the transformation of men into potatoes !” 

It must be understood that the illustrious philosopher had committed 
the imprudence of communicating his psychologico-anthropo-zoological 
meditations to Coucou ‘Peter, who had no fear of compromising the 
system by disrespectful allusions. 

“Ho, Doctor Mathéus!” he cried, coming out of his retreat, 
“ you've come in the nick of time. Hey for jollity !” 

And throwing his hat into the air, he leaped the ditch, climbed over 
the paling, and seized Bruno by the bridle. 

There was a general hurrah, for all the good people present knew 
Mathéus. 

“Come in, Doctor! Take a glass of wine, Doctor !—no, a glass of 
kirsechwasser—this way, Doctor !” 

One took him by the collar, another by the arm, a third by the tail 
of his coat; and they shouted, and the women laughed, till poor 
Frantz didn’t know which way to turn. 

Bruno was led into the shade, and a feed of oats given him, and 
two minutes afterwards the illustrious philosopher found himself seated 
between Petrus Brentz the gamekeeper, and Tobie Miiller, fhe land- 
lord of the Dripping Pan. Before him danced Coucou Peter, now 
on one leg, now on the other, and playing the famous Hopser of 
Lutzelstein with a seductive energy that was truly amazing. 
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“Take my jug,” cried Tobie. 

“ Doctor, you'll drink out of my glass, won’t you ?” cried little Suzel. 
And her lips, parted with a soft smile, showed her little snow-white . 
teeth. 

“Yes, my dear,” stammered the good man, whose eyes sparkled 
with happiness ; “yes, with pleasure.” 

Some one clapped him on the shoulder: 

“Have you breakfasted yet, Doctor ?” 
| “Not yet, my friend.” 
> “Hi, Maitre Tobie! A bacon omelette for the Doctor !” 

At last, at the end of a few minutes everybody had returned to 
their places: the young girls, their arms resting on the table, and 
their hands entwined in those of their sweethearts; the old papas in 
front of their mugs of beer, the stout mothers against the hornbeam 
hedge. Coucou Peter once more gave the signal for the dance, and 
the waltzing recommenced with greater spirit than ever. 

The illustrious philosopher would have liked to have begun to 
preach then and there, but he saw that youth given up to pleasure was 
not in a condition to listen to his words with all desirable attention. 

In the interval between the galops Coucou Peter returned to the 
table to empty his glass, and cried: 

“ Doctor Frantz, your legs must be stiff! Take one of these pretty 


little pullets, and off with you both! Look at little Grédel yonder— 
how neatly she’s made, how appetising! What a waist! what eyes! 
what pretty little feet! Grédel, come here! Doesn’t your heart 
prompt you ?” 

The young peasant approached smiling, and looking charming in her 
black cap and velvet bodice dotted all over with glittering spangles. 


5) 


“What do you want, Coucou Peter ?” she asked archly. 

“What do I want?” said the fiddler, taking her by the chin, which 
was round, rosy, and smooth as a peach: “what doI want? Ah! if 
I were only still twenty! If we were only twenty, papa Mathéus!” 

He placed his hand on his stomach, and sighed as if his heart were 
bursting. 

Giédel drooped her eyes, and murmured, in a timid voice : 

“You're laughing at me, Coucou Peter—I know you are—you'e 
laughing at me!” 

“Laughing! laughing!—say rather crying, my pretty Grédel. 
Ah! if I were still only twenty, as I said before, then indeed I would 
laugh, Grédel !” 

For a moment he remained silent, with a melancholy air; then he 
turned towards Mathéus, who was blushing up to his eyes, and cried : 

“That reminds me, Doctor Frantz—where the deuce are you off to 


so early in the morning? You must have started at daybreak to be 
over here before noon.” 
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“Tm going to preach my doctrine,” replied Mathéus, in an ingenuous 
and natural tone. 

“Your doctrine !” cried Coucou Peter, opening his big eves; “ your 
doctrine !” 

For a few seconds he remained wondering ; but presently, bursting 
into a roar of laughter, he cried : 

“Ha! ha! ha! that’s a good joke—a good joke! Ha! ha! ha! 
Doctor Frantz, I should never have thought you were so funny !” 

“What do you find to laugh at? Haven't I told you a hundred 
times at Graufthal that I should start sooner or later? It all seems 
to me perfectly natural.” 

“But you're not going about like that ?” 

“ Certainly I am.” 

“You are going to announce your peregrination of souls, your 
transformation of plants into animals, and animals into men ?” 

* Yes, with many other not less remarkable things which I have 
not had time to tell you of.” 

“ But, I say, you’ve put some money in your pocket, at all events ? 
That’s a very important article in preaching.” 

“I!” cried Mathéus, carried away by a noble pride; “I’ve not 
brought with me a diard—not a kreutzer! When one is possessed of 
the truth, one is always rich enough.” 

“One is always rich enough !” repeated the fiddler ; “that’s a good 
idea! a capital idea!” 

The peasants gathered about them, and, without understanding this 
scene, saw plainly by Coucou Peter’s face that something extraordinary 
was passing. . 

Suddenly the fiddler began to dance, waved lis hat gaily, and 
exclaimed : 

“Tm in with it! Itll just suit me!” Then, turning to the crowd, 
astonished at his strange antics, he cried: “ Look well at me, you 
there! I’m the prophet Coucou Peter! Ha! ha! ha! you don’t in 
the least understand the meaning of it? Nor more doI! This is my 
master; we're going to preach through the universe! I shall march 
in front; crin-crin! crin-crin! ecrin-crin! A crowd assembles—we 
announce the peregrination of souls—the public feels flattered and— 
off we go! We eat well, drink well—sleep here, gad there—and off, 
and off, and off we go!” 


He leaped, he laughed, he wriggled, in short, as if the deuce were 
in him. 


“Papa Mathcus,” he cried, “I'm with you—I'll never leave you 
1? 


any more! 


The illustrious Doctor could -not believe that he was in earnest, but 
he was no longer left in doubt when he saw Coucou Peter mount 
upon his barrel and ery in a loud voice: 
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“This is to let you know that, instead of flying away to heaven as in 
the olden times, the souls of men and women return into the bodies of 
animals, and those of animals into plants, trees, and vegetables, accord- 
ing to their conduct; and that, instead of coming into the world by 
means of Adam and Eye, as many people say, we have first been cab- 
bages, radishes, fishes, or other one or two-legged animals—which is 
much simpler and easier to be believed. It is the illustrious Dr. Frantz 
Mathéus, my master, who has discovered these things, and you will 
oblige us by so informing your friends and acquaintances.” 

With that, Coucou Peter came down from his barrel, waved his hat, 
and gravely placed himself beside Mathéus, crying: 

“ Master, I abandon all to follow you!” 

Mathéus, softened by the white wine he had drunk, shed gentle 
tears. 

“Coucou Peter,” he cried, “I proclaim you, in the face of heaven, 
my first disciple! You shall be the foundation-stone of the new 
edifice built upon the three kingdoms of nature. Your words have 
found an echo in my heart; I see that you are worthy to consecrate 
your life to this noble cause.” 

And he kissed him on both cheeks. 

The peasants were all astonished at this scene ; however, when they 
saw the fiddler putting his violin into his bag, a vague murmur arose, 
and, but for their respect for Frantz, they would have been very 
angry. The illustrious philosopher rose and said to them: 

“My children, we have passed many years together; most of you 
T have seen grow up under my eyes; others have been my friends. 
You know that I have done for you all it was in my power to do; I 
have never spared trouble to be of service to you, nor care, nor my 
small fortune, the fruit of my father’s hard toil! Henceforth the 
universe claims me; I owe myself to humanity; let us part good 
friends, and think sometimes of Frantz Mathéus, who has loved you 
so well!” 

Tears choked his utterance as he pronounced these last words, and 
he had to be assisted to his horse, so greatly was the good man 
affected. 

Everybody wept, and regretted this excellent physician—the father 
of the poor, the consoler of the unfortunate. They watched him slowly 
going away, his head buried between his hands ; nobody spoke a word 
or uttered a cry, for fear of adding to his sorrow, and all felt that 
they were suffering an irreparable loss. 

Coucou Peter, with his hat cocked upon his ear, and his bag over 
his shoulder, followed the doctor, looking as proud as a cock. Now 
end then he turned, and seemed to say: 

“Tlaugh at all of you, now! I'ma prophet!—the prophet Cou- 
cou Peter—with an off, and an off, and an off we go!” 
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CHaptTer VY. 


To see Frantz Mathéus and his disciple descending the narrow path 
of the Steinbach, through the tall firs, no one would ever have thought 
that those two extraordinary men were on their way to conquer the world. 
It is true that the illustrious philosopher, gravely bestriding Bruno, 
with head erect and pendant legs, had something majestic in his 
appearance ; but Coucou Peter did not in the least look like a real 
prophet. His jovial countenance, fat stomach, and his cock’s feather, 
gave him rather the aspect of a jolly drinking companion, who culti- 
vated deplorable prejudices in favour of good cheer, and thought not 
at all of the disastrous consequences of his physical appetites. 

This remark did not inspire Mathéus with any very serious reflec- 
tions, but he proposed to himself, by putting his follower under a 
psychologico-anthropo-zoological regime, hy inducing moderation, and, 
in short, by penetrating him with the touching principles of his doc- 
trine, to bring him into a more desirable physical condition. 

Coucou Peter looked at the matter from quite another point of 
view. 

“Won't people be surprised to see me a prophet!” he said to him- 
self. “Ha! ha! ha! the droll dog is always up to something! What 
the devil is he up to now, preaching about this transformation of 
bodies and peregrination of souls? What’s the meaning of it? The 
‘Strasbourg Almanack,’ next year, will take notice of it! They'll 
draw me on the first page with my violin, and underneath, in large 
letters, that everyone will be able to read, ‘Coucou Peter, son of 
Yokel Peter, of Lutzelstein, who set out to convert the universe.’ Ha! 
ha! ha !—you'll make a good thing out of it, my jolly prophet! Eat 
enough for four, drink enough for six, and preach temperance to 
everybody else! And, who knows?—when you grow old you may 
become chief rabbi of the peregrination of souls, sleep in a feather-bed, 
let your beard grow, and clap spectacles on your nose! You cunning 
rascal, I should never have thought of your laying hold of so good a 

lace !” 
' In spite of himself, however, some few doubts still presented them- 
selves to his mind; these pleasant hopes appeared to him hazardous ; 
he foresaw impediments, and conceived vague apprehensions. 

“T say, Maitre Frantz,” he said, quickening his pace, “ my tongue 
has been itching to speak for the last quarter of an hour; I want 
very much to ask you something.” 

“Speak out, my good fellow,” replied the Doctor; “don’t stand on 
ceremony. Do you already feel your noble resolutions shaken by 
doubt ?” 

“Exactly—and that bothers me. Are you quite sure about your 
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peregrination of souls, Maitre Frantz? For, to tell you the truth, I've 
no recollection of having lived before coming into the world!” 

“ Am I quitesure!” cried Mathéus. “ Do you imagine that I would 
deceive the world, cast desolation into the midst of families, agitation 
into cities, disorder into consciences ?” 

“T don’t say that, Doctor; on the contrary, I’m altogether for the 
doctrine. But, mind you, there are many others who won’t believe in 
it, and who will say, ‘ What the devil does he mean by bothering 
us with stuff about his souls that go back into the bodies of animals ?— 
does he take us for fools? Souls that travel about !—souls that go up 
and down the ladder of being !—souls on four feet, and souls that 
sprout with leaves! Ha! ha! ha! the man is mad! he’s mad!’ I 
don’t say that, Maitre Frantz; it’s other people, you understand? I 
believe everything ; but let’s see how you will answer the others.” 

“ What shall I reply to them ?” cried Mathéus, pale with indignation. 

“That's it; what will you reply to these unbelievers—these good- 
for-nothings?” 

The illustrious philosopher had stopped in the middle of the path ; 
he raised himself in his stirrups and cried in a ringing voice : 

“Miserable sophists! disciples of error and false doctrines! your 
captious quibbles, your scholastic subtleties, will avail you nothing 
against me! In vain would you attempt to obscure the planet which 
shines in the skyey vault—that planet which gives you light and 
warmth, and to nature its fecundity! In spite of your blasphemies, 
in spite of your ingratitude, it ceases not to shed its bounties! What 
need have I to see the soul that inspires me with the noblest of 
thoughts? Is it not ever present in my being—is it not myself? Cut 
off these arms, these legs; will Frantz Mathéus by that means be 
diminished, from an intellectual and moral point of view? No; the 
body is but the outer case—the soul is eternal! Ah! Coucou Peter, 
place your hand upon your heart, see before you that immense vault, 
the image of grandeur and harmony, and then dare to deny the Being 
of beings, the First Cause of this magnificent creation !” 

When Mathevs had improvised this discourse, Coucou Peter looked 
at him with one eye cunningly closed, and said : 

“Very good—very good; you’ve only to talk to peasants in that 
fashion, and all will be right.” 

“You believe, then, in the peregrination of souls?” 

“Yes, yes! We shall swamp all the preachers in the country ; 
there’s not one of them able to speak so long ag you without taking 
breath; others have to blow their noses or to cough now and then to 
pick up the thread of their discourse; but you—right on you go! 
It’s magnificent ! magnificent ! ” 


By this time they had arrived at the crossing of the Three Springs, 
and Doctor Mathéus stopped : 
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“Here are three paths,” he said. “ Providence, which ceaselessly 
watches over the fate of great men, will point out to us the one we 
ought to follow, and will inspire us with a resolution, the consequences 
of which, for the progress of enlightenment and civilisation, are in- 
calculable.” 

“You're not wrong, illustrious Doctor Frantz,” said Coucou Peter ; 
“Providence has just whispered in my ear that to-day is Saint Boni- 
face’s day—the day when Mother Windling, the widow of Windling, 
the publichouse-keeper of Oberbronn, every year kills a fat pig; 
we shall arrive in the nick of time for black-pudding and foaming 
beer.” 

“ But we shall not be able to commence our preaching!” cried 
Mathéus, scandalised at the sensual tendencies of his disciple. 

“On the contrary, all will go well together. Mother Windling’s 
publichouse will be full of company, and we'll begin to preach at 
once.” 

“You think there will be a considerable number of people there?” 

“Not a doubt of it; all the village will be there to eat grills.” 

“ Well, then, let us go to Oberbronn.” 

They went on, and towards five o'clock in the afternoon the illus- 
trious philosopher and his disciple turned majestically into the only 
street of Oberbronn. 

The animation of the village delighted Mathéus ; for above every- 
thing the good man loved country life. The perfume of grass and 
flowers that filled the air at the haymaking season; the big waggons 
standing loaded up to the garret-windows of the houses, while the oxen, 
resting from their work with legs outstretched to get at bundles of 
hay hanging on the shining points of prongs of pitchforks; the mowers 
reclining in the shade to refresh themselves; the regular tic-tac of the 
threshers; the clouds of dust escaping from the ventholes; the shouts 
of laughter of young girls romping in the barn; the honest faces of 
old men with white and bony heads stooping at the windows, cotton 
caps upon their bald pates; children escaping out of sight in the 
interior of cottages, where hanks of flax hang about large cast-iron 
stoves, and old women sing infants to sleep; dogs wandering about 
and barking at the passers; the chirping of the sparrows, disposing 
themselves on the roofs, or audaciously swooping down upon the 
sheaves in the shed—all this was life and happiness to Doctor Frantz. 
For a moment he thought of going back to Graufthal. Even Bruno 
raised his head, and pleasant cries greeted Coucou Peter all along the 
road. 

“ Ha!—here’s Coucou Peter come to eat black-pudding! Now 
we shall have some fun! Good day, Coucou Peter!” 

“Good day, Karl! Good day, Heinrich! Good day, Christian— 
good day, good day!” 
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He shook hands right and left; but all eyes were turned towards 
Mathéus, whose grave air, good cloth clothes, and big horse, shining 
with fat, inspired the deepest respect. 

“Tt'sacuré! It’s a minister! It’s a tooth-drawer !”—they said 
amongst themselves. 

Some of them questioned Coucou Peter in whispers, but he had not 
time to answer their inquiries, and hastened after the Doctor. 

They at last reached the turn of the street, and Frantz Mathéus im- 
mediately conceived the happiest auguries on discovering the Widow 
Windling’s publichouse. A young peasant-girl was neatly white- 
washing the sides of a wooden balcony. Between two doors was to be 
seen a superb porker hanging upon a wooden frame, and laid open from 
the neck to the tail ; it was white, it was red, it was washed, shaved, and 
cleansed ; in fine, it was delightful to see. A big shepherd’s dog, with 
long gray hair, was lapping up a few drops of blood from the pavement. 
The windows were of antique form. Poplars rustled in the air. The 
immense boarded roof overspread the wood-store, press-house, and 
yard, in which a troop of pretty fowls were clucking and pecking. 
On the perch of a dovecot were a pair of magnificent blue pigeons, 
cooing and swelling out their chests. Everything, indeed, gave to 
Mother Windling’s house a truly hospitable physiognomy. 

“Hallo! hallo! hallo! You, there! Hans! Karl! Ludwig !— 
will you come out, you idlers?” cried the fiddler as he approached. 
“What! aren’t you ashamed of yourselves to leave the learned Doctor 
Mathéus at the door ?” 

The house was full of customers, and it might have been supposed 
that a visiting controller, a garde général, or even an under-prefect, 
had arrived, so loudly did he raise his voice, and such airs of importance 
did he give himself. 

Nickel the servingman appeared at the outer gate in a state of 
alarm, crying, “Good gracious! what's all this noise about ?” 

** What’s it about, you unfortunate! Don’t you see the illustrious 
Doctor Mathéus, the inventor of the peregrination of souls, waiting 
for you to hold his stirrup? Make haste!—lead his horse to the 
stable ; but, I warn you, I shall have an eye on the manger, and if 
there is but a single atom of straw amongst the oats, you shall answer 
to me for it on your head!” 

Mathéus then alighted, and the domestic hastened to obey the 
orders given him. 

The illustrious Doctor did not know that to enter the principal 
room it was necessary to pass through the kitchen; he was thus 
agreeably surprised by the spectacle offered to his view. They were 
in the midst of the preparations for the black-puddings; the fire 
burned brightly on the hearth; the dishes on the dresser-shelves 
shone like suns; little Michel stirred the contents of the pot with mar- 
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yellous regularity ; Dame Catherina Windling, her sleeves turned up 
to her elbows, stood before the tub, majestically holding the large 
ladle filled with milk, blood, onions, and chopped marjoram. She 
poured slowly, while fat Soffayel, her servant, held open the skin, so 
that the agreeable mixture might conveniently fill it. 

Coucou Peter remained like one petrified before this delicious 
picture; he opened his eyes, dilated his nostrils, and inhaled the 
perfume of the saucepans. At last, in expressive tones, he cried: 

“Good heavens! what a jollification we're going to have here! 
what a feast !” 

Dame Catherina turned her head and joyously exclaimed : 

“Ah! Coucou Peter! I expected you! 
in time for the puddings.” 

“Forget! No, no, Dame Catherina, I’m incapable of such in- 
gratitude. They’ve done me too much good for me ever to forget 
them.” 

Then, advancing with a grave air, he took from her hand the large 
ladle, plunged it into the tub, and for some seconds examined the 
mixture with a truly psychological attention. 

Dame Catherina crossed her red arms, and appeared to await his 
judgment ; at the end of a minute he raised his head, and said: 

“With all due respect to you, Dame Catherina, a little more milk 
is wanted here; the milk should never be stinted—it gives the deli- 
cacy ; it is, as one may say, the soul of the pudding.” 

“That’s just what I’ve been saying,” cried Mother Windling; 


“didn’t I say to you, Soffayel, that a little more milk would do no 
harm ?” 


“Yes, Dame Catherina; you said that.” 

“Well, now I’m altogether sure of it. Run and fetch the milk-jug. 
How many ladlesful do you think, Coucou Peter ?” 

The fiddler again examined the mixture, and replied : 

“Three ladlesful, Dame Catherina; three full ladles! Indeed, in 
your place, I should put in four.” 

“We'll put in four,” said the good woman. “It'll make sure.” 

At that moment she perceived Mathéus, an unmoved spectator of 
the gastronomic council. 

“Ah! good heavens! I did not see this gentleman! Is this 
gentleman with you, Coucou Peter ?” 

“It’s a friend of mine,” said the fiddler; “the learned Doctor 
Mathéus, of Graufthal—an intimate friend of mine! We are travelling 
for our own pleasure and to spread the lights of civilisation.” 

“ Ah, Doctor, pray forgive me!” said Mother Windling; “ we are 
up to the eyes in puddings! Come in, and pray excuse us.” 

The illustrious philosopher made several low bows, as if to say, 


“Don’t think of apologising ;” but he was thinking all the time, 
VOL. XXXI. Q 


You never forget to come 
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“This woman belongs to the order Gallinz,* a prolific race, naturally 
voluptuous and fond of good living; as her lively eyes, fat and rosy 
cheeks, and her slightly upturned though large nose, sufficiently 
rove. 

This was what the doctor thought, and certainly he was not wrong ; 
for Mother Windling had led a free-and-easy life in her day ; stories 
were told of her—stories—in fact, extraordinary things; and, in spite 
of her forty years, she had still very pleasant eyes. 

Mathéus entered the principal room, and seating himself at the 
end of the deal table, gave himself up to judicious reflections, while 
Coucou Peter rinsed out the glasses, and ordered Soffayel to fetch a 
bottle of wolheim to refresh the illustrious Doctor. 

While the servant was gone to the cellar, Dame Catherina went 
up to the fiddler, and, laying her hand on his shoulder, said to him in 
a whisper : 

“Coucou Peter, this gentleman is your friend ?” 

“My intimate friend, Dame Catherina.” 

“A handsome man,” she said, looking him full in the face. 

“Aha!” said Coucou Peter, looking at her in the same way and 
with a strange smile; “do you think so, Dame Catherina ?” 

“Yes, I think him quite a gentleman.” 

“Ha! ha!” said Coucou Peter, “I should rather think so; a man 
with an estate in the sun, a savant, a first-rate physician.” 

“A physician, a man with an estate,” repeated Dame Catherina. 
“You haven’t told me all, Peter, I can see by your face. What has 
brought him here ?” 

“Ha! how sly you are, Dame Catherina!” cried Coucou Peter with 
a wink; “you see things any distance off! If I dare say all—but 
there are things . 

He went on wiping the glasses dry. 

“Tell me, Dame Catherina, does the miller Tapihans still come to 
see you?” 

“Tapihans !” cried Mother Windling ; “don’t speak of him to me! 
I laugh at him; he wants to marry my house, my garden, my five- 
and-twenty acres of meadow-land, the shabby fellow !” 

“Take my word for it, he’s not at all the sort of man you want,” 
replied the fiddler ; “the sort of man to suit you is——” 

Fat Soffayel came up the cellar-stairs at the moment, and Dame 
Catherina appeared beaming. 

“ That’s right—that’s right,” she said, taking the bottle ; “ I'll go and 
wait upon the gentleman myself. Go, Soffayel, and put four good 
ladlesful of milk into the tub. Look and see whether I am tidy, 
Coucou Peter—is my hair out of order ?” 

*‘ You are as fresh as a rose, Dame Catherina.” 








* This order includes domestic poultry. 
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“Do I really look so?” 

“Yes; and you smell like a dish of strawberries.” 

“Go along with your nonsense!” she cried. 

Then Mother Windling carefully wiped her arms on the towel that 
hung behind the door, took the bottle, and tripped into the principal 
room like a young girl. 

Frantz Mathéus was seated by an open window, watching the 
labours of old Baumgarten’s bees, whose hive was just in front of it ; 
broad patches of sunlight fall through the flowering rose-trees, and 
the illustrious philosopher, plunged in a soft reverie, listened to the 
vague hum raised by the insects at the close of day. 

At this moment Mother Windling entered; behind her came 
Coucou Peter, gaily, with three glasses in his hand. 

“Make yourself comfortable, Doctor Mathéus,” he cried; “ you are 
tired, the day is hot; give me your overcoat, and let me hang it up 
on this peg.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the good woman ; “ pray make yourself quite at 
home. Coucou Peter has told me your name, and Doctor Mathéus is 
well known in this part of the country—it’s a great honour to receive 
you in our house.” 


Mathéus, moved by a reception so flattering, raised his eyes 
blushingly, and replied : 

“You are very good, my dear madam; I regret not having brought 
with me a copy of the ‘ Anthropo-Zoology,’ to do homage to you for 
it, and to show my gratitude.” 


“Oh, we love men of intellect!” cried Mother Windling; “ I love 
men of mark!” 


As she spoke she looked at him with so tender an air that the good 
man felt quite embarrassed. 

“Tt’s not a Tapihans, a man of no means, a miller,” she continued, 
“that gives me so much pleasure to serve. But only to hear the 
scandalous tongues of the village! A report has been spread that we 
are going to be married, because he comes here every evening to take 
his glass. Heaven preserve me from wishing for such a mere breath 
ofa man! It’s quite enough to have been left a widow once.” 

“Tve no doubt of it,” said Mathéus, “I’ve no doubt of it! Be sure . 
that these reports have no influence on me; it would be contrary to 
my philosophical principles.” 

The fiddler then filled the glasses, crying : 

“Come, Dame Catherina, you must clink glasses with the Doctor. 
—Your health, Doctor Frantz!” 

Mother Windling did not disdain the wolxheim; she drank the 
health of Doctor Mathéus like a veritable hussar. Then, without 
ceremony, she relieved him of his greatcoat, and, with his wide- 
brimmed hat, hung it upon one of the pegs on the wall. 


Q 2 
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“T must have you quite comfortable, and I see you are not at your 
ease. I stand on no ceremony. Come, Coucou Peter, another glass, 
and then I'll go back to the kitchen to see about your supper. By- 
the-bye, Doctor, you must tell me what you like best—something 
roasted, a fricassée of chicken ?” 

“T assure you, madam,” replied Mathéus, “I have no preference.” 
“No, no, no; that won't do. There must surely be something you 
like.” 

Coucou Peter made a sign to her with his eyes, as much as to 
assure her that he knew the Doctor’s favourite dish. 

“Very well,” cried the good woman, “ we'll contrive something.” 

After that she emptied her glass at a draught, addressed a smile to 
Doctor Mathéus, and went out of the room, promising soon to return. 
Coucou Peter followed her for the purpose of getting her to prepare a 
dish of kiichlen, of which he was very fond himself, and with which 
he supposed the illustrious philosopher must also be pleased. Frantz 
Mathéus, in delicious calm, remained by the open window. He heard 
Mother Windling’s voice giving orders, the bustle of the kitchen, the 
going and coming; he attributed this attention to the reputation 
which his magnificent work had already attained in the world, and 


congratulated himself on the generous resolution he had taken of 
enlightening the universe. 

















Some Varieties of Clerical Life. 





May is the clerical month. London is more full of parsons in May 
than in any other month of the year. There is a vast immigration 
of bucolic parsondom to the metropolis. It is the time of the May 
meetings ; it is the time for Convocation ; it is the time for all people 
who wish to enjoy the bright gaiety of the London spring. You will 
find the black coats flitting about the Westminster cloisters. You will 
find them, almost in serried masses, adjacent to Exeter Hall, in the 
Strand; and at times, farther west, closely investing either entrance 
of St. James’s Hall. And in all places where Londoners do congregate, 
whether at dinner or evening parties, or meeting of learned society, 
or conversazione, or—let us batingly whisper—the Opera, you will find 
an unwonted incursion of the clerical element. Perhaps he prepon- 
derates at lunches and in the evenings. When the country parson 
comes up to town, his squire, who is now up for the season, presses 
him to this sort of hospitality. It is worth while reflecting on the 
wonderful extent, varieties and ramifications, of English clerical life. 
From a merely utilitarian point of view, you see what a vast and 
powerful corporation the Anglican Church makes up. The whole 
country is parcelled out among them, and in each section the parson 
has a voice. In every country dinner party, the rector is, in a social 
point of view, the piece de résistance. The education of the country is 
to an enormous extent in their hands. In all the titles of masters of 
public schools, how sparsely the “esquires” mingle with the “reverends!” 
They publish more than any other class of men, and hold their own 
in almost every description of periodical literature. They have their 
distinctive genera, sub-genera, and species ; and we will, at this clerical 
Season, examine a few varieties of English clerical life, sketched 
assuredly by no irreverent or unfriendly hand. 

We have said that the great clerical immigration is from the 
country, and of the country clergy we would first speak, who form the 
very staff and staple of the profession. A broad line of demarcation 
runs throughout the country clergy, dividing them roughly into two 
classes. As a rule, it is only a country clergyman of a certain stamp 
who comes up to town. The other kind of parson is adseriplus glebe, 
tied down to his parish, and only on very rare occasions visits London. 
His entire allowance for the metropolis is a few days for the great 
religious gatherings, which, beginning in April and extending to June, 
are technically called the “ May meetings.” The line of difference is 
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between those who, in a way, preside over and direct and influence 
and elevate country districts, and those who are dragged down to the 
level of their surroundings. A few illustrative histories will set this 
forth more plainly. 

Those who travel much by railway can hardly understand how 
extremely dull and stationary are those country districts which are 
comparatively cut off from railways and secluded from their influ- 
ence. We are thinking more especially of western counties, where 
the labours of agricultural labourers are at a discount, and men 
prematurely worn out by field-work can only look forward to old age 
on the highway; or take, perhaps, some northern town, where mills 
and manufactories have it all their own way, and hardly are there 
any gentry beyond poor retired tradesmen. Suddenly you find yourself 
drawn within a pure sweet revivifying influence. You turn aside from 
the arid high road, and the monotonous poverty and ignorance, into the 
parson’s domain. How instantly your sense of quiet, and order, and 
beauty, is gratified by the coolness and abundant shadow, and the 
arrangement of “ greenerie” and colour. When you have got into his 
study, and commence that journey round the room which we make in 
imitation of de Maistre, then you at once perceive, from the well filled, 
well ordered bookshelves, the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Satwr- 
day lying on the table, those well chosen prints on the wall, something 
of the manner of man your friend is. The unaffected heartiness of his 
conversation, the clear keen views of books and men, the broad genial 
sympathies with the peculiar characters and wants of his people, the 
decisive and resolute opinions, all show you the rich, sinewy nature of 
the man; and you fully understand that, though a parson may live in 
the provinces, he will still keep truly in pulse with all the movements 
of national life. You soon find out that if you have travelled so has 
he, and more; that if you have been brought into any personal contact 
with the great teachers of the day, so has he, and more. When you 
go into his parish, you see what a strong, patient, practical influence 
has been at work. You find that this is the man who is fighting with 
scarlatina and smallpox ; who once came back straight from the picture 
galleries of Belgium when it was telegraphed to him that the cholera had 
broken out in his parish ; who has taught his people and neighbours to 
take a strong interest in the antiquities and natural features of their 
locality ; who has filled his church with people who value his strong, 
clear, manly utterances; who has banded his brethren into friendly 
clerical clubs and associations, and is a potent influence among them, 
who himself, as it is whispered, has ofttimes made his independent 
contributions to literature, or science, or art. Such men are the true 
and centralising influences of England, and prevent our provinces 
from ever being mere departments to a capital. 

This is not an overcharged delineation, but belongs to a type which 
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is constantly repeated in English clerical society. The opposite kind 
of man, whose nature is subdued to what he works in, who sinks to 
the level of his surroundings and does not seek to raise them to his 
level, is good and honest according to his lights, but his lights are 
faint and few. His is a stationary mind, that only with extreme 
slowness makes any addition to its stock of ideas. Nothing is more 
odd than to visit some men who, in the bright efflorescence of youth 
at college, were so acute and intelligent, and then see how in country 
quarters their bucolic minds have, so to speak, run into turnips. Some- 
times you find in them a vein of delicious simplicity worthy of 
Parson Andrews. I know one man who, with honest simplicity, 
declined a living because he thought that he had not read enough 
theology. I saw an advertisement the other day by a man who had 
lost a lot of sermons, and threatened legal vengeance to anybody 
who should surreptitiously make use of them. The readers of 
Mr. Conybeare’s well-known article in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ ‘ The Church 
on the Mountains,’ will remember singular narratives of the state of 
nature in which the clergy of the Lake districts and Wales once lived. 
Even in less remote districts, where a clergyman has a strong taste 
for farming, or has a numerous family, and wants to make those non- 
elastic ends meet, the country parson will take his glebe into his own 
hands, and will perhaps rent a number of acres besides, and try what 
he can do for himself in agriculture. I know a vicar who is a capital 
farmer, and brought up a numerous family—not indeed on apple- 
dumplings, as Goldsmith says one parson did, but by his successful 
market operations with his produce. I know another vicar who keeps 
a small shop in his village—at least, his charwoman does so—where 
he sells the produce of his garden and little farm. I was sorry to 
hear that the parson’s milk and butter were dearer than anywhere 
else, and not so good. A bucolic parson nowadays very rarely goes 
up to town, though he and his ladies delight in recalling the time 
when they all visited the first Great Exhibition, now twenty years 
ago. 

There is a class of parsons which is the most gentlemanly, and 
another which is the least gentlemanly of any. ‘The first is the class 
of the younger son parsons who hold the family livings. I confess 
that I am fond of our old institutions; but, at the same time, I am 
sure the law of promogeniture often bears very hardly on a man. 
Two lads are just the same at home, just the same at school, almost 
just the same at college. And then the elder, perhaps, comes in for 
an estate of ten thousand a year, and the younger for the family 
living of five hundred. I was visiting a man lately who lived in a 
gorgeous castellated place that you might find among “ the beauties 
of England and Wales,” gems of pictures, acres of conservatories, 
flunkeys, and all the rest of it, and close by is the little village church 
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hardly so long as the stable, and close by the church that pretty little 
rectory which you might almost put in the squire’s drawing-room. 
It is hard lines, certainly. In sense and culture and breeding the 
younger man is probably the better of the two. And however much 
you may talk of family affection, and justly, too, yet when the elder 
has married my Lady Haracks, and has got a seat in the Upper or 
Lower House, and spends half his time in London, however close: and 
tender those early ties may have been a broad difference grows up, per- 
haps, especially between the ladies of the two families. Perhaps a seat 
at the dinner table, an occasional mount, game from the battue, and 
grapes from the vinery, are the only substantial fruits of the relation- 
ship. Perhaps the younger brother moans and chafes. He consoles 
himself by thinking of the family glories, and long after any vestige 
of a title has departed the children console themselves by the reflection 
that their grandfather was a lord. This is especially the case if the 
younger brother has not his heart in his work, and has only entered the 
church that he may enter on the living. But it is a blessed peculiarity 
of the Church of England that men who have entered the church on 
the lowest motives often remain to serve on the highest. The younger 
reconciles himself to his fate, and perhaps learns to recognise that his 
fate involves the higher dignity and responsibilities. We have taken 
an extreme case—but such a one as frequently occurs—in supposing 
that the elder is so rich and the younger is so poor. It often happens 
that the private living is very good indeed, and that there are also 
private means. As a rule, the younger brother represents the highest 
social status, and secular property. He is the frequent link that 
expressly connects the church with the aristocracy of the country, and 
binds it up with the interests of our county families. He often 
belongs to that best type of parsons to whom we have given the place 
of honour; but such is by no means generally the cadet of a great 
family. 

The more unfavourable type of incumbents is to be found among 
the possessors of Chancery livings, although they number very many 
admirable men, and we should have no right to speak of them un- 
favourably as a class. But it must be granted that they have not 
always obtained their livings in the nicest way. As a rule one does 
not like to see a parson in the position of a political agitator. A few 
occasions may arise in which a parson may claim a right to interfere 
ordinarily in politics, and the claim may be allowed him. On such a 
question as the Maynooth Grant, or the disendowment of the Irish 
Church or an Education Bill, a parson may very properly claim a 
right to say his say in the press or pulpit. But in a mere case of 
Blue or Buff, in the mere party contests of ordinary politics, one 
does not like to see a parson shrieking his soul out with an energy 
he hardly shows in the pulpit, or canvassing voters with an assiduity 
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which he rarely manifests in parochial visitation. Yet these are the 
men who get livings from the Crown or from the Chancellor. A 
man attaches himself violently to the winning candidate, or perhaps 
hangs on the skirts of some great lawyer who aims at the woolsack, 
and, if he falls short of it, will yet obtain some position of commanding 
influence. It used to be the custom of some chancellors to leave their 
county patronage to the lord-lieutenants of counties when such were 
of their own colour. Mr. Gladstone has, we believe, in several cases 
delegated his patronage to others, or at least has allowed them to 
present him some selection. We believe the present Prime Minister 
finds a great deal of innocent enjoyment in the distribution of his 
patronage, and is never so happy as when he is making some friend 
happy by preferment. If the parson has not mixed himself up per- 
sonally in politics he has got his living through the political dealings 
of his friends. Such a man has got his living because his father was 
a leading solicitor on the Radical side, and another because his father 
kept the public where the Buff committee used to meet, and another 
because his near relative nearly turned an election by his vote and 
interest, and, worst of all, perhaps in another man’s case the living was 
a virtual, not virtuous, bribe. 1t is sometimes saddening to the holder 
of a chancellor’s living to think by what crooked means he obtained it. 
He may be a good, hardworking man, very well deserving of prefer- 
ment, but his merits have no more to do than his demerits—perhaps 
less—in getting him the preferment, which has simply been the 
accident of an accident. 

It isa great disgrace that the public ecclesiastical patronage of a 
country like England should be administered on a merely hap- 
hazard fashion. In all other government appointments there is now 
a method of examining the capabilities of candidates, and giving 
the best places to the most meritorious; but Church patronage 
alone is that universally administered on the principles of interest, 
jobbery, and favouritism. It should here be pointed out that Lord 
Westbury’s Act for the sale of such livings will probably go far to 
liberate the holders of Chancery livings from this reproach, and will 
introduce men with some little money of their own and appointed 
irrespective of personal and political considerations. Lord Westbury 
might have passed a better bill if he had devised some measure for 
ensuring the promotion of deserving clergymen to benefices in Crown 
patronage. 

Then there is the parson who may be called the unattached or semi- 
attached parson. He wears his clerical bonds very lightly, or, perhaps, 
he is meditating the being released from them altogether. Some men 
may even have gone to the bar, and others dropped into some kind of 
business. A parson who looks after mines and farms, or takes shares 
and an active part in the management of clubs, or looks after insur- 
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ance business, or keeps an office of any sort, may be said to have gone 
into business and have dropped the clerical character, and so, in a 
very extreme sense, to be unattached. Sometimes such men prefer to 
wear a clerical garb. There are other parsons unattached who are 
yet of an excellent kind. There are men who cannot take duty by 
reason of delicate health, or are bound to some spot which they can- 
not leave by peculiar ties, or who cannot obtain benefices, and think 
that they are no longer called upon to serve as curates, or who have 
perhaps thought it best to resign preferment through some scruples 
of conscience. A worthy Scotchman pointed out to me, the other 
day, a still worthier parson, who being out of harmony with his 
Church on some point which he thought essential, resigned the living, 
which was the chief means of support for a numerous family. I find 
it difficult to reproduce the Scotchman’s intense contempt for such a 
procedure: ‘ Puir, daft soul, to ruinate himself all about the baptism 
of babbies, or some treeviality of that sort.” 

Now the semi-attached parson has a clerical character but not very 
much to do with clerical duty. Probably he is a fellow of his college. 
Perhaps he is a master in some public school, or, maybe, a private 
one. Perhaps he is taking to literature steadily, as a profession, or, 
maybe, to science. At any rate, his work is weekday work, and not 
clerical work. You see such men to the greatest advantage when 
they are away from their work at some holiday season. They delight 
in mufti. They wear lay, not to say, loud garments. They dance 
freely at balls. They are critical at theatricals. Though full-blown 
M.P-.s, and, perhaps, holding somewhat exalted positions, they still 
frequent the old haunts of their undergraduate days, and there is, 
perhaps, more of the undergraduate than of the magisterial in their 
deportment. You can generally recognise a parson in mufti. Once 
I was sorely puzzled at the Italian lakes by meeting a man whose 
clerical aspect was not quenched by a tourist’s suit, who had a 
rubicund countenance and most exhilarating spirits. I found it 
difficult to refer him to any parson’s type of my acquaintance. I 
found that he was the chaplain of a large and dreary cemetery. The 
unattached London clergy are men of the world even among men of 
the world. They, if any, have mastered the savoir vivre. They, if 
any, mingle in the keenest social and intellectual life of the day. 
They hardly feel any antagonism to their profession, but they have 
developed tastes which are scarcely within parallel lines with it. 
They have taken to art, or to travelling, or to issuing classical works, 
or to literary pursuits. They argue that this world has its strong 
interests as well as the next a ig and was meant as the theatre for 
the congenial exercise of man’s faculties. They will do clerical work 
occasionally, but such is the recreation, and not the occupation, of their 
lives. They are gentlemanly and genial, and by no means object to 
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take a good preferment when it comes in their way, as it often does, 
and if they are rich people—and clergymen though poor as a profes- 
sion are rich as a class—are munificent in their charities, and you may 
read of their benevolent legacies in the Illustrated London News. 

Another distinct order of parson, not numerically large, but yielding 
an amount of sound altogetber disproportionate to the paucity of 
numbers, is the army of Associated Secretaries. These are men who 
specially come before the public at the season of May meetings. These 
might be called the “ecclesiastical travellers” to the large London 
houses. They permeate the country to raise all the money they can 
for the societies they represent. Among themselves they will indulge 
in serio-comic jokes on their mixed religious and financial character. 
A great deal of ill-natured satire is levelled on the official expenses of 
travelling secretaries, which is not, as a matter of fact, really deserved. 
For these travelling agents do not only collect the income, for which 
a slight percentage would be adequate remuneration, but they also 
have to create the income of the society. If the society is a new one, 
this is a particularly up-hill kind of work. The pay of the travelling 
secretary averages three hundred a year. He is generally a young 
man of assured manners and a glib tongue, who has really taken up 
the church as a career, and intends to push forwards in it. He pere- 
grinates greatly, and in the course of his peregrinations he makes 
many friends. He often marries a rich widow, takes possession by 
the simple expedient of hanging up his hat in the hall. Sometimes a 
stray living falls in his way. It is of course for the interests of the 
societies that they should get the best men of energy and ability whom 
they can find. But even then favouritism and clique have their way, 
and a man is made a travelling secretary because he is a friend or 
connection of one or more of the members of the committee. At last, 
when he can hardly earn his expenses, he is eliminated as not worth 
his salt. 

At first the life of a deputation has many charms for a young cleric. 
He has very probably entered upon his office with an honest, hearty 
enthusiism for the great cause which he has to advocate. Perhaps, 
for the first time in his life, he has a perpetual variety of scenery and 
society. There are certain avoidable and certain unavoidable expenses 
about the work of a deputation. There are the travelling expenses, 
often the expenses of a room for a public meeting, and also advertise- 
ments and placards. These are for the most part necessary, but the 
further charge of hotel expenses is often avoided by the hospitality of 
some good Christian. Generally speaking, it is the parson of the 
parish who gives the hospitable reception, which saves an hotel bill to 
the society. In poor parishes, and in rural districts, it is hardly likely 
that a collection would repay all the expenses attending it. The 
country clergy are very good to the London deputation. They will 
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generally receive him. Sometimes they write up to say that they 
will preach the sermons themselves. Then the object is “masked,” 
and the deputation is set free for another locality. And in this way 
he goes through a great variety of ever-changing, ever-beautiful 
English scenes, and is made a welcome visitor in many interiors of 
most charming English homes. But he gets tired of it at last. He 
wants rest, and would like to settle down in some charming home of 
his own. He gets rubs and disappointments. He finds it a dreadful 
bore to have to listen keenly to all the platform speeches, that he 
may not repeat anything which has already been said by some other 
speaker. He does not lose faith in it, but he becomes very sensible 
that it is not the only good cause in the world. He has every oppor- 
tunity of noticing every defect in the object, organisation, and manage- 
ment of the society. He possibly ends by fairly deserting his client. 
His very accents may possibly become conventional and insincere. He 
will then do well to seek another path in life. 

Then, to take another kind of division, there is the bustling parson 
and there is the studious parson. The very bustling parson is never 
in his study, and the very studious parson is hardly ever out of it. 
The bustling man perhaps quite loses the faculty, if he ever had it, 
for quiet thought and hard study. He goes very little beyond the 
Church paper that suits his views, and an illustrated newspaper for 
his wife and daughters. He is a homo unius libri, but that one 
book has been well worn, and its every line most diligently conned. 
He will tell you how many schools he has, and how many times he’ 
has visited them, and how many pastoral visits he has made, and how 
many cottage lectures he has given, how many letters he has written, 
and how many societies he has helped. He generally preaches ex- 
temporarily, and the kind of discourse which brings the most discredit 
on extemporary speech. Still he has generally a loving and tolerant 
following of his own. Now the studious man is given to a little quiet 
contempt for all this superabundant energy. He will stay in his 
study till the late lunch will wait no longer, and in the evening he will 
cover the drawing-room table with books and papers, and his despairing 
wife has the greatest difficulty in getting him to bed. He agrees with 
Bishop Andrewes, that he is no true scholar who goes out before 
twelve o'clock. He will not see people except at a certain hour. He 
avoids calls. He dislikes dinner-parties. When he goes out it is in 
the fields at eventide, that he may meditate. He will not bustle, but 
if he knows of a sick case he will visit it tenderly and constantly. He 
probably pays far beyond his share towards the expenses of his school. 
Of course the best thing is that there should be an admixture of the 
two; that the man of energy should be more thoughtful, and the man 
of study be more active. But somehow these two styles of parson do 
not coalesce, but have often hard suspicious thoughts of one another. 
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It is the old feud of Martha and Mary, which is perhaps, however, no 
feud at all. 

There is one class of parson in whom I feel peculiar interest, although 
they do not get the sympathy which they deserve. To such a writer 
as Mr. Trollope—who has had much to say about parsons—they are 
simply unintelligible. These are the incumbents of poor populous 
parishes in large towns or outlying suburban districts. Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act did something for them, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners did something more. But the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
acted very slowly. They had to provide mansions and grounds for 
the bishops before they could attend to the working clergy. The 
grants which have been made so recently, and ought to have been 
made so long ago, have lent a little flash of prosperity to the hard- 
working town parson. It is very well for some of them—for the 
rectors of large town-parishes and the incumbents of choice watering- 
places—although these too would tell you that there is assuredly a 
crook in their lot. But a poor parson in a poor town has his face 
turned aside from the sunny side of the wall. He has pretty much 
the same kind of experience as the parish doctor, buried with the sick 
bodies and the sicklier souls of men. For art, literature, travel, and 
society he has little taste and less means. But his whole soul is 
often animated by serious and intense purpose. He is anxious to fill 
his big ugly church, not alone that he may let his sittings, or win 
the praises of men for oratory, but because he perceives and tries to 
discharge the Church’s work. But in this aspect, somewhat sad, 
sour, and sombre, you perceive that the man has a peculiar history, 
and has had to do depressing work. And you cannot help feeling a 
measure of respect and sympathy for him. You see in him, too, the 
representative of a strong political force. The best arguments for an 
Establishment are the characters of the men who work in it, and their 
endeavours, not merely to bring together a congregation, but to work 
thoroughly the whole surface of their legal district. They form the 
very heart*and’soul of the whole organisation for the good of a parish. 
They attend not alone to the religious duties, but to schools, clubs, 
soup-kitchens, reading-rooms, lectures, and the whole machinery of 
the social and intellectual welfare of a parish. Such men are not fine 
gentlemen, they often present a mark to the critic of contemporary 
manners, but they do a real work, and we respect them accordingly, 
and think that they are probably much letter employed than, as a 


great man once said, “in cutting up their minds into shavings for the 
periodicals.” 
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By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
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Cuapter XXXI. 


MR. GURDON IN LOVE. 


Tx second day after his interview with Silas Morphett, Dr. Morgan 
paid the professional visit he spoke of to Mr. Waterton’s, whose 
daughter had been for some little time suffering from a slight cough, 
Before being ushered upstairs he had to wait a few minutes in the 
outer office, where he saw Silas Morphett, who entered far more civilly 
into conversation with him on the state of the weather, and other sub- 
jects totally unconnected with business matters, than he was accustomed 
to do with visitors at the office, whether professional or unprofessional. 
But with the civility noticeable in Silas Morphett’s manners, a keen 
observer might have detected something of anxiety. It was, however, 
so slightly developed that it was more than probable the doctor did not 
notice it. 

On being ushered upstairs Dr. Morgan found his patient considerably 
worse than he had left her at his last visit. Indeed, so much so, that 
on taking leave of her he told her father (who had then entered the 
room) that he should visit her every day till the cough showed some 
symptoms of disappearance. On leaving the house the doctor had 
again occasion to pass through the outer office, and in doing so he 
encountered Silas Morphett, with whom the doctor, with a cordial 
expression on his countenance, shook hands as he wished him good- 
bye. But though the act of shaking hands appears a simple ceremony, 
and generally without much meaning, in this case it somewhat re- 
sembled the celebrated Burleigh’s shake of the head—there was some- 
thing in it. Though not a word had passed between the doctor and 
Silas relative to their last meeting, the latter easily understood by the 
friendly grasp of the former, that the subject which had then been 
under discussion had not been mentioned to Mr. Waterton, while Dr. 
Morgan was also intuitively aware that Silas had made him a tacit 
promise that no mention should ever be made of the scar he had seen 
on Mr. Gourlay’s leg. 

After Dr. Morgan had been attending Miss Waterton for some days 
consecutively, he one afternoon, on his return home, called at Brough 
Hall to pay a friendly visit to the family. In the library he found Mr. 
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Gourlay, with his daughter and Miss Turner, and was received by 
them with all the friendliness a country family is accustomed to show 
to their medical attendant when he happens to be a favourite with 
them, and they conversed together on ordinary subjects with great 
sociability. Among other qualifications of a country doctor in large 
practice is that of being generally well posted in the polities and inci- 
dents of the surrounding neighbourhood, and, as usual, Dr. Mor- 
gan was on this occasion questioned respecting all the news which 
had come under his observation. After Charlotte and Miss Turner 
had exhausted their questions, Mr. Gourlay put one or two to the 
doctor concerning some county business in Mr. Waterton’s hands. 
When he had replied to these, Charlotte inquired after Miss Waterton, 
and asked how long it would be before she might leave the house, as 
she intended giving a party, and should like to invite her to it. 

“Oh! I should think next week at the latest she will be perfectly 
restored to health,” replied Dr. Morgan. “ But what sort of a party 
is it to be? Do you intend dancing ?” 

“ Well,” said Charlotte, “ very possibly we may get up a dance. But 
why do youask? If itis with the intention of knowing whether you 
will be invited, I can not only answer you in the aflirmative, but 
promise I will find you a nice partner if you come.” 

“Many thanks,” said the doctor. “ But I had another intention in 
view when I asked you.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

“Well, Mr. Waterton, whose health is not of the most satisfactory 
description, finding the duties of his office becoming more onerous than 
he can conveniently manage, has determined on taking a partner, and 
the gentleman who I suspect will occupy that post is at present residing 
in X , and has already commenced his duties at the office. He 
has attended on more than one of the magistrates, and they all speak of 
him very highly. And I don’t wonder at it, for I have seldom met 
with a more intelligent or gentlemanly young fellow, and he is remark- 
ably handsome into the bargain.” 

‘The last remark was not lost upon either Charlotte or Miss Turner. 

“Miss Waterton is very pretty, is she not ?” asked the latter. 

“ Yes, very pretty, and a nice amiable girl also,” replied the doctor. 

“ Perhaps this gentleman may become smitten with her,” remarked 
Mr. Gourlay. 

“Many things more unlikely than that in this world,” said Dr. 
Morgan. “If he does, and is accepted by her and her father (who is 
not a man to allow a transaction of the kind to take place without his 
having a veto on the affair) I can assure him he will find it difficult 
to meet with a more amiable or excellent son-in-law. And, by- 
the-by,” he continued, addressing Mr. Gourlay, “he told me he 
knew you.” 
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“Knew me!” said Mr. Gourlay. ‘ What is his name ?” 

“ Gurdon.” 

The different effects which that word produced on the family were 
very remarkable. It struck Charlotte with particular force, who 
blushed, and, becoming aware of the fact, attempted to repress it; but 
instead of succeeding, as usual in cases of the kind, she made it still 
more perceptible. Possibly the knowledge that Miss Turner was look- 
ing at her at the time increased her embarrassment. At any rate, 
Charlotte’s confusion impressed upon that lady’s mind that the subject 
of Mr. Gurdon’s residing in the vicinity was not indifferent to her, and 
she began to wonder whether, in the case of his visiting at the house, 
she would be called upon by her to play propriety as rigorously as she 
had been obliged to do during the visits of young Harcourt. Fortu- 
nately for Charlotte, Dr. Morgan did not notice her confusion. He 
was at the time engaged in conversation with Mr. Gourlay, who as 
soon as the surprise that he was likely soon to meet Mr. Gurdon on 
business matters had subsided, inquired somewhat particularly who 
Mr. Gurdon really was. 

“To tell you the truth,” replied Dr. Morgan, “ I know but little on 
the subject. I have heard that he is a member of a respectable family 
somewhere down in the West of England, that he lost both father and 
mother in his early childhood, and had been brought up under the 
care—or rather inspection—of an uncle, whom he cordially detests 
and of whom he never speaks, and that he is expecting to come into a 
large fortune at the death of an old lady, an aunt or grand-aunt, I do not 
know which. This, with the addition of all who know him at X—— 
speaking very highly of him, is the sum and substance of the informa- 
tion I can give you respecting him.” 

“\When are you likely to see him again ?” inquired Mr. Gourlay. 

“That I can hardly say; probably to-morrow. At any rate I shall 
then have occasion to call at Mr. Waterton’s, but whether I see Mr. 
Gurdon or no is very doubtful, as he is frequently out when I pay my 
visits.” 

“Tf you should see him,” said Mr. Gourlay, “ oblige me by telling 
him, that when he is in this part of the world I shall always be pleased 
to receive him.” 

“ T will do so,” said the doctor, rising to take his Jeave, “and I have 
no doubt a very few days will not pass before he profits by your kind- 
ness. Now good-bye, for I have several patients to see before I return 
home.” 

The next day, when Dr. Morgan called at Mr. Waterton’s, he was 
fortunate enough to see Mr. Gurdon, to whom he gave Mr. Gourlay’s 
message. 

“Not only do I willingly accept the invitation,” replied Mr. Gurdon, 
“but I have to get Mr. Gourlay’s signature to some papers connected 
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with county business. When do you think it would be a favourable 
opportunity for me to find him at home ?” 

“ Any afternoon,” replied Dr. Morgan, “ you will be certain to see 
him. He has lately met with a somewhat severe accident, and although 
now in a state of convalescence, he has not as yet left the house.” 

“Do you think to-morrow afternoon would be convenient to him if 
I called ?” 

“T have no doubt it would,” said Dr. Morgan; “but that you may 
not be disappointed in seeing him, I will send round my boy this 
evening to apprise him of your intended visit.” 

The following afternoon Mr. Gurdon called at Brough Hall. Char- 
lotte, notwithstanding she had been particularly silent with Miss 
Turner on the subject, had evidently taken great pains with her 
appearance, and Miss Turner herself (who, without disrespect to her 
curate, certainly admired Mr. Gurdon), had also determined that by 
no negligence in her own dress should she present a foil to her pro- 
texée. Gourlay “received Mr. Gurdon with great friendliness, and 
after the legal business had been transacted, he entered into conversa- 
tion with him with considerable animation, the two ladies, though 
most attentive to all that passed, taking but little part in it. 

“JT am almost angry with you,” said Mr. Gourlay, “for not having 
visited us before. I understood from Dr. Morgan that you had been 
wore than six weeks at X——.” 

“Tt is perfectly true,” replied Mr.Gurdon’: “ But be assured that 
had I not been afraid my visit would have been considered intrusive, 
I should have called on you before this.” 

“Why should you have considered it possible your visit would have 
been regarded in that light ?” said Mr. Gourlay. “TI trust I have not 
given you any reason to arrive at such a conclusion.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Gourlay, thinking at the time thatif Mr. 
Gourlay had given no reason to believe that his visit would be unac- 
ceptable, Mrs. Harcourt had, and that in a most unmistakable manner. 
“Certainly not. Still, I naturally felt a diffidence in calling, which I 
trust you will excuse.” 

Mr. Gurdon now entered more freely into conversation with his 
host, hoping that he liked his house and grounds, and other congenial 
subjects. Mr. Gourlay expressed himself highly satisfied with every- 
thing, adding : 

“But what I most like about the place is the grounds and gardens. 
Tam happy to say I have an excellent gardener, who keeps the whole - 
department under his management, including the conservatories, in 
first-rate order. I am particularly proud of my flowers, and if you 
will walk into the conservatory,” he continued, pointing to the glass 
doors of the room which opened into it, “I think you will admit I am 


not without some reason for my pride. My daughter, who takes a 
VOL. XXXII si 
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great intersst in the conservatories, intends competing for a prize at 
the next flower show. But come with me and judge for yourself.” 

Mr. Gourlay, with some little difficulty, now rose from his seat, and, 
with the aid of a crutch-stick on one side and Charlotte’s arm on the 
other, they proceeded to the conservatories. Here they remained for 
some little time, examining and admiring the flowers, to which Mr. 
Gourlay, with all the ardour of an enthusiast, called the attention of 
his young friend. After remaining there for some minutes Mr. - 
Gourlay complained that his leg hurt him, and he and Charlotte 
returned to the sitting-room, leaving Mr. Gurdon and Miss Turner 
together. Mr. Gourlay, after being again seated in his easy-chair, 
proposed to Charlotte to join the others in the conservatory. 

“No, papa,” said Charlotte, “I prefer sitting here with you.” 

Mr. Gourlay looked at his daughter somewhat inquiringly as she 
took her seat at his side; but there was a placidity about the young 
girl’s face which induced him to consider it was merely a whim of her 
own, and he made no further remark. 

Miss Turner and Mr. Gurdon remained in the conservatory a short 
time longer, evidently examining with great care the different flowers 
she brought under his notice. Whether his mind was as much fixed 
on the subject she was speaking of as he pretended, is very doubtful. 
At the same time, it is but justice to say, such a conclusion could not 
have arisen either from his words or manner, for when he again 
entered the sitting-room, he conversed with Mr. Gourlay with so much 
fervour as to increase the good feeling and respect he already enter- 
tained towards him. When Mr. Gurdon rose to take his leave, Mr. 
Gourlay went so far as to ask him whether he were engaged the next 
day, as both Dr. Morgan and the curate and his wife were to dine 
with them, adding that the last were a very agreeable, intelligent 
couple, and as fond of floriculture as he was himself. Mr. Gurdon 
readily accepted the invitation, and shortly afterwards took his leave. 

Singularly enough, during that evening and the next day, not a 
word passed between Charlotte and Miss Turner respecting Mr. 
Gurdon. On the latter’s arrival in the evening, he found the curate 
and his wife already there, and was introduced to them. The gloom, 
so habitual before dinner among the “English, weighed heavily in the 
room till the meal was announced, and it was not till near its termi- 
nation that it began somewhat to clear up. And this happy improve- 
ment was possibly arrived at from the fact that the dinner-table was 
not too large to prevent one subject of conversation occupying the 
attention of the whole, and, before the end of the meal, all parties 
were in good spirits, and conversed freely together. After dinner, 
Dr. Morgan and the curate remained with Mr. Gourlay, discussing 
the quality of some cigars he had purchased, and as the evening was 
mild, Mr. Gurdon, who did not smoke, joined the ladies, and walked 
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about the grounds. For some time the party kept together, when, by 

one of those extraordinary accidents which occur under circumstances 
of the kind, Miss Turner and the curate’s wife, who were walking 
behind Charlotte and Mr. Gurdon, unintentionally took a different 
path, leaving the young people by themselves; nor did they again 
meet till it was time to return to the house. 

Charlotte now quitted Mr. Gurdon, and walked on the other side of 
the curate’s wife, while Miss Turner entered into conversation with 
Mr. Gurdon, which continued till they had returned to the drawing- 
room. Here Miss Turner seated herself at the tea-table, and they 
were soon after joined by the other three gentlemen. The evening 
passed off pleasantly, without any circumstance occurring worthy of 
note, and, at a proper and conventional country hour, the party 
broke up. 

Although, during Charlotte’s ¢ée-a-téfe with Mr. Gurdon in the 
garden, not one word passed which she might not have quoted with- 
out the slightest diffidence to all, the young fellow’s conversation had 
made an extraordinary effect on her. During the remainder of the 
evening, after he had left them, till it was time to retire for the night, 
she was silent and abstracted, nor did she recover her spirits the whole 
of the next day. Of course this did not pass unnoticed by Miss 
Turner, who easily perceived the impression Mr. Gurdon had made on 
the mind of her young friend. 

Miss Turner now took into consideration what her course of action 
should be, and, at last, came to the conclusion, that as matters stood, it 
should be that of a “ masterly inactivity.” She felt convinced that 
Mr. Gurdon was a great favourite with Charlotte’s father, and, more- 
over, remembered the words of Dr. Morgan, that he was the probable 
heir to a considerable fortune. If, at that moment, she were to bring 
the subject under the notice of Mr. Gourlay, inasmuch as no declara- 
tion of love had evidently taken place on the part of Charlotte’s 
admirer, she might be considered officious by the father, and would 
certainly make herself no friend with the daughter. All things con- 
sidered, she determined to remain with her eyes well open, and take 
no further action in the matter for the present, reserving for herself 
the right to do so at a future time, should she consider it necessary. 

The little party, spoken of by Charlotte, was arranged to take place 
on one evening in the following week, and Mr. Gurdon, who, of 
course, received an invitation, promised to attend. But before the 
evening came round, he had had another opportunity of seeing 
Charlotte, and this time alone. Their meeting presented one of those 
singular yet happy combination of chances which occasionally attend 
lovers. And yet chance is hardly the word to be used on the present 
occasion. Although Charlotte had not received one word of intimation 
of the possibility of Mr. Gurdon’s calling, she intuitively expected it. 
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and during the whole week, as Miss Turner noticed, she paid particular 
attention to her dress and appearance. Whether, on Mr. Gurdon’s 
part, it was altogether the effect of chance, it would be impossible to 
say with certainty; and yet it looked like it. He had, it is true, 
to obtain Mr. Gourlay’s signature to a legal document, and it is also 
certain he requested Silas Morphett to go over to Brough Hall for 
that object, but the latter, pleading indisposition—whether truly or 
falsely—begged Mr. Gurdon would excuse him. This he readily did, 
and, possibly not sorry for the opportunity of again seeing Charlotte, 
mounted his horse and rode over to the Hall. 

On his arrival he was ushered into the library, where he found 
Charlotte by herself—her father even being absent. Possibly with 
the wish to conceal her own feelings, she received Mr. Gurdon with 
considerable coldness, which, however, soon wore off, and they con- 
versed together for some minutes in a most amicable manner, Mr. 
Gurdon the while evidently making a more lasting impression on 
the mind of the young girl. Mr. Gourlay, at last joined them; and 
after the business Mr. Gurdon had called upon was transacted they 
remained chatting together for some time longer, when Mr. Gurdon 
rose to take his leave. As he did so Charlotte said to him : 

“Of course we shall have the pleasure of seeing you on Thursday 
evening ?” 

“Of that you may be positively certain,” he replied, glancing at 
her with great earnestness as he spoke. 

The evening of the party at last arrived. It was one of those 
simple country affairs, which, perhaps, after all, convey a greater 
pleasure to the guests than the more fastidious and better organised 
London party. Charlotte danced frequently with Mr. Gurdon, who, 
during the intervals of a quadrille, contrived to make himself as 
agreeable as possible—and evidently succeeded. In fact, there was no 
difficulty in perceiving that most of the ladies present, and possibly 
some of the gentlemen, were aware of the pretensions he was putting 
forth for claiming Charlotte’s affections. Miss Turner, without 
appearing to notice his behaviour, was evidently of the same opinion ; 
and in this she was further confirmed when, on looking round the 
room, she saw neither Charlotte nor Mr. Gurdon in it. She paid but 
little attention to the circumstance at the time, the curate at the 
moment entering into conversation with her, and abstracting her 
thoughts from it. They continued talking together for some time ; the 
eX-governess, as is usual with her class, enjoying immensely the con- 
versation of a handsome and interesting curate. After conversing 
with him quite as long as propriety permitted, Miss Turner’s mind 
again reverted to her friend, and on casting another glance round the 
room, and finding she was still absent, she bent her steps mechanically 
into the conservatory. There, at the furthest extremity, she perceived 
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Charlotte and Mr. Gurdon (the former employed in plucking, one 
by one, the petals out of a camellia she held in her hand) con- 
versing together, and with so much intentness of purpose that they 
did not notice Miss Turner’s approach till she had fairly reached 
them. 

“Are you not afraid, dear, you will take cold without a shawl on?” 
said Miss Turner, to her. “Shall I get you one ?” 

“Oh, no! there is no occasion to trouble you,” replied Charlotie. 
“T shall return into the room.” So saying, she quitted the con- 
servatory, Mr. Gurdon and Miss Turner following her. 

On taking her seat, a slight feeling of compunction came over 
Miss Turner’s mind, whether she might not have hurt Mr. Gurdon’s 
feelings by her behaviour. On glancing towards him, however, and 
noticing his countenance, her alarm vanished. Instead of the expres- 
sion of vexation she expected to find on it, there was, on the contrary, 
one almost of satisfaction—if not triumph. She immediately became 
aware that Mr. Gurdon had proposed to Charlotte, and that the 
answer he had received had not been an unsatisfactory one. Her 
conclusion was fully confirmed the next morning. 

After breakfast Charlotte retired with Miss Turner into the boudoir 
which separated their two bedrooms, and after having closed the door, 
she said to her : 

“T want to make you my confidante, dear. Mr. Gurdon proposed to 
me yesterday evening.” 

“And what answer did you give him ?” 

“Well,” said Charlotte, stammering and blushing, “I hardly gave 
him any positive answer; at least,” she continued, evidently sum- 
moning up courage, “not so far as directly to accept him. Indeed, 
at first, I refused to listen to him without papa’s consent; but he 
begged me not to decide definitely before I had heard him again. He 
told me that, although he had every wish to obtain papa’s consent, 
and would certainly apply for it, he wanted it for the moment to be 
kept secret, promising me, if I would grant him an interview, he 
would give me reasons for the delay that I should readily admit to 
be valid. Well, what could I say? I objected for some time, and 
at last he begged so earnestly that I would grant him another inter- 
view, that I consented—at least, I believe so; but you came up at the 
moment, and I am not quite certain whether I said yes or no.” 

Miss Turner, however, had concluded—and with perfect truth— 
that her friend had said yes. She made no direct remark, but asked 
where and when he proposed the interview to take place. 

“Well, it was to-morrow afternoon,” said Charlotte, in the lane 
leading to the church. Of course, I shall not go unless you are with 
me, as I am sure you will believe that I am merely actuated by a 
desire to know what his real reasons are for keeping the affair at pre- 
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sent a secret from papa; and you may also be certain, if he does not 
give a perfectly satisfactory explanation, and such as you personally 
would not object to, I shall instantly drop the matter. Now I see 
you are beginning to doubt that I shall abide by your judgment; but 
I give you my word of honour I shall do so, and I am sure you have 
sufficient faith in me to be certain I shall keep my word.” 

After some little proper demur, Miss Turner at last agreed to act 
as Charlotte's adviser at the meeting which was to take place the 
next day. 

On arriving in the lane, Charlotte and her companion found Mr. 
Gurdon already there. With a quiet gentlemanly self-possession, not 
unmixed with melancholy, he advanced to meet them. 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you,” he said to Charlotte, “ for so 
kindly according me the interview, and I am also happy that Miss 
Turner is with you, as she will be able to judge better that the excuses 
I give for at present withholding the knowledge of my offer from 
your father are perfectly reasonable. They relate solely to my own 
affairs. At present, I have nothing to depend upon but my share in 
Mr. Waterton’s business, and my proportion of profits is so small 
that I am afraid your father would consider it an act of presumption 
on my part in asking your hand. At the same time, I have every 
reason to believe I am the heir of a very wealthy old lady, residing in 
London. Of this, however, I am not certain, and have only one 
means of ascertaining the truth, if the individual, to whom I am 
about to allude, is capable of uttering it. He is a distant relation of 
mine, an attorney, a man whom I cordially detest, and to whom I 
have not spoken for years. He is the solicitor of the old lady, and 
knows all her affairs. It is now my intention to return to London, 
and endeavour to obtain from him some definite information on the 
subject. If I obtain any satisfactory reply, I will immediately ask 
your father to allow me to become a suitor for your hand. If, on the 
contrary, I fail, I must then submit to your depriving me of all hope 
or waiting till the death of my aged relative, who is now at an extreme 
old age, and whose life cannot be calculated on with any certainty 
from one week to another.” 

As Mr. Gurdon concluded his remarks his eyes filled with tears, and 
he waited for Charlotte’s reply. Charlotte, however, who was evidently 
suffering from so strong an emotion that the tears came—possibly 
from sympathy with Mr. Gurdon—into her own eyes, looked to Miss 
Turner to reply. Miss Turner, however, scarcely knew what to say. 
She fully sympathised with Mr. Gurdon, and yet hardly considered 
she should be doing her duty to admit that he was right in his 
arguments. At last, a happy idea struck her. 


“When do you propose taking your journey to London?” she 
asked. 
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“To-morrow. That is to say, if Miss Gourlay will still consider 
my offer open till she hears from me, or till my return.” 

Mr. Gurdon now turned his eyes from Miss Turner to Charlotte, as 
if waiting for her reply. Charlotte, however, remained mute and 
motionless for some moments, and then, still without uttering a word, 
she placed her hand in Mr. Gurdon’s. Miss Turner, taking the hint, 
remarked that they had better now return home; and Charlotte, 
agreeing to the suggestion, immediately took Miss T'urner’s arm. 
Mr. Gurdon then, with an expression of satisfaction and gratitude on 
his countenance, shook hands with them both, and after begging for 
their prayers for the success of his mission he bade them farewell, 
and the ladies returned to the Hall. 


Cuarten XXXII. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


We must now for a short time delay our narrative to trace succinctly 
the part Mr. Desbrow has played since we last mentioned him. After 
having introduced to Mrs. Matthews the illegitimate child of Charlotte 
Brandon under the name of “ Gurdon,” by altering a letter in the name 
of his mother, that of “ Gordon,” he endeavoured by every means in his 
power to turn the affection of the old woman from her nephew to the 
child. In this, to a considerable extent, he succeeded. Mrs. Matthews, 
like most old ladies, was very appreciative of respect and affection shown 
her by children, and young Gurdon, not only from natural good feeling 
towards the old lady, but from the instruction he had received from 
Mr. Desbrow, with little difficulty obtained a considerable share, if not 
of her affection, at least of Mrs. Matthews’ sympathy. Her indulgence 
to him far exceeded that she had ever shown to her nephew. She 
would order her servant to make plain cakes and other simple delicacies 
for the lad when he came to visit her, and even went to the extent of 
occasionally investing a few pence in the purchase of some cheap 
story books for him. . 

In the meantime Mr. Desbrow kept the child at the school where 
he had first placed him, and under the protection of the same old lady ; 
and no alteration took place in his manner of living till he was 
between fourteen and fifteen years old, when he was removed to a 
better school. 

During the last five years a considerable alteration for the worse 
had taken place in Mrs. Matthews’ health, though it had occurred so 
gradually that its progress had hardly been perceptible even to those 
most intimate with her. At the time of Walter Gurdon’s removal to 
& more advanced school, Mrs. Matthews had begun to show symptoms 
of eventually falling into a state of imbecility. Mr. Desbrow, who 
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had for some time acted for her in everything, even to the minor 
arrangements of her household, now came to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to have some person of superior ability to wait on her, 
as the old woman who had been in her service for many years now, 
like her mistress, began to feel the infirmities of age, and that too at 
the moment when her services were more than ever necessary for the 
welfare and comfort of her mistress. Mr. Desbrow now proposed to 
find her a person to act as housekeeper, and receiving her assent, 
engaged a certain Mrs. Parker to fill the post. On being introduced 
to Mrs. Matthews, the latter regarded her for some time with an 
amount of penetration which could hardly have been expected when 
her waning faculties were taken into consideration. She uttered not 
a word, but continued her gaze. Then, as if the concentration of her 
ideas had been too great a fatigue for her mind, she sank her head 
back in the chair and merely said faintly to Mrs. Parker (who had 
been arranging the pillows for her new mistress in something like 
order), “ That will do; you may go downstairs now.” And then, as if 
utterly exhausted, she closed her eyes and appeared to fall asleep. 

Whether this sleep was real, or feigned for the purpose of avoiding 
Mr. Desbrows’ conversation, it would be difficult to say. He remained 
standing by her chair for more than a quarter of an hour hoping she 
would awake. But in that he was disappointed, and calling the old 
servant who had hitherto attended on Mrs. Matthews, and who was 
still to retain her situation if she pleased, into the room, he went 
downstairs, and, after a short conversation with Mrs. Parker in the 
parlour, left the house. 

Altogether Mrs. Parker had evidently not made a favourable 
impression on the mind of Mrs. Matthews, and Mr. Desbrow easily 
perceived it. “No matter,” he thought, “at her time of life there is 
but little room for many changes, and if Parker plays her cards with the 
tact I know she is able to do, in a few days all will be in good working 
order.” To say the truth, Mrs. Parker was hardly in appearance and 
manners one likely to attract the confidence of as naturally shrewd a 
women as Mrs. Matthews. And yet it would have been difficult to have 
pointed out anything that was positively objectionable in her. It might 
even be said that, taken separately, both manner and appearance were 
rather attractive than otherwise, though, combined, they seemed rather 
to lose a great portion of their effect than increase it. She was a woma2 
about forty years of age—tall, well-made, had evidently been in her 
youth exceedingly handsome, and was still remarkably good-looking. 
Her hair was black, she had a good forehead, dark eyes, good teeth, 
and generally well-formed features. In her method of addressing 
Mrs. Matthews her language was good, her voice mild and soft, and 
the tact she showed in arranging the pillows at the back of the old 
lady’s easy-chair, showed that she had been accustomed to nurse an 
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invalid, and there was evidently about her a manner totally different 
from that of a hired domestic. In fact, both her language and 
movements tended to show she had formerly been in a better position 
in society, and was now rather skilfully acting a part she had assumed, 
than performing the genuine duties of a servant. Even old Betty, 
who had been for so many years accustomed to wait on Mrs. Matthews 
(and who had also received her appointment through the patronage of 
Mr. Desbrow) could distinguish the artificial manner of Mrs. Parker, 
and she easily augured that she should shortly be obliged to leave the 
house ; for although Mr. Desbrow had told her she might remain as 
long as she pleased, she could easily perceive that the new-comer would 
make her place so disagreeable to her it would be impossible for her 
to remain. 

Old Betty had partially arrived at this conclusion the first moment 
she set eyes on Mrs. Parker. At their second interview, an hour later, 
she had accepted it as a certainty, and in a perfectly professional 
manner. When first she had opened the door to Mrs. Parker and 
shown her upstairs to the drawing-room, the latter had of course worn 
her gloves. When the two met for dinner Mrs. Parker had taken 
them off, and Betty immediately cast a glance at her companion’s hands 
which told all—they were beautifully made, white and soft, and it was 
easy to perceive she had never been used to work of any kind, not 
even with a needle. Old Betty accepted the fate which was evidently 
hanging over her with more resignation than might be expected 
from her habitually crabbed temper. After they had finished their 
meal she left Mrs. Parker, and ascending to her bedroom quietly 
commenced packing her boxes, and when she had partially completed 
her work she locked them and again descended to her household 
duties, having resolved to leave the house at the first difference of 
opinion which should arise between them. For this she had not long 
to wait. Mrs. Parker had been somewhat annoyed at the frequency 
of Mrs. Matthews’ requests for the presence of her old servant. One 
morning, about a week after her instalment, Mrs. Parker had dressed 
Mrs. Matthews and brought her into the sitting-room, and then, taking 
a seat by her side, she commenced knitting with great assiduity. 
Presently Mrs. Matthews said to her, “ Tell Betty I want her.” 

“T don’t wish to say anything against a fellow-servant,” said Mrs, 
Parker, acting the part she had assumed, “but I have bad news to 
tell you of Betty. When I gave her some things of yours to wash 
out, she flew into a passion and said she was no servant of mine, and 
she wouldn’t put up with it any longer, but would leave the house at 
once. She then insisted on my paying her a month’s wages on the 
spot. When I told her I had no authority to do anything of the kind, 
she insisted on rushing up to your bedroom to get the money. This 
of course I would not allow, as I feared she might disturb or frighten 
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you. Fortunately at that moment Mr. Desbrow knocked at the door, 
and I told him what had occurred. He immediately said he would not 
allow you to be annoyed in the matter, and paid Betty her wages, and 
sent her about her business. 

Mrs. Matthews, who had listened with great attention to Parker's 
statement, concentrated her gaze on her with so much intentness that 
the woman quailed under it. Mrs. Matthews, however, made no remark, 
and shortly afterwards fell into a half torpid state, but from the per- 
sistent manner in which she remained silent during the whole of the 
day, it was evident she did not believe the statement Parker had made. 
The next day, with the exception of once or twice mentioning Betty, 
Mrs. Matthews seemed to have forgotten the circumstance of the day 
before. Her attention was further called from the fact of Betty’s 
absence, by an active young girl who had been engaged by Parker to 
supply the old woman’s place, and in three or four days later the 
old servant seemed to have vanished from Mrs. Matthews’ mind, as 
completely as if she had never existed. 

During the next two years Walter Gurdon used to call occasionally 
on Mrs. Matthews, but at last the old lady’s mind had so completely 
faded that she seemed almost to forget him. On more than one 
occasion she appeared to have considerable difficulty in separating his 
identity from that of her nephew, and would then cast on him angry 
glances and mutter to herself inarticulate words, which, from the 
expression of her face, the young fellow easily translated into threats. 
During his visits Parker would behave to him with extreme civility. 
She even attempted to force something like an intimacy with him. 
One time she went so far as to ask him if he resembled his mother. 
Young Gurdon merely answered that he did not remember her—that 
Mr. Desbrow was the only person who knew her, and even he appeared 
to know very little of her. A slight expression of doubt, which 
was imperceptible to Walter, passed over Parker’s countenance, and 
she dropped the conversation. But notwithstanding her fawning 
manner towards him, young Gurdon had somehow conceived the 
impression that she did not like him, and that her manner was forced 
and unnatural. His visits became altogether so disagreeable to him 
that he determined to relinquish them, or at any rate call at the house 
as seldom as possible. 

When Walter Gurdon was about seventeen years of age Mr. 
Desbrow took him from school, and placed him in his own office. 
They did not, however, get on well together, Walter being naturally 
shrewd, intelligent, and honourable, and before the end of a year he 
was disgusted with the dishonest and hypocritical character of his 
employer, and resolved to leave the officeand obtain another appoint- 
ment. This he managed to do with but little difficulty. When, however, 
he gave Mr. Desbrow’s name as a reference, that gentleman gave so 
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unfavourable a description of young Gurdon as to create a lasting feud 
between him and his late clerk. Fortunately for the young man he 
had made some good friends, who spoke highly in his behalf, and he 
was taken into the office. Here, from his gentlemanly manner and 
intelligence, he soon gained the confidence and rapidly rose in the good 
opinion of his employers. In this office he continued for several years, 
and on quiting the firm he had taken a short trip on the continent, 
where, as before stated, he had made the acquaintance of Mr. Gourlay 
and his daughter. He afterwards entered into partnership with Mr. 
Waterton, and was, as the reader is aware, again thrown into the society 
of Mr. Gourlay. 

To return to our narrative. It would be a singularly interesting and 
somewhat profound psychological study to analyse the state of Charlotte’s 
mind after the departure of her admirer for London. That she enter- 
tained a strong admiration and even affection for him cannot be dis- 
puted, at the same time it was hardly that which generally exists in the 
mind of a young girl for her first love. Not that it in any way wanted 
in intensity, on the contrary, her affection for him was very great; but 
at the same time there was mixed with it a sort of timidity —that timidity 
which she might have felt had she doubted whether she were not 
treading on forbidden ground. ‘This feeling she at last began to 
attribute to her behaviour in keeping the affair a secret from her 
father, and on more than one occasion she was on the point of telling him 
all, but the promise she had made came to her memory and she 
resolved to remain silent. When, a few days after Gurdon’s departure 
for London, Miss Turner received a letter from him enclosing one for 
Charlotte, she almost dreaded to open it, and it remained in her desk 
for several hours before she had the courage to do so. At length her 
curiosity overcame her repugnance, and the letter was opened. It was 
couched in warm, but perfectly respectful terms. In it he told her he 
had called at his aged relative’s house, and had seen the housekeeper, 
who had been in her service for many years. With some little 
difficulty, he obtained from this woman the certainty that the old lady 
was at the time almost hovering between life and death, and had been 
in a state of imbecility for more than two years. On questioning her 
if she knew anything of the testamentary dispositions of the old lady, 
she assured him she knew all, and had even witnessed the will. 

“At first, on my asking her for some explanation,” continued Mr. 
Gurdon, “ she refused to give me any information except that what I 
had formerly heard of my being the heir of a large proportion of her 
property was perfectly true. She was positively certain of it, she 
said, from having read the will herself. On asking her what portion 
of the property I was likely to receive, she told me that Mr. Desbrow, 
the old lady’s solicitor, knew all the circumstances connected with the 
will, and that I had better apply to him. As I have for this man the 
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greatest dislike, I begged of Mrs. Parker (the woman I alluded to) to 
give me further details of the will. I could, however, get nothing 
more from her. She told me, in a bantering way, that in good time 
I should know all, and that she was fully convinced I should then find 
no reason to complain. I made two or three desperate attempts to 
conquer my aversion to call on Mr. Desbrow, but without avail. I 
shall remain two days longer in London, having some law business of 
Mr. Waterton’s to attend to, and then I shall return to X——. 
Possibly in the meantime I may summon up sufficient courage to call 
upon the old lady’s executor, and if so, will, when I see you, give 
you the full particulars of our interview.” 

It must not be imagined that the portion we have quoted comprised 
even a quarter of the contents of Mr. Gurdon’s letter. On other 
subjects, which the reader may easily understand, he was far more 
diffuse, but, to avoid the charge of prolixity, we will leave it to the 
imagination, under the full conviction that he will not be able to 
conjure up terms of warmer affection than those made use of by 
Walter Gurdon to the lady of his love. Over and over again did 
Charlotte read her letter, and earnestly did she look forward to the 
expiration of the term of Mr. Gurdon’s sojourn in London. On more 
than one occasion the name of the old lady’s solicitor, Mr. Desbrow, 
seemed familiar to her, and yet she was unable to call to mind where 
she had heard it. Nor was this much to be wondered at. Harcourt 
and his wife, out of respect to Charlotte’s feelings, had made it a point 
from her earliest childhood never to mention Mr. Desbrow’s name in 
her presence, nor in fact that of any other individual connected with 
the former unfortunate history of her father. It was evidently, in her 
case, one of those reminiscences of early childhood which suddenly 
develope themselves in the mind without our being able to decide 
whether they are real or unreal. At last, she decided either way it was 
a subject of no importance. Still, the name of Desbrow recurred to 
her, and in the evening, when in conversation with her father, she 
was on the point of asking if he had ever been acquainted with him. 
She had even began the sentence, when fortunately she became aware 
that it might lead to the discovery that she had received a letter from 
Mr. Gurdon, and she stopped herself in time. 

At breakfast, the following morning, Mr. Gourlay received a letter 
from Mr. Harcourt. It should here be mentioned that for more than 
a fortnight after Mr. Gourlay’s accident no notice had been sent of it 
to the Harcourt family. This silence was due to Mr. Gourlay, who 
felt certain that as soon as Harcourt heard of the accident, either he 
or his wife, and very possibly Giddy, might immediately pay him a 
visit. Now, as it had been agreed that in about a month’s time from 
the date of the accident both Harcourt and his wife were to make a 
somewhat lengthened stay at Brough Hall, Mr. Gourlay thought it 
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would be advisable to keep the accident secret, for fear they should 
arrive before the stipulated time, when he would be unable to pay 
them the attention he wished. He had therefore delayed giving 
them any information on the subject till he was not only able to 
leave his room, but even till his name was no longer on the doctor's 
list of patients. Then, without informing his daughter, he wrote 
to Harcourt, telling him of his accident, and the happy manner in 
which he had been cured, and stating that although he still suffered 
from lameness, he hoped to be quite recovered by the time of their 
visit. 

The letter Mr. Gourlay had received the morning in question was 
Harcourt’s reply, which came by return of post. After he had finished 
reading it, he said to Charlotte : . 

“You will be surprised to hear, my dear, that Mrs. Harcourt and 
Giddy will be with us to-morrow, and Mr. Harcourt will join them 
at the time originally agreed. He scolds me severely for not having 
let him know of my accident, that his wife might have come down 
and helped you to nurse me. Fortunately, as it is, that trouble will 
be avoided, and although I am not quite as active as I would wish to 
be, I will do my best to be hospitable to our guests, and in that I am 
sure both you and Miss Turner will assist me.” 

Both ladies immediately professed their readiness to do so, but 
hardly with the heartiness which might have been expected. Nay, 
more, they both betrayed considerable embarrassment although Mr. 
Gourlay, who was occupied with some portion of his letter connected 
with business matters, failed to notice it. 

After breakfast was over Miss Turner and Charlotte retired to their 
private sitting-room, and there talked over, without any reserve, the 
difficult position they were likely to be placed in, and the best method 
to be adopted on the occasion. And they had good cause to consider 
their position a difficult one. Not only were Giddy and his mother 
expected the next day, but in all probability Mr. Gurdon would also 
arrive, as he was expected to return from London, and would no doubt 
find some excuse for calling on them in the course of the evening. 
How then was Charlotte to behave to her two admirers? Young 
Harcourt, it is true, had never fully declared himself, but she had no 
difficulty in perceiving that he was really strongly attached to her. 
Mr. Gurdon, on the other side, had not only expressed,to her his strong 
affection, but she, in great part, had admitted that it was returned by 
her. Of Mr. Gurdon’s temper she knew nothing; but her old play- 
fellow, Giddy, she knew to be a high-tempered, passionate young 
fellow, and one exceedingly likely to express himself in very unqualified 
terms to a person against whom he felt any animosity. And what 


animosity could be greater than that a person would entertain towards 
a successful rival ! 
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In spite of all their deliberations, Miss Turner and Charlotte could 
hit upon no favourable plan to adopt. They determined at last to let 
things take their course, and act as they might think advisable when 
the necessity for action presented itself. The next day was one of 
considerable anxiety to both, and this increased the more as evening 
approached. They stationed themselves at the window of their sitting- 
room, which commanded a view of the road from the lodge gates, 
watching for the arrival of the expected guests, yet devoutly hoping 
something might have occurred to delay Mrs. Harcourt and her son 
in London till some definite plan of action with regard to Mr. Gurdon 
had been decided on. At last, they noticed the lodge-keeper run to 
the gates and open them, and the next moment Mr. Gourlay’s carriage 
(which had been sent to the railway station, some ten miles distant, for 
Mrs. Harcourt) drove in. 

Charlotte and her friend now left their room and descended into the 
hall, where, Mr. Gourlay joining them, they waited to meet their guests. 
The welcome Mrs. Harcourt and her son received was certainly a 
most hospitable one, though, on the part of Charlotte, hardly a warm 
one. She had no intention of wantonly hurting their feelings, but 
she felt a sensation almost of guilt creep over her when she reflected 
on the intelligence respecting Mr. Gurdon’s proposal which very 
probably they would shortly hear of. 

After a little conversation Mrs. Harcourt and Giddy were shown to 
their respective rooms to make preparations for dinner. During that 
meal little was said worthy of notice. The conversation could hardly be 
called lively, for a certain oppression seemed to weigh upon the whole 
party, with the exception of Mr. Gourlay. This was so marked that 
even Mr. Gourlay perceived it, but attributing it to the fatigue of 
their journey, he augured that it would pass off the next day. When 
in the evening they were assembled in the drawing-room, Mrs. Har- 
court said to Mr. Gourlay : 

“T am afraid you will not see Gideon at the time you expected.” 

“Why not ?” he asked. 

“Just before we started this morning he received intelligence that 
his old aunt, who has been lying bedridden and childish for many 
years, was on the point of death. You know he is expecting from her 
a very large property, a considerable portion of which he has every 
reason to believe the dishonest old woman has deprived him of. He 
has always argued, however, that, being the only relative she had in 
the world, she would hardly be base enough, despite her ill-temper, to 
leave her property to any one else. And it would be far better for 
him, if such were the fact, to receive quietly the inheritance than 
attempt any law proceedings. I do not believe, however, that will be 
the case, as the dishonest legal adviser she has had would hardly 
allow her to die without a will; and if the will has been made, and 
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he drew it up, there will doubtless have been inserted in it sufficient 
material for a Chancery suit. 

Mrs. Harcourt’s remark contained in it both gall and honey for 
Mr. Gourlay. That he was much pleased at the possibility of his 
friend receiving a fortune was true, but still, even the distant allusion 
she had made to Mr. Desbrow caused him considerable pain. Pro- 
bably this was not unnoticed by Mrs. Harcourt, who, perceiving that 
she had trodden on dangerous ground, did not again that evening 
continue the conversation on the subject. She now talked earnestly 
about the progress Giddy had made, telling them that he had just 
been called to the bar, and other subjects connected with his welfare, 
The conversation, however, did not run smoothly, and at a somewhat 
earlier hour than usual the party separated for the night. 

The following morning, after breakfast, Mr. Gourlay, with his 
daughter and young Harcourt, repaired to the conservatory, and Mrs. 
Harcourt, with the excusable feelings of a mother intent on her son’s 
promotion, proposed taking a turn round the grounds with Miss 
Turner, with the intention of drawing from her, if possible, something 
like a statement of the manner in which affairs had been progressing 
at Brough Hall since the time of her last visit. By way of inter- 
esting Miss Turner in her son’s behalf, she broke ground by informing 
her of the good fortune in store for Mr. Harcourt. 

“T can assure you,” she said, ‘the old lady, Mrs. Matthews, must 
be very wealthy—I should say exceedingly so. Even when my hus- 
band was a boy, and lived with her, she did not expend one-fourth 
part of her income; and as I always say to him, even if her savings 
had always been but five hundred a year, by this time they must have 
accumulated to an enormous amount. 

“Well, I sincerely hope Mr. Harcourt may soon come into his 
fortune,” said Miss Turner, “and that without the; litigation I under- 
stood, from what you said yesterday evening, might arise on the subject 
of her will.” 

“That is certainly a very disagreeable contingency ;” said Mrs. 
Harcourt, ‘‘but one which I think will only cause delay. Thank 
God, our circumstances are sufficiently satisfactory to allow us to wait 
without inconvenience. My husband is certain that even if she has 
left her fortune to any one else, a very considerable portion of the 
property she holds really belongs to him. At the same time,” she 
continued, with a sigh, “unfortunately the old lady’s solicitor, a Mr. 
Desbrow, is about as dishonest and depraved a man as can be found, 
and who will not flinch at any obstacle to secure his own ends.” 

. “What did you say was the name of the solicitor?” asked Miss 
urner. 


“Mr. Desbrow ; as I said before, as bad and profligate a man as 
ever lived.” 
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The idea here crossed Miss 'Turner’s mind that Desbrow was the 
name mentioned by Mr. Gurdon in his letter to Charlotte, but think- 
ing it was hardly the time to speak on the subject, she merely made 
some general remark, and Mrs. Harcourt continued : 

“And now tell me, my dear, how has Charlotte been since I last 
saw her ?” 

“T do not think she has had a day’s illness during the whole time,” 
was Miss Turner’s reply. 

“T am very happy to hear it,” said Mrs. Harcourt. Does she 
visit much in the neighbourhood?” she continued. “And has she 
formed any fresh acquaintance ?” 

“Very few indeed,” was Miss Turner’s reply. Then after a mo- 
ment’s silence, during which she considered whether she could, without 
breaking confidence, mention Charlotte’s acqaintance with Mr. Gurdon, 
and concluded that she might do so, using a little discretion, she 
continued: “There is certainly one gentleman with whom we have 
lately become intimate, and who is a great favourite with Mr. Gourlay. 
He is a remarkably handsome and gentlemanly young man.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Harcourt, assuming an indifference she was far 
from feeling. “Have I seen him?” . 

“No. He has lately come to reside at X——, a town about ten 
miles from here ; and has entered into partnership with a solicitor in 
very large practice, but in very infirm health.” 

“We ought to form his acquaintance ” said Mrs. Harcourt, with a 
painful attempt at jocularity. “He might be able occasionally to give a 
brief to Giddy if he takes this circuit. What may his name be?” 

* Gurdon.” 

So great was the effect the mention of this name had on Mrs. 
Harcourt, that she turned deadly pale, and appeared on the point of 
fainting. 

“ Are you not well?” asked Miss Turner, greatly alarmed. “Shall 
we return to the house ?” 

“Oh! no my dear; it is nothing.” Replied Mrs. Harcourt. “I 
hardly know what is the matter with me. I think I cannot be well, 
this giddiness so frequently comes over me. Let me take your arm,” 
she continued, “till we get to a garden-seat. IfI can sit down for a 
little, I shall soon be better.” 

Miss Turner led her to a seat, and in a short time Mrs. Harcourt 
somewhat recovered herself. On rising to return to the house, she 
again took Miss Turner’s arm, and said to her, assuming as much 
indifference in her tone as she could summon up: 

“To return to this Mr. Gurdon, my dear. Like all other ladies, I 
naturally take an interest in affairs of the kind. Has he seen much 
of Charlotte ?” 

‘Yes, he has seen her several times.” 
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“Do they appear to be on friendly terms?” inquired Mrs. Harcourt, 
with an anxiety in her tone she could not subdue, and which was 
now perfectly evident to Miss Turner. 

“On very friendly terms,” she replied. 

Mrs. Harcourt was silent for a moment, and then said: “ Anything 
else ?” 

“T am not positively aware of what her feelings may be,” said 
Miss Turner, “ but- from the intimate relations you are on with 
Charlotte and the respect she has for you, she is much more likely to 
make a confidante of you than of me in the matter.” 

For certain reasons of her own Mrs. Harcourt hardly thought so. 
However, as they were now near the house, she let the subject drop, 
and on entering retired to her own room, there to think over at her 
leisure the inteiligence she had just heard, and determine what steps 
to take in the matter. 

She remained seated in her easy-chair for some moments, when she 
remembered Miss Turner having mentioned Mr. Desbrow’s name, and 
that Mr. Gurdon was the heir-presumptive to a consideralie fortune 
expectant at the death of an old lady. Could by any rvssibility the 
old lady be Mrs. Matthews? And if so, who could Mz. Gurdon be? 
An idea now presented itself to her imagination, but of so terrible a 
description, she hardly liked to admit the conclusiun which might be 
drawn from it. Still, it assumed sufficient reality in her mind not to 
allow her to neglect it. No, something must be done, and that 
immediately. She resolved therefore to write to her husband by that 
night’s post, informing him of what had taken place, so that he might 
advise her what steps to take at Brough Hall. Before doing this, 
she determined to obtain further information. Her first idea was to 
question Charlotte, but the moment afterwards, all things considered, 
she concluded it would be better not to speak to her about Mr. Gurdon, 
but to question Miss Turner more particularly again on the subject. 

This she did, but found Miss Turner exceedingly reticent. She 
could not obtain from her a single direct answer to any question she 
put to her but one, and that was, whether she could tell her the name 
of the old lady from whom Mr. Gurdon expected a fortune. In reply 
to this Miss Turner gave a decided negative—she had never heard it. 
Finding nothing more decisive was to be gleaned from her, Mrs. 
Harcourt again sought her room, and wrote a long letter to her 
husband explaining the events which had taken place, and requesting 
him to instruct her by return of post how to proceed. 
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Paris, Past and Future. 


We do not know how many of our readers ever. perused a plethorie- 
looking volume published about four years ago, and entitled the ‘ Paris 
Guide. The words, as written, read either as English or as French, 
but they happen to be, in this instance, of the latter tongue, and its 
composition was presided over by “Jes principaux écrivains et artistes 
dela France.” It was to consist of two volumes, but we confess we 
never saw but the first, and are not sure that the second has ever 
been issued. We may be thought difficult to please when we add 
that the one we did look into excited in us no curiosity as to the 
second, seeing that it consisted in great part of a preface written by 
M. Victor Hugo Perhaps, however, when we give a few specimens 
of its style and substance, our readers will agree that our contentment 
with a little was more than philosophical. One of the first things 
that greeted the eyes of the King of Prussia and his troops when 
they entered Meaux, on their way to Paris, was a long appeal ad- 
dressed to them on the subject of the city they were about to invest. 
The two capital arguments employed were that Paris was a Ville 
Sainte—like Jerusalem, don’t you know?—and that if, despite its 
sanctity, it was attacked, Sybaris would quickly transform itself into 
Saragossa. The writer of the appeal was M. Victor Hugo. The 
German troops did not treat it very seriously, and later events have 
shown M. Victor Hugo’s language to be, to say the least of it, rather 
hyperbolical. But the figures of speech indulged in on that critical 
occasion were moderation and reason itself compared with those which 
are to be met with in the introduction to the ‘ Paris Guide,’ written 
by the same pen four years previously. Then he was of opinion that 
“ Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, represent respectively the True, the Beau- 
tiful, and the Great; Paris is the sum-total of those three cities.” 
One can never feel sure that what is sublime in French will not 
sound worse than ridiculous in English, and so, lest we should shock 
more than amuse some sensitive British eyes, we will give our next 
quotation in the original vernacular: “ Rabelais,” says M. Hugo, 
“ Moliére, et Voltaire, cette Trinité de la raison—Rabelais le Pere, 
Moliére le Fils, Voltaire ’Esprit—ce triple éclat de rire, gaulois au 
seiziome sivcle, humain au dix-septivme, cosmopolite au dix-huititme, 
cest Paris.” Reading such transcendental rubbish, Englishmen will 
be prone to agree with the author when he says a little further on, 
that “he who gazes into the depths of Paris gets vertigo.” But 
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dizzy, and even crazy, as we should pronounce the writer of such stuff 
as we have quoted to be, Parisians do not, or at any rate did not, 
think so, And whether mad or not upon this subject, M. Hugo 
displays method in his madness. The éelat de rire of which he 
speaks, this power of bursting out laughing, is alluded to over and 
over again as something terrible. Indeed, Paris has only to smile, 
according to his authority, to annihilate opposition. “The King of 
Prussia,” we read, “is almost a Cesar. Let us hiss that, says Paris. 
He is of a mind to become Emperor of Germany. But Paris will 
smile. That smile is terrible! What can anybody do in the face of 
it? Many things would be, or weuld like to be, but the laughter of 
Paris is an insuperable obstacle.” After this unfortunate forecast, we 
shall either be obliged to doubt that “the poet and the prophet are 
the same,” or be compelled to think M. Victor Hugo no poet. The 
best way to settle the embarrassing choice of alternatives will perhaps 
be to quote from him still more largely, for though M. Hugo here 
writes in the outward form of prose, it is intended for poetry, just as 
much as ‘Ossian’ or the ‘Song of Solomon.’ Again, from a slight 
difficulty as to whether everybody would like the plain Saxon of the 
author's courageous comparisons, we will give the first sentence un- 
translated: “Un peuple sondant les flancs de la nuit, et opérant, au 
profit du genre humain, une immense extraction de clarté—voila 
quelle sera cette nation: that nation will have for its capital Paris, 
and will not be called France ; it will be called Europe.” Here the 
coming fact is proclaimed, and the means by which it is to be brought 
about are then set forth—as some would think, a trifle obscurely : 
“There is in the embryogeny of peoples, as in that of individuals, 
a sublime hour of transparency. The mystery permits itself to be 
perceived. At the present moment” (1867) “an august gestation is 
visible in the womb of civilisation. Europe, as a unit, is germinating 
within it. Of this People, which does not yet exist, the Capital ewists 
already. This seems a prodigy, but in reality it is a law. The 
feetus of nations comports itself like the foetus of man, and the mys- 
terious construction of the embryo always commences with the head.” 
Paris is “the starting-point of all successes,” and “to whomsoever 
possesses her she gives the world.” 

It may be thought that these strange opinions, rendered more 
flagrantly so by recent events, should be accepted as merely the ex- 
travagances of an individual notoriously eager in the search after the 
startling ; but it so happens that the boast of the publishers of the 
‘ Paris Guide,’ that it is written by “the leading authors of France,” 
is well-founded ; and, through their editor-in-chief, they inform us that 
this introduction was to consist but of a few pages, but “agrandie 
par l’inspiration, elle est devenue une ceuvre, un couronnement superbe 
de notre entreprise encyclopédique.” Indeed, it is no use looking 
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at the matter with English eyes at all. This is the genuine French 
view of the subject, or the Parisian one at least; and whilst we think 
the man who writes in such a strain little better than a lunatic, they 
regard him as little short of inspired. That the capital of Europe 
already existed, and that its name was Paris, was a doctrine no more 
doubted by a Parisian nine months ago, than that the sun is the 
centre of our solar system. A good many Parisians—with a faith 
that ought to move not only mountains, but the very centre of gravity 
—believe so still. 

It is because the opinion of the rest of the world is moving at this 
moment in a precisely opposite direction that we have thought it 
worth while to disembowel this curious nonsense from under a heap 
of literary lumber, and to ask our readers, before looking on “ this 
picture,” to look “on that.” They, for their part, if they agree with 
what we see written and hear said on all sides, are strongly disposed 
to conclude that the sun of Paris has set for ever. If we are to be 
guided by the phenomena and judgments of the moment, we shall be 
compelled to fear that, far from it being a question whether Paris 
shall become the capital of Europe, it is a doubtful point whether it 
will remain even the capital of France ; for not only do the provinces 
declare that they will never again tolerate the leadership of such a 
head—Paris declares that it will never again be weighted by the 
sluggish and uncertain fidelity of such a tail. In the fable, by the 
timely recital of which the skilled Roman politician convinced the 
Roman plebs of the unwisdom of one of its secessions to the Aventine, 
the rebellion of the members of the body was only one-sided. We 
now are witnessing threats of disruption from the two sides alike. 
But even should this turn out to be a lovers’ quarrel, and be patched 
up by concessions appropriate to such a contest, it is still the general 
opinion that Paris can never again aspire to be the navel of the 
universe. People fancy that they see it already dethroned as a focus 
of wit, learning, and amusement, and sharing with Washington the 
doubtful honours of a mere political centre. We hear nothing more 
of those famous rival schemes for abridging and easing the transit of 
the Channel, and men of science have ceased wrangling as to whether 
it had better be tunnelled under or bridged over, whether the bridge 
should be of boats or should rest on piers and buttresses, or whether 
steam-vessels of portentous size and novel construction would not be 
the best solution of a pressing difficulty. The old tubs of our sea- 
sickness will suffice for all our new emergencies. Visitors will be few, 
and may, therefore, be safely left uncomfortable; and half-a-crown for 
a dirty basin and a damp tarpaulin will still be the price of “ perfect 
accommodation” from Dover to Calais and from Boulogne to Folk- 
stone. The directors of the South-Hastern of England and the Great 
Northern of France will no longer be tormented to expedite the pace 
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of their trains. Comets notoriously hasten as they reach the sun; but 
Paris is shorn of its beams, and we shall henceforth be satisfied to creep 
up to it as leisurely as we now are carried from Bagshot to Waterloo, 
or from Broxbourne to Shoreditch. Paris will, at best, be pretty 
much as it was in the early days of Louis-Philippe, save that it will 
be oppressed with debt, and haunted by the ghosts of humiliation and 
disaster. 

Such, beyond a doubt, is the opinion concerning Paris which is now 
floating about; but, like all popular opinions, it is just as likely to be 
false as true. The only way of finding out which of the two it is, is 
to inquire, firstly, what it realiy was which constituted the supreme and 
exceptional attractiveness of Paris up to last July; and, secondly, 
if what has happened since the canicular heats of 1870 be of such a 
nature as necessarily to dissociate that attractive something from 
' Paris for the rest of time. Even in carefully pursuing such an 
inquiry there is abundant room for error, and we may possibly be 
the victims of our own serious purpose; but it is obvious that we 
are more likely to arrive at a sound opinion by such an investigation 
than by merely echoing the commonplace prophecies of further ill 
which invariably attend the spectacle of misfortune. 

Reft of hyperbole and rodomontade, the phrase “ capital of 
Europe” has, in a sense, of late years been more or less applicable to 
Paris. London was still, it is true, the metropolis of Great Britain ; 
Vienna was the symbol of what centripetal force exists in the too 
fragmentary Austrian Empire; Rome was long the dreamt-of capital 
of Italy ; and a man whose proudest boast and favourite song was, 
“Tm a Prussian,” would have instinctively felt for his sword-hilt if 
you had suggested that Berlin was a provincial town. Nevertheless, 
just as every Athenian general voted for himself first, but all of them 
alike for Miltiades second, so when an Englishman, an Italian, an 
Austrian, or a Prussian was minded to seek for city life beyond his 
national boundaries, he infallibly went to Paris. He might visit St. 
Petersburg in order to get a railway contract, and then rush over to 
London to find the money to carry it out with ; he might pass by Madrid 
in order to buy an old picture, and transfer himself for a few days to 
Munich in order to sell it to a new museum; but if he had neither 
business nor profit in view he betook himself to Paris. In that sense 
Paris became a colluvies gentium, where folks of all nationalities 
rubbed shoulders, and where they all felt at home. ‘To begin with, 
nobody found it far. To the Londoner it was no farther than Edin- 
burgh, and not as far as Dublin ; to the Spaniard it was the only 
place within reasonable reach ; to the Italian, who had in any case 
to cross the Alps, it was next door; to the German it was a neigh- 
bour, and a neighbour who was always making his vicinity known ; 
whilst to the Russian, who was obliged to move westwards if he 
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went in search of civilisation at all, it was as short a journey as 
he ever thought of making. Conversely, the American, anxious for 
contact with another world, found it almost protruding into the 
Atlantic to meet him; and if he could not get as far as Paris, it 
was self-evident he could not move anywhere. Thus it was connected 
in every man’s mind with the notion of an easy change; and even 
if he began by thinking he would go farther, it was a sort of half- 
way house, and when he got there he often abandoned the remaining 
half of his design. There was always one great inducement to make 
him stay; he never found himself absolutely among strangers. There 
were numbers of his countrymen who had preceded him, and numbers 
who were coming after him. Moreover, it was but seldom that he 
did not know something of French, however little; and a little of a 
foreign language seems a good deal to a man who knows absolutely 
nothing of any other; and even if he relied wholly upon his mother- 
tongue, he found that his confidence was not misplaced. He had 
but to betake himself to the Grand Hotel, the Hotel du Louvre, or 
some other caravanserai more specially patronised by his race, and 
he was agreeably greeted with sounds he could understand. ‘I’o be 
a foreigner in almost any other city, and not understand the language, 
is to feel more or less a fool. To judge by the aspect and behaviour 
of those who found themselves in Paris in that condition, was 
evidently neither to be troubled with shame nor tormented by dis- 
trust. At the very worst, there were always thousands of others in 
a similar plight. 

A further cause of this pleasant feeling of being at home was that, 
somehow or other, there existed no country, no province, no town, so 
remote or tranquil, but a portion of French literature had penetrated 
into it and found a welcome, sometimes a hearty, reception. This 
quality of penetrativeness can be predicated, unfortunately, only of the 
worst or the least valuable portions of French literature, and of that 
portion which may justly be spoken of as essentially Parisian. Long 
before the appearance of ‘La Dame aux Camelias,’ the stories of 
M. Victor Hugo and of old Dumas had European celebrity and readers 
in every corner of the globe; but it was that salacious volume which 
gave the whole world an unconquerable appetite for the special litera- 
ture of Lutetia. Then, for the first time, London and Dresden, 
Boston and Lisbon, Bucharest and Alexandria, learnt how nice it is to 
be naughty, and how very romantic and interesting it is possible to be 
without altogether ceasing to be respectable. From that moment a new 
field was opened up to translators; and the most recent lucubrations 
of an advanced civilisation, no matter how anatomical or analytical, 
because sure of circulation even among the most savage tribes. The 
touches,of nature indulged in by the dexterous gentlemen of the pen 
who described the joys of Fanny or the sorrows of Margaret made the 
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entire world of readers kin; and the Servian no less than the Swede 
was made to feel that he would take something with him to Paris with 
which Parisians would sympathise. At the same time, if a good play 
was represented in any tongue on any European boards, and drew all 
classes to be delighted or astonished, it was nearly always discovered 
that it had come, with the last pretty bonnets and the last ugly books 
—from Paris. To Paris it owed its exciting plot, to Paris much of 
its sparkling dialogue, to Paris its thrilling situations. Paris had 
settled the length of its skirts, and the significance of its dances; and 
if you probed the matter to the bottom, you were invariably told that, 
delightful as it was where you might happen to see it, at Paris the 
plot was twice as exciting, at Paris the dialogue twice as pointed, at 
Paris the situations were a thousand times more thrilling, and at 
Paris the dances were immeasurably more significant and the skirts 
inexpressibly shorter. In a word, you were led to the conclusion that, 
as M. Victor Hugo has it in his Introduction to the ‘Paris Guide,’ 
“Qui n’a pas parlé, chanté, dansé a Paris, n’a pas parlé, chanté, 
dansé.” Under such circumstances what remained to any man but 
to go to the “Sainte Ville,’ and see talking, singing, and dancing to 
perfection ? 

Once there, how many men out of every ten thousand were disap- 
pointed? Oftentimes, perhaps not one. There was no such shock to 
their feelings, no such broad change submitted to their notice, no such 
absolute novelty to which they had to accustom themselves, as to imperil 
their enjoyment or appreciation. Paris was pre-eminently the modern 
city, and a purely modern mind was perfectly capable of taking it all in. 
The same persons who, after an arduous journey of four or five days, 
yawned over fifteenth-century frescoes in Santa Maria Novella or the 
Carmine, almost shrieked with delight, after eleven easy hours’ trans- 
port, over the gilding in the Luxembourg or the Madeleine; and the 
travelled Thanes who, after visiting the Temple of Poestum, only 
wondered that anybody could be such a fool as to run the risk of being 
captured by brigands in order to see weed-covered walls, fell into 
ecstasies of praise when they beheld that portentous home of the 
musical drama which flings even the Leicester Square Alhambra into 
the shade. Their feelings were never hurt by being told that a thing 
was inestimably precious for which they would not have given a brass 
farthing, or inexpressibly lovely which, as far as they could perceive, 
was only very old and rather indistinct. There was no humiliation in 
a visit to Paris; for even the cleverest person did not admire it as 
much as they did. Men are slow to suspect, much more to acknow- 
ledge, their own shortcomings and deficiencies; but Jones could not 
well travel from the Alps to the sea and find it all barren without 
being slightly tormented by the suspicion that there was a want of 
some sort either in his tastes or in his training. Even where people 
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have no amour propre and candidly avow that Rome is a bore, there 
is a certain amount of self-satisfaction in finding yourself in a place 
where every intelligent person does not disagree with you. Strange 
as it may seem, there are persons who do not admire Paris, and think 
it—save in times of Revolution—a bore; but then they never went 
there, and those who did were not troubled by their criticisms. It is 
in human nature to like to think that you are admiring the admirable 
thing ; and it was always easy to think you were; doing that in Paris. 
It was no end of a fine place, and you were no end of a fine fellow for 
knowing that it was so, and for partaking of its finery. 


There is more in the motive on which we have been touching than 
lies on the surface, for certain familiar proverbs have a tendency t» 
overlie and obscure it. ‘There is nothing so agreeable as change” 
is one of the commonest and least challenged of observations, and no 
one would dream of flatly denying it. But,as the old schoolmen 
would have said, we must “distinguish.” A change that is not too 
great a change is most agreeable; a change that is a total change is 
the very reverse. When a Londoner says that he wants a complete 
change, where does he go to? To Constantinople, Amalfi, or even 
John O’Groats? Not at all; but to Brighton. That is his notion 
of a complete change; just as when a housemaid advertises “ country 
preferred,” she does not mean Salisbury Plain, but Lavender Hill. 
Paris was the precise limit to the change desired by those who wanted 
one at all. There were streets at home, and there were streets in 
Paris ; shops at home, and shops in Paris; parks at home, and parks 
in Paris; theatres at home, and theatres in Paris; but the streets, 
shops, parks, and theatres were different, yet “like in difference.” No 
new tastes, no new sympathies, no new cultivation, were required for 
the appreciation of them. Everybody found himself at once among 
the initiated. You did not suddenly find yourself transported from 
populousness to solitude, from splendour to simplicity, from the con- 
venience of upholstery to the hard uncompromisingness of art. You 
had only changed from a second-class carriage into a first, and went 
just the same pace, and over just the same ground, only more comfort- 
ably cushioned. The place seemed made for you, or, at any rate, made 
as much for you as for anybody else. There was no need to have your 
own carriage to share in the fashionable aftcraoon drives, and you had 
as much right to be whirled up the Champs Elysces, and saunter 
in the Bois de Boulogne in a hired vehicle asi the most prosperous 
native in a private caléche, and you felt yourself just as little a 
stranger. There could not well have been a less exclusive society 
than that which circled round the Lake; and a man must have been 
amazingly respectable, or a woman unaccountably blown upon, to feel 
alone in that heterogeneous crowd. Many a Londoner has felt himself 
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a foreigner in Hyde Park, and many a Florentine an intruder in the 
Cascine, who sauntered up the Avenue de l’Impératrice as confidently 
as though he was treading his native heath. 

Along with this pleasant sensation, however, of being still at home 
whilst evidently abroad, there went not unoften the still more enjoy- 
able feeling that, though at home, you had for the time got rid of 
domesticity. It is no uncommon thing to hear a woman enumerate 
among her pleasures, when she goes to the seaside or some inland 
watering-place, the fact that she has got rid for a little of house- 
keeping. She cherishes the animus revertendi ; she has not thrown 
her keys into the sea, but she revels in the freedom from all obligation 
to carry them about with her. You will see her, on her return, 
resume them with a certain air of pious affection, and unaflectedly 
declare, after six weeks’ absence, that “there is no place like home.” 
Meanwhile she improves the occasion. Something of the same kind, 
but on a larger scale, was experienced by those who, for a moment 
abandoning the hearth, betook themselves to Paris. ‘They flung 
domesticity behind them and tried the sweets of liberty. They did 
everything they could not do at home. They sipped coffee and, per- 
haps, absinthe—think of the delightful wickedness of that to the vir- 
tuous Briton !—on the Boulevards; they dined off some sixteen dishes 
with some hundred and sixty people in the banqueting-hall of their 
hotel, or went and relished their repast every day in a different 
restaurant agreeably dotted with characters whose presence they would 
have tolerated nowhere else; they laughed over the naughty jokes of 
the Palais Royal, and forgot to be shocked at the naughty dresses of 
the Porte Saint Martin ; and perhaps they finished up a day of perfect 
freedom from ordinary prejudices by smoking a cigar, or even a couple, 
amid the lively frolics of the Jardin Mabile. Even the most virtuous 
mind can enjoy a brief sally into the parterres of vice when it has no 
intention of naturalizing itself there, just as the orthodox mind vastly 
relishes occasionally to toy with the heretical opinions it has no inten- 
tion of embracing. Perhaps we shall not be doing great injustice to 
some visitors to Paris if we say that they sometimes entered still more 
heartily into sports and pastimes not essentially domestic, or if we add 
that there was a double pleasure in priding oneself on the admirable 
way in which Sunday was observed under Queen Victoria, whilst partici- 
pating in the amusements by which it was violated under Napoleon III. 
Be this as it may, it was the rarest thing in the world to hear any- 
body, on coming back from Paris, assert that he had not enjoyed him- 
self, and not to find that part of his enjoyment had consisted in 
diversions to which he would on no account have owned that he was 
indebted for his happiness at home. Perhaps he had been asad dog— 
perhaps he had been only among sad dogs; but in either case he had 
more or less distinguished himself, and he returned to steady native 
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harness all the more contentedly because he could feel that he had 
been kicking up his heels when he was out of it. 

Has anything occurred during the past melancholy nine months to 
make it impossible that we should ever behold these phenomena 
again? On what did they depend? As we have seen, they depended 
upon the particular tastes at present generally diffused, and upon 
a concentration in Paris, on a large scale and in a striking degree, of 
abundant wealth combined with a certain latitude of manners. Is 
wealth going to take wings and fly for ever from the banks of the 
Seine? Foreigners alone, no matter how wealthy, can never of them- 
selves originate, dictate, or even exclusively maintain the style of a 
capital; they may swell its train of business or pleasure seekers, but 
they cannot give the original impetus. You cannot well have a ball 
in a man’s house unless he himself gives it, though, no matter how 
numerous may be his sons and daughters and relations, he will be 
much indebted to you for promoting its success. Just so has Paris 
hitherto owed a good deal of its splendour and liveliness to Russian, 
American, English, Polish outlay and conviviality; but it set the 
example itself, and itself chiefly followed it. Is the example about to 
cease? If it did, then indeed foreigners would have to go elsewhere. 
But is there any fear of such a catastrophe? We fully believe that 
Parisians will always have enough money to set a pattern of skittish- 
ness. It does not require very much. Florence was a very poor 
place, comparatively, in the days when it was uncommonly naughty. 
When people are so constituted that they will begin by spending their 
money on what we are accustomed to consider luxuries, and will 
spend it on what we are accustomed to consider necessities only if 
there is any left after the luxuries have been secured, a little money 
goes a long way in the promotion of public gaiety. It has been said 
that a Florentine must first have his theatre, next something to put 
on his back, and lastly of all, if possible, something to put in his belly. 
The Parisian, no doubt, is a gourmet, but he is a sort of libertine 
first. If he is driven to choose between good dishes and good fun, he 
will certainly decide for the latter ; and the time never comes when he 
is without appetite for it. Even as these pages are written, we read 
of him spending a couple of hours at the Arc de Triomphe, and in- 
specting the ebbing and flowing fate of civil battle, and then retiring 
to his café chantant, and revelling in the indelicate song and the 
scarcely dainty dance. We can speak, of our own knowledge, to the 
ardour with which, immediately after the Military Convention was 
signed with the Germans, Paris flocked to the theatre, and enlivened 
days of mourning with plays that most people would not have allowed 
to be represented in days of license. It may be doubted if the time 
will ever come when Paris will not be a place of pleasure. . There will 
always be business enough going for that. Neither a Protectionist 
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policy nor a heavy taxing-master will ever make the Parisian a dull 
boy. Moreover, nothing will ever make him peculiarly moral. Paris 
may be besieged a thousand times, but it will never wear penitential 
sackcloth. When it capitulated, the very most ces dames did was to 
go about in black gowns, but of the most admirable and coquettish 
make. ‘That was the amount of homage they paid or were expected 
to pay to their country’s misfortunes. 

And what is the city which, if Paris is to be deposed in European 
estimation, can take its place? Is it London? London is rich 
enough, it is true, and the person who doubts that it is vicious enough 
either knows it not or is very exacting. But its vices are not attrac- 
tive, and are perhaps not very obvious. We are not regretting the 
circumstance—we are only stating it. Its theatres scarcely amuse our- 
selves; how is it likely they should amuse anybody else? We have 
no room for more people in “ the Drive” ; and even if there were plenty, 
it is not every foreigner who enjoys a funeral procession with colours 
and accessories to which he has not been accustomed. Man is an 
animal everywhere of so greedy a disposition, that foreigners appreciate 
our suppers more even than we do ourselves, probably because they 
have not dined so heavily ; but, having already succeeded in deterring 
our own men from entering the ball-room until its seductive hour, it 
is quite possible that the lively foreigner would not be allured any 
earlier or captivated any longer after it. Berlin would scarcely 
pretend to rise upon the ruins of Paris, despite recent Prussian 
triumphs. It is almost the dullest place in Europe, and the conquest 
of the world would not be able to make it anything else. Rome and 
Florence are happily too small, and too much out of the way. New 
York might have a chance but for three thousand miles of sea; but 
that obstacle is insuperable. Turn therefore where we will, we seem 
forced to arrive at the conclusion that, as long as mankind likes glitter, 
frivolity, a little license, and a “complete change,” and likes them 
handy, Paris will still remain the Mecca of modern civilisation. It 
will probably become a somewhat cheaper place than it has been of 
late years; but as long as it does not become too cheap, that is all in 
favour of its maintaining its social supremacy. Tents will be con- 
siderably lower at first, and that will attract a number of people who 
could not afford to let themselves be attracted before. This will send 
rents up again, and it is quite conceivable that, even on the score of 
a spent, the Paris of 1880 may have nothing to envy the Paris 
of 1870. 

For it is not discriminating to conclude, because Paris is under a 
cloud, political and military, that its social qualities and charms will be 
obscured. Of course it must again become a safe place to live in 
before outsiders will be drawn to it. But security will soon be 
re-established, and then the sorry figure it has lately cut will not pre- 
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vent it from resuming its old winning ways. The social influence of 
Greece did not disappear with the Pyrrhic phalanx ; and a city may be 
renowned for its cooks, its modistes, and its mimes, long after any 
one has ceased to dread its warriors or to be anxious about its policy. 
It is not the most estimable person who is invariably the best com- 
pany ; and individuals whom the whole world reveres have been known 
to give uncommonly bad dinners. Is there any reason to suppose, 
because Paris seems to have lost the knack of commanding military 
success, that her right hand has lost its cunning in making bonnets? 
Even supposing—which is perhaps improbable—that no Corps Légis- 
latif were henceforward to sit in the capital, would that injure the 
Parisian stage? It might be said, by an ill-natured critic, that it 
would only remove a rival; but we fail to see how it would work any 
damage. France is the natural soil of Comedy—by far the widest 
department of the Drama—and Paris is the storehouse whither all 
the harvest of its passions and foibles are taken, and whence all our 
own and other people’s provisions of that kind are stolen. And ifa 
city can teach the world how to dine, how to dress, and how to be 
diverted, the day of its downfall is somewhat remote. There is a cer- 
tain salt, a spice, a flavour, which will keep Paris alive. We may 
smile when we read that it is a mixture of Jerusalem, Athens, and 
Rome, and; when we are told that it marches at the head of Civilisa- 
tion, we may have serious misgivings as to where civilisation must, in 
that case, be going to; but it is probable that formany years to come 
men and women will regard it, when they are depressed, wearied, or 
hipped, as the best tonic they know, more especially because it is the 
sweetest. Prussians pass away, and so do Communists, even if they 
come again; and there are intervals of golden tranquillity, during 
which people of all nations, turning from their ordinary life, which 
has for a time lost its savour, will crave after Paris as wild herds 
after the salt-licks. A busy age is always a pleasure-seeking one. It 
is only the leisured philosopher who thinks that life would be very 
agreeable but for its amusements. Philosophers are few, and are 
becoming fewer, whilst “business” more and more absorbs the ener- 
gies of mankind. When those energies seek for relaxation, they seek 
for it in such pastimes and diversions as Paris has hitherto presented. 
It has lately been compelled to take to fighting ; but we may fairly 
say to it as Helen is made by Ovid to say to her Dardan lover: 


“Apta mugis Veneri quam sunt tua corpora Marti. 
Bella gerant alii; tu, Paris, semper ama!” 
and need entertain but little doubt that it will take the advice. It 
may seem very shocking that the horrors of which Paris has recently 
been the arena should not for ever incapacitate it for taking the lead 
in dance, and song, and jocund merriment ; but we might just as well 
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expect the sun not to shine upon murderous deeds as for human 
nature to inquire upon what dust it is treading. Paris has grown 
accustomed to be the delightful circus of the world; and when wild 
beasts, or wilder gladiators, have dabbled the arena with blood, it only 
needs the sprinkling of a little sawdust, and then enter the mimes, the 
dancing-girls, and the posture-makers. If Rome could be the capital of 
the Christian world after the rule of a Nero or the tricks of a Commodus, 
why should not Paris be the home of pleasure after being besieged by 
the Prussians and ruled by the Commune? Nothing that we have 
witnessed or are witnessing is comparable in shame, cruelty, or chaos, 
to what the same city endured three generations ago ; and twice between 
then and now, it has been the theatre of sanguinary scenes, which, 
though perhaps outdone by the shocking bloodshed of to-day, were 
very fair specimens of the scandalous and the revolting. It is not 
improbable that the cowardly ferocity of Paris serves, in some degree, to 
enhance its attractiveness. There exists a well-known though subtle 
relation between cruelty and sensuousness; and periods of the one 
perhaps abet periods of the other. Semiramis had an amiable habit of 
killing her lovers; yet we never hear that lovers failed her. Thus, 
fresh pleasure-seekers will, in all probability, throng to the seductive 
city the moment its present fit of terrorism is exhausted, and thereby 
pave the way for a recurring mood of phrensy. History repeats 
itself very prodigally in Paris. Given a Monarchy, you may always 
prophesy a Republic; given a Republic, you may safely descry a 
Crown. Similarly, barricades are the sure forerunners of brilliant 
palaces of industry ; and in the scent and flavour of blood you can 
descry the coming odour of wine-wreaths, and the steam of Sallustian 
suppers. Thus Paris is now only making ready to be once more the 
most delightful of hosts. Her fierceness of temper will pass away for 
a time, and exquisite suavity and grace will mark her demeanour. 
She will encase her claws in velvet, and purr with satisfaction as 
people admire the smoothness of her skin under the savage outlines 
which underlie it. 
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Che Chree Friends of Vaux Vilaine. 


AN EPISODE OF THE PRESENT WAR. 
By F. M. F. SKENE. 


In the month of July of this last fateful year, there did not exist a 
more tranquil sunny spot in all France than the little village of 
Vaux Vilaine. Very rural and primitive it was, and the echoes from 
the great tumultuous world without came few and faint among the 
green fields and purple vineyards, where the birds sang so merrily 
and the summer winds sighed so softly through the rustling trees. 

It possessed several substantial farmhouses among its humbler 
cottages, and a pretty little church, served by an old curé, who in his 
broad hat and black soutane, walked breviary in hand from house to 
house, and was a veritable father and friend to every man, woman, and 
child in the place. The population was entirely agricultural, and the 
magnates of the village were a few thriving farmers, who sent their 
sons to the curé for a few hours’ daily teaching, which gave them 
some intellectual advantages above the rest of the jewnesse of Vaux 
Vilaine. 

Amongst these farmers’ sons were three young men about the same 
age, who were for some years under the good priest’s tuition, and 
who had at that period of their boyhood contracted a friendship for 
each other, which they had preserved intact through the years that 
had intervened since then. 

Sunday, the 10th of July, 1870, was a glorious summer day, but 
intensely hot; and when the benediction service, at which the curé 
generally gave his people a little address, was finally over that evening, 
these three young men, Martel Lepelletier, Jules Desmarets, and 
Evariste Rossel, sauntered away to a large tree which stood in a 
retired part of the churchyard, and threw themselves down under its 
spreading branches to enjoy the soft evening air, while they conversed 
together in free and happy confidence. 

Now, their talk was of the future; it is not often of anything else 
with most of us in those hopeful days of youth, when the unknown 
life is full of golden possibilities, and no shadow from failure or dis- 
appointment has dimmed the sunshine which expectant fancy sheds 
on all that is to come. 

“How gloomy the bon pere was in his sermon to-night!” said 
Martel, a stalwart youth, with blue eyes and curling fair hair, and a 
bright frank expression of face; “he could talk of nothing but the 
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uncertainty of life, and the necessity of preparing ourselves for all 
sorts of possible trials and troubles. Ma foi! I see no uncertainty in 
it, and I do not anticipate any trials. My fate is settled_for me, and 
Tam very well contented with it.” 

“T should think so, indeed!” said Jules, who was tall and slender, 
with keen dark eyes, and a look of great intelligence and vivacity. 
“ Who would wish anything better than to have that gentille Vevette 
for fiancée, and the prettiest farm in Vaux Vilaine for your home and 
possession ; your father gives his home up to you when you marry, 
does he not ?” 

“Yes, he means to retire to my grandfather’s old house, and leave 
me to manage the farm, and you shall see what success I mean to 
have. I have some famous plans, which will astonish all our old 
farmers not a little I expect.” 

“ And your wedding is to be on All Saints Day, is it not?” 

“Yes, on the Ist of November, without fail. I wanted it sooner, 
but Vevette’s mother declared she could not possibly before that date, 
get ready the fine store of linen she means to give us for our new 
ménage.” 

“Tn the meantime you see Vevette every day, so you are not much 
to be pitied, mon ami.” 

“No, indeed, nor you either for the matter of that, Monsieur Jules. 
I suppose you will be off to your uncle as soon as my marriage is 
over.” 

“That I shall! Paris! Paris!” exclaimed Jules, starting up, and 
taking a flying leap over the nearest grave, as an outlet to the 
excitement which the very name of the gay capital woke in him. 
“T promised to dance at your noce, Martel, so I will wait for that, 
but I do not stay here a day after it. My uncle said I might come 
in November, and he will have the honour of receiving me on the 
2nd of that month.” 

“Ts it true that he means to make you his heir ?” 

“So he hints, and he is rich. Ah! delightfully rich; he is a 
horse-dealer you know, and he gets guineas without number from the 
Milors Anglais, who come to Paris for their amusement. I shall 
have horses to ride whenever I please, that is the glorious part of it. 
T am to take them out for exercise, and I shall take good care they 
have enough of that, I promise you,” and Jules looked at his friends 
with a roguish smile. 

“Tt is a’pleasant prospect, I must say,” replied Martel “ Well! the 
curé had surely no need to talk to us of the trials and miseries of life 
—unless you have reason to anticipate them, Evariste,” he added, 
turning to the third young man, who had not yet spoken. 

Evariste was smaller and more delicately made than either of his 
companions, and had yery refined features and soft hazel eyes, which 
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were shaded with a certain pensiveness that hardly amounted to 
melancholy; as he turned to Martel a peculiarly sweet smile lit up his 
face. 

“No,” he"answered, “I have no fears, nor any special plans formed 
for life; but I have daydreams,” he added, in a lower tone. 

“Ah! let us hear them then,” exclaimed Jules. “ You are some- 
what poetic, Evariste, mon amt, and perhaps you mean to go about 
the country like a troubadour, winning the hearts of all the fair ladies 
with your sweet songs.” 

Evariste shook his head, smiling, but did not answer. 

“ Come, tell us what your ambition is,” said Martel ; “I am sure you 
have some great scheme.” 

“ You will mock yourselves of me if I do tell you,” said Evariste, 
while a faint tinge of colour spread itself over his face. 

“No! no!” they both exclaimed, “ why should we ?” 

“You know you are far more learned than either of us,” said Jules ; 
“‘ we neyer studied as you did in the old days when the curé laboured 
so hard to hammer a little knowledge into our brains. I daresay you 
have flown far over our heads in your dreams. Come! give us the 
benefit of them.” 

“ Well,” said Evariste, somewhat reluctantly, “I only want to do 
something for my fellow-creatures before I leave the world. I do not 
want to live just to amuse myself, and then die to be forgotten. I 
should like to follow the example of the heroes of old who died for 
their country ; or, better still, of the martyrs who died for Christ.” 
And his face became flushed with a glow of enthusiasm. 

“ Tiens! that is an idea which would not have come to me,” said 
Jules. “I prefer to live.” 

“Well, I should not object to die a glorious death,” said Martel, 
“but I must first live a long, happy life with Vevette, bien entendu. 
It would be pleasant enough to know that one’s name would be 
honoured by posterity; but let me take my pleasure out of existence 
first.” 

“ But, Martel,” said Evariste, “it is not in old age, for the most 
part, that we can make a sacrifice. Life has come to an end by that 
time anyhow.” 

“ Sacrifice! old age! death!” exclaimed Jules; “why, Evariste, 
you are worse than the curé, with your gloomy ideas; but happily 
they are only ideas after all. With all those fine sentiments, mon 
ami, I think I know pretty well what will be your fate—you will be 
a bon pere de famille, like your father before you. Do you think I 
did not observe Lonie Michon’s pretty blue eyes glancing your way 
all through Benediction this evening? And you love her, Evariste. 
You need not deny it.” 

“ T do not wish to deny it,” he answered quietly. “Ido love her 
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better than my life. Still I think I could give up love, with life, if I 
were chosen by heaven to be a hero or a martyr.” 

“ But if you are not so chosen, which does not seem likely in these 
commonplace times, you will marry Léonie and rock the baby’s cradle 
in due course, will you not,” said Jules, looking at him laughingly. 

“T daresay I shall,” he answered, with a bright smile, “and be 
thankful enough that I was allowed to be happy in life, instead of 
glorious in death.” 

“So! we are all three provided for, in spite of the curé,” said Martel, 
“et pas mal, I must say ;” and after a little more conversation on 
indifferent subjects, the three friends separated, and walked away to 
their different homes. 

A few more days—during which the birds still sung among the 
sunlit trees, and the grapes ripened on the vines, and the inhabitants 
of Vaux Vilaine went to and fro in happy security, and talked of the 
prospects of the harvest as the most important subject in the world— 
and then the pastoral quiet of even that most peaceful home, was 
awfully broken by the stunning thunders of the great war news, which 
all knew to be, in truth, the death-knell of thousands upon thousands 
of the bravest hearts in France. 

Was there a spot in all that fair and pleasant country, however 
secluded and remote, to which the dreadful tidings failed to bring 
anguish and terror, even before a shot had been fired or a single life 
sacrificed? Surely not one; and Vaux Vilaine was no exception, 
though, for the first two months, the tide of war rolled far away from 
its green fields and tranquil homes. But there was scarce a family 
who had not a relation with the army; and day after day brought 
tidings which told of beloved faces that would be seen no more—of 
national disaster, and heroic self-devotion that courted death, but failed 
to retrieve the terrible disgrace. 

Jules, Martel, and Evariste had each a brother in the army; but 
they themselves, for various family reasons, had as yet been held 
exempt, greatly to their indignation and annoyance; for even the 
special ties which bound Martel and Evariste to the homes that held 
Vevette and Léonie, did not prevent them feeling quite as strongly as 
Jules did, the burning desire to throw their young lives into the 
balance, and help to turn the scale in favour of their beautiful and 
unfortunate France, in whose ultimate success and glory they could 
not cease to believe, in face of the worst reverses. 

Still, though there was lamentation and disquiet in Vaux Vilaine, 
and many a significant notice on the church-door asking the faithful, 
of their charity, to pray for the soul of some brave soldier lying in his 
last cold sleep on the blood-drenched soil of Woerth or Weissenburg, 
yet the ordinary life of the villagers went on much as usual; no one 
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harvest and vintage were gathered in with only a little additional toil, 
because the numbers of the men who remained to accomplish that 
pleasant task were so much fewer than they had ever been before. And 
the domestic events in the various families proceeded as they had ever 
done ; children were christened, young maidens given in marriage, and 
old men peacefully buried, whose last sigh had been for their dear and 
fair France, so sorely worsted in the gigantic conflict. 

Amongst other plans which had undergone no alteration, the mar- 
riage of Martel was still to take place on the day originally fixed; but 
he and Vevette were not alone in their happiness now. LEvariste and 
Léonie were to be united on the same day ; and Jules often declared 
that of the three he was the only victim of the war, as it was, to say 
the least, very doubtful whether he would be able to join his uncle in 
the besieged capital at the time he proposed ; though, with the irre- 
pressible buoyancy and confidence of a Frenchman, he declared that 
Trochu and his brave soldiers would have broken through the Prussian 
lines, and utterly routed the enemy long before November came. 

After the investment of Paris had taken place, however, the surging 
waves of the great combat that was flooding France, began to draw 
nearer and nearer to Vaux Vilaine. 

Prussian troops, hastening down to join the besieging army, con- 
stantly passed quite close to the village. Occasionally some of the 
nondescript stragglers who followed in the rear would make a raid 
upon the little shops in the main street, and carry off all they could 
lay their hands upon. This exasperated the peasants, already furious 
at the national disgrace ; and the curé in vain preached patience, and 
impressed on his people that the forgiveness of injuries was the noblest 
of Christian virtues. There were not a few turbulent spirits who 
declared that if they could get the chance, they would have their 
revenge on these “ maudits Prussiens,” and knock the life out of some 
of them, at least. These threats gave great anxiety to the wiser and 
more experienced inhabitants ; for rumours had reached the village of 
the terrible reprisals exacted by the Prussians, for every attempt at 
defence on the part of the peasantry. 

At length one evening, when the autumn days were growing dark 
and cold, an unusually large number of Prussian troops marched past 
the village, and bivouacked for the night within a quarter of a mile 
from Vaux Vilaine. They had never been so near before, and scarcely 
was their presence known, when a Prussian colonel with a small escort 
rode haughtily up to the house of Lepelletier, Martel’s father, who 
acted as mayor, and made a requisition of food and wine for his men, 
which could only be obeyed at the cost of impoverishing the whole 
inhabitants of the village for some months to come. 

Remonstrances and entreaties were all in vain, and every family 
sullenly yielded up of their best, till the exorbitant demand was 
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satisfied, and then the Germans rode away, followed by the curses of 
every man in the place. There were some, however, who were not 
content with maledictions, and muttered ominous threats, which caused 
Lepelletier, as the chief personage in the place, to make an earnest 
harangue to the assembled people, in which he implored them not, by 
any rash act, to bring down upon their unprotected village the wrath 
of the whole vast host who lay encamped so near them. He could see 
that some of the younger men listened to him with ill-suppressed 
impatience ; but he could do no more, and calling to his son, who was 
standing near with Jules and Evariste, he made them all three enter 
his house with him, lest they should be led away by any of the ill- 
advised proposals which were circulating amongst the crowd. 

Several of the principal inhabitants of Vaux Vilaine, both men and 
women, followed Lepelletier into his sitting-room, and remained in 
sorrowful conversation for some time over the disasters of their 
unhappy country and their own present wrongs. Amongst them 
were Vevette and Léonie, with their parents; and their presence 
tended greatly to reconcile Martel and Evariste to the inaction to 
which they were doomed, even with the hated enemy lying so near to 
them. 

Jules, meanwhile, who was naturally eloquent, was talking eagerly 
with Lepelletier and some of the gray heads of the village on the 
remedies which, in his inexperience and self-confidence, he thought 
might rectify the dreadful state of matters in France. 

Suddenly, as they were all thus engaged, and the conversation was 
waxing more and more excited, there came a sound, clear and ringing, 
though distant, which caused the voices of the speakers to cease as 
suddenly as if a thunderbolt had fallen amongst them. It was a 
shot coming from the direction in which the Prussians lay, and fol- 
lowed in quick succession by one or two more, as if from the discharge 
of a revolver. There was consternation on every face as the sound 
died away, and for a few minutes no one spoke; and then one of the 
women hazarded, in a trembling voice, the remark, that perhaps one 
of the “maudits Prussiens” had killed some of their people; and 
while the other women cried out in horror at the idea, Lepelletier 
shook his head, and answered gloomily : 

“Tf only it be nothing worse than what you fear. But I doubt 
there is that in the sound we have heard which may cause our whole 
village to be burnt over our heads. Stop!” he exclaimed, as Jules 
and one or two others sprang to the door with the intention of ascer- 
taining what had happened—*Stay where you are, one and all, I 
charge you. Let not a man from Vaux Vilaine be seen near the spot 
where that shot was fired, if you would have any one of us left alive 
by this time to-morrow !” 

Suppressed shrieks from the women followed these words as the 
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young men drew back from the door. Vevette threw herself into 
Martel’s arms, and Léonie lifted up her blue eyes, swimming in tears, 
to Evariste, and became suddenly awed and tranquillised by the 
peculiar expression of his face; his soft, hazel eyes, wide open, ap- 
peared to be looking far away into scenes unperceived by others, and 
his lips were parted with a calm, sweet smile, which seemed full of 
hidden meaning. All agitation, she felt, was misplaced in presence of 
such a look as Evariste wore, yet Léonie trembled with some dark 
mystcrious foreboding, even as she gazed, and wished with all her 
heart that he would look less beautiful and noble, and more like the 
joyous, light-hearted fiancé with whom she hoped to pass all the 
years of her earthly life. 

For an hour or so the persons assembled at Farmer Lepelletier’s 
remained talking together, the women in tears, the men sullen and 
disquieted ; and then in groups of two or three they crept away 
silently to their homes. 

Before day broke over Vaux Vilaine next morning it was known 
throughout the village—none could have told how—that the Prussian 
colonel had been shot dead by an unseen foe as he rode round the 
outposts the evening before, and it was whispered cautiously, that 
two of the hottest spirits amongst the young men of Vaux Vilaine 
were missing from their homes. 

From the mcment that this was known, but one thought filled the 
anxious minds of every inhabitant of that once happy village—what 
vengeance in blood or fire would the Prussians require for this ill- 
advised and cruel deed? ‘They were not long left in suspense. 

A beautiful surrise it was which brought the light of day to Vaux 
Vilaine on that fair autumn morning. The heavy dews;which had 
fallen the night before glistened like scattered gems in the early sun- 
shine, and the air was sweet with the breath of flowers, yielding up 
their perfume to the soft, warm breeze. The bleating sheep and 
cattle, lowing in the fields, seemed to call the people to their usual 
peaceful occupations, and the little church bell, with its silvery tone, 
gave notice that the curé meant to celebrate an early mass on behalf 
of their dear patrie, so sadly in need of aid from heaven. All things 
were as they had been many and many a morning before, when the 
people of Vaux Vilaine rose to carry on the gentle, peaceful life, 
which made so sweet an existence for them, and Nature still was doing 
her part in beauty and beneficence. The skies failed not to shed on 
all their brightest smile, but there were human passions at war upon 
earth ; and, truly, the records of this tremendous struggle might well 
lead one to believe, that if all the demons of hell had been let loose, 
they could hardly have made more terrible havoc in God’s fair world. 

While yet the peaceful church-bell rung, and the sunbeamé streaming 
through the lattice-windows of the cottages woke the children in their 
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cradles, there was heard coming, ever nearer and nearer, the heavy 
tramp of a large body of mounted Uhlans, galloping down upon the 
village. In a moment more they were swarming, a fierce and 
merciless crowd, in the main street, and in every lane and alley in 
the place. A certain number were told off, who dismounted, and, 
entering into all the houses, from end to end of the village, they 
dragged out every man they could find, and drove them in a mass into 
the church, where a very different scene was to be enacted from the 
quiet holy service the good curé had intended to hold. 

The women, who would have followed their husbands and brothers, 
were driven back with blows and curses by the Uhlans, and the 
church-doors were shut upon the whole male inhabitants of the 
village. What would be done to them there? The poor women 
shrieked and wept, as they asked themselves that question. 

Léonie and Vevette, united by the anguish of their common sus- 
pense and terror, crept, hand in hand, nearer to the church than any 
of the others dared to go, and hid themselves behind the very tree 
beneath whose branches the three young men had held their con- 
versation on that bright, peaceful evening, before even the shadow of 
war had cast its gloom on the earth, and when they were looking 
forward so gaily to the fulfilment of their various plans of happiness. 

Meanwhile, a strange scene was taking place in the church. The 
curé, already robed for mass, was thrust rudely aside by the Uhlans, 
and knelt down in a corner, praying fervently, while the commanding 
officer of the troop of avengers went and stood on the steps of the 
altar. There, in a loud ringing voice which was heard over the whole 
church, he announced the tribute of blood which the clemency, as he 
expressed it, of his superiors would alone exact for the murder of the 
colonel. They would not burn down the village, as would have been 
but just, nor would they put the inhabitants to the sword, richly as 
they deserved it, but they would be satisfied with the lives of three 
men out of those now assembled in the church, who must be executed 
instantly, before the troops resumed their conquering march through 
France—not an hour's delay could be accorded. The officer added 
that the choice of the victims might be made by lot, amongst them- 
selves, but it must be done then and there, without loss of time. As 
he concluded, he held up his watch before them. 

“In ten minutes,” he said, “your choice must be made; if you 
delay longer than that, I choose for myself, and I shall take the first 
three on whom I happen to lay my hands, and have them shot at once.” 

It was but too plain there was no appeal, and that it would be 
only wasting the precious moments to attempt it. Lepelletier, with 
some of the older men, began in silence, and with trembling hands, 
to prepare the lots with the three fatal numbers, which would be drawn 
by the men on whom the doom of death should fall. 
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But, suddenly, there was a movement in the crowd, and a young 
man came forward with a light, active step, and, laying his hand on 
Lepelletier’s arm, to prevent him continuing his dreadful task, he made 
a sign that he wished to speak. There was silence over the whole 
church in an instant, and all eyes were turned on Evariste Rossel. 
Familiar as his features were to most of them, they looked on him now 
as though they had never seen him before, so completely was his 
thoughtful face transfigured by the pure heroic resolution, that shone 
in his soft eyes and thrilled in his clear young voice, as he spoke, with 
the utmost simplicity, words death-laden to himself. 

“ Mes amis,” he said, and every individual in the sad assembly 
heard him distinctly, “if we cast lots for the victims of the enemy, it 
may be that the doom will fall on fathers of families who would leave 
widows and orphans to mourn them, not only in sorrow but in poverty 
and destitution. It is not well, therefore, that such as they are should 
be taken from the homes they support and protect, while there are 
others who have not, as yet at least, formed ties so close and binding. 
Of these I am one—my mother has other sons—my fiancée will find 
many a worthier man to seek her love, and I offer myself freely to die, 
that the husbands and fathers may be spared. I am sure that there 
are others, situated as I am, who will no less willingly give their lives 
to make up the number.” 

Evyariste carefully avoided looking at Jules and Martel as he spoke, 
for he would not seem to summon them, but they needed no other call 
save his bright example. Instantly they started forward, and ranged 
themselves at this side. 

“We, too, give ourselves freely to the death,” they exclaimed, “ the 
number is complete.” 

Lepelletier had been on the point of remonstrating with Evariste, 
because he could not bear the thought of that young life quenched in 
blood ; but when he saw that Martel, his own son, was amongst the 
offered victims, the words died on his lips, and he turned his face to 
the wall, groaning in unspeakable anguish. He felt, Brutus-like, he 
could not ask that a father of a family should die to spare his own 
unwedded son. No time was given him, however, to struggle with his 
heart. The Prussian officer held up his watch, exclaiming that the 
ten minutes were expired—he must have three men instantly for 
execution. 

“We are here, we are ready!” said the three friends, coming forward 
with firm step and dauntless look. 

“One moment only,” exclaimed Evariste, and taking his two com- 
panions by the hand, he drew them down on their knees before the 
curé, saying, “ Father, absolve us, bless us in this supreme moment!” 

The good old man, appalled and bewildered, turned towards them 
his eyes streaming with tears. He seemed too much overwhelmed to 
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know almost what he was doing ; but, upheld by the habit of priestly 
fanctions, he murmured the form of absolution, made the sign of the 
cross, and blessed them in the threefold name of Him before whom they 
were about to appear. 

They thanked him, adding, “ Adieu, mon pere,” and rose from their 
knees. Instantly the Uhlans surrounded them, bound their hands 
and hurried them to the door. One moment,-those gathered in the 
church saw their shadows darken the threshold as they passed out into 
the dazzling sunshine, and the next instant they were gone, to be seen 
of men no more for ever! Then, with a simultaneous impulse, the 
whole assembly fell upon their knees, and as the curé, turning to the 
altar, intoned the De profundis, the wailing voices joined in the 
funereal chant with one deep, heart-wrung cry, that rose in mournful 
appeal to the listening heaven. 

Meanwhile, across the sunlit churchyard, the doomed men were 
hurried by their executioners; but their terrible march had a momen- 
tary interruption. Suddenly, from beneath the spreading branches of 
the tree which the victims knew so well, the graceful figure of a 
young girl bounded forth, as if her feet were winged, and Léonie, 
flinging herself on the breast of her fiancé, exclaimed, in a tone of 
horror, “ Evariste, que, va-t-on faire de tot ?” 

“ Adieu, mon ange !” was his only answer; but the instinct of her 
woman’s heart told her all the dreadful truth. She flung up her 
hands with a bitter cry, and, as his bound arms could not hold her, 
she sunk at his feet as if she had herself already sustained the death- 
blow he was about to meet. Vevette, who had followed her, was 
clinging to Martel, uttering shriek on shriek. 

“Remove these women,” exclaimed the commanding officer, with 
angry impatience, and the soldiers instantly tore Vevette from Martel’s 
arms, while others lifted up the senseless form of Léonie, and both 
were roughly flung aside upon the churchyard grass, and the captives 
hurried on without another moment’s delay. Then indeed did the bit- 
terness of death pass into the hearts of Martel and Evariste, while 
Jules, turning to them with a pathetic smile, said softly : 

“T may well be thankful that I have no fiancée !” 

Yes, truly, that hour had come to them, as come it will to all of us, 
when those are happiest who have fewest earthly blessings, and whose 
best treasures are garnered in that realm, where all that has been brave 
and sweet and good, like the self-devotion of those three young men, 
will have a place throughout the eternal ages, among the imperishable 
things of God. 

There was an open field just below the churchyard wall, which had 
been the favourite playground of Evariste and his companions through 
all their happy boyhood. There were they taken by the soldiers, and 
placed with their eyes bandaged, facing the sun they were never to see 
again ! 
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A few moments more, and through the wail of the De profundis, 
rising and falling amid the sobs of men grown weak as women in their 
anguish of pity, there went the sharp ringing report of the volley 
which told that the sacrifice was consummated, and that if the brief 
earthly life of the noble young men was over—on the roll of the 
glorious army of martyrs their names would live for evermore. 

The story we have told is-no fiction. It is but a few weeks since 
the village of Vaux Vilaine witnessed the execution of the three 
friends who, lest the lot should fall on the fathers of families, volun- 
teered to satisfy the blood-claim of the Prussians for the death of their 
colonel. We have given this little record of their fate, not to harrow 
the feelings of our readers by the mere recital of a tragedy, but to 
afford them another instance of that glorious springing of good out of 
evil, which has been the deathless consolation of the human race since 
first man woke to the mystery of suffering, 

Amid the horror and anguish, and aching helpless compassion with 
which this dreadful war has filled the world, such deeds rise up full of 
sweetness and refreshment, like the fragrance of flowers which only 
give forth their richest perfume when they have been crushed and 
beaten down under the foot of the destroyer. 








Love among the Roses. 
A MAY WREATH. 
By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


SMILE FOR EVER!! 


Blushing roses, freshly blowing, 
Guarding with no thorny spine 

Where Love keeps his choicest treasures— 
Pearly teeth and lips divine! 


Tell me, precious, amorous roses, 
When I gaze on you, the while 

Inward fires my looks betraying, 
Why you melt into a smile? 


Is it lest my saddened spirit 

Should beneath your frown expire ? 
Or rejoice ye at the death-doom 

Of your victim’s fond desire ? 


Smile in pity, beauteous roses, 
Or in scorn still smile away ! 

I will sing your praises ever, 
If you'll only smile for aye. 


When the murmuring streamlet sparkles 
Through the meads at break of day, 
Where the light breeze fans the flowers, 
“ Earth is smiling bright!” we say. 


O’er the silvery waves, where Zephyr 
Scarcely dips his dainty feet, 

Smile the scarcely playing ripples—- 
There are Ocean’s smiles so sweet ! 





LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 


When the Day-dawn, veiled in glory, 
Rides upon the perfumed air, 
Lighting every rose and lily— 
The Heavens are smiling, we declare ! 


But the smiles of all Creation— 
Smiling Heaven and Earth and Sea— 
Cannot match in light and beauty 
One smile, O Ladye fair, from thee! 


' 1 CANZONETTA. 


ALLA POSATA BOCCA RIDENTE DELLA SUA DONNA, 


Belle rose porporine, 
Che tra spine 
Sull aurora non aprite ; 
Ma ministre degli Amori, 
Bei tesori 
Di bei denti custodite. 


Dite rose preziose, 
Amorose— 
Dite ond’e, che s’io m’affiso 
Nel bel guardo vivo ardente, 
Voi repente 
Discioglete un bel sorriso ? 


E cid forse per aita 
Di mia vita, 
Che non regge alle vostr'ire 
O pur é perche voi siete 
Tutte liete, 
Me mirando in sul morire P 


Belle rose, o feritate 
O pietate 
Del si far la cagion sia, 
Io vo’ dire in nuovi modi 
Vostre lodi; 
Ma ridete tuttavia ! 


Se bel rio, se bell’ auretta 
Tra l’erbetta 
Sul mattin mormorando erra ; 
Se di fiori un praticello 
Si fa bello, 
Noi diciam, ride la Terra. 
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Quando avien che un zefiretto 
Per diletto 
Bagni il pié nell onde chiare, 
Sicché l’acqua in su l’arena 
Scherzi appena, 
Noi diciam che ride il Mare. 


Si giammai tra fior vermigli, 
Se tra gigli 
Veste l’Alba un aureo velo ; 
E su rote di zaffiro 
Move in giro, 
Noi diciam che ride il Cielo. 


Ben é ver, quando é giocondo, 
Ride il Mondo, 
Ride il Ciel quando é giojso, 
Ben é ver; ma non san poi 
Come voi 
Fare un riso grazioso! 
CHIABRERA. 





THE FATE OF BEAUTY? 


A rose in beauty, glowing, 
Beside a clear stream flowing 
In rapid tide, 
In the clear wave’s reflection 
Admired her own perfection, 
And loved and sighed. 
The wilding breeze upspringing 
Despoiled the leaflets, flinging 
Them down the wave, 
To seek, all crushed and vapid, 
Young Beauty’s fate so rapid, 
An early grave! 


? MADRIGALE. 
LA BELTA FUGGE RAPIDA. 


“Di se stessa invaghita, é del suo bello, 

Si specchiava la rosa 

In un limpido e rapido ruscello, 
Quando d’ogni sua foglia 
Un aura impetuosa 
La bella rosa spoglia ; 

Cadder nel rio le spoglie; il rio fuggendo 
Se le porta correndo : 
E cosi la Belta 

Rapidissimamente, oh Dio, sen va! 

LEMENE. 








LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 


AH, CRUEL FAIR!$ 


The roses, culled by Flora’s self within the Paphian grove, 

And nursed by Cytherea’s hand, the hand of tender love, 

Thy lover sends, bedewed with tears, and with them sends to thee, 
Bound with their stems, his lone, lone heart, a heart of misery ! 
Place them, oh Lady proud as fair, upon thy breast of snow ; 

Or weave their blushing beauties ’mid thy tresses’ golden flow ! 
Fair flower, thy pride of grace and form was born but to decay. 
Brief is thy hour! Enjoy thy power! Enjoy thy summer day ! 


’ The following pretty bit of unhappy tenderness—where it came from 
Heaven only knows—I recently found in looking over one of my youthful 
jotting-books, bearing date (ehew fugaces !) ever so many years ago—about 
the time I was learning to write “‘ longs and shorts” : 


3 AD NEERAM. 


Quas bona Flora rosas Paphiis collexit in hortis, 
Excoluit teneraé quas Cytherea manu, 
Has tibi jam lacrymis roratas mittit Alexis, 
Atque inopem his animam floribus implicitam. 
Accipe! sic fas est niveas ornare papillas ; 
Sic fas est flavam nectere crinitiem. 
Floris honos brevis est ; brevis est et gratize forma; 
Et formam et vernam carpe Nera diem! 





POPPING THE QUESTION.‘ 


She plucked it for the cherished youth, 
A rosebud brightly glowing, 
A tender pledge of love and truth— 
"Twas one of Eden’s growing ! 
And as with rival blush all over— 
Herself a rose—the rosebud she bestows, 
“ Am I not worthy too,” soft sighed her lover, 
“To have the rose herself who gave the rose ?” 


* MADRIGALE, 
ROSA DONATA. 


Donna Licori a Batto 

Una rosa, cred’io di Paradiso, 

E si vermiglia in viso 

Donandola si fece e si vezzosa, 
Che parea rosa, che donasse rosa. 





LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 


Allor disse il pastore 
Con un sospir dolcissimo d’amore, 
“ Perche degno non sono 
D’aver la rosa donatrice in dono ?” 
: GUARINI. 


WHY THE ROSE IS RED.’ 


The rose, of old, they say, was white, 
Till Love, one day, in wanton flight, 
Flirting away from flower to flower, 

A rose tree brushed, in evil hour. 

The spreading leaves concealed a thorn 
By which the boy-god’s foot was torn. 





The precious drops in plenteous flow 
Fell on a rose’s breast below, 

And all her enow-white virgin pride 
In blushing pure carnation died, 

To tell to future times unborn 

How Love was wounded by a thorn. 


Sobbing with pain and weeping dew, 
The wounded boy to Venus flew; 
But few the ills which boys endure 
A mother’s kisses cannot cure ; 

And for such pleasure after pain 
Love would be often prick’d again ! 





5’ AMOUR BLESSE PAR UNE EPINE. 


La rose jadis était blanche. 

A Paphos un jour Cupidon, 
Volant de buisson en buisson, 
D’un rosier effleura la branche. 
Mais sous l’épais feuillage, hélas, 
Se cache l’épine traitresse : 

Le petit dieu ne la voit pas, 

Et imprudent au pied se blesse. 


Quelques gouttes de sang sortirent 
De la blessure de l’enfant, 

Et, sur une rose tombant, 

D‘un pur incarnat la teignirent, 








LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 


Si la rose depuis ce jour 

A une couleur purpurine, 

C’est pour nous rappeler l’Amour 
Jadis blessé par une épine. 


Cupidon vole vers Cythére, 
Et, tout en pleurs, s’offre a Cypris. 
Mais quels maux ne seraient guéris 
Par les doux baisers d’une mére ? 
Du reméde il fut si content, 
Quwoubliant, dit on, sa piqire, 
Amour aurait voulu souvent 
Etre guéri d’une blessure! 
ALMANACH DES MusEs. 





A ROSE OF DAMASCUS.° 


A song Pierian Muses! For the maid begin the song 

In native grace and loveliness who sylph-like bounds along ! 
Whoe’er your magic touch may feel in beauty’s light shall shine ; 
Whose charms soe’er you celebrate, their charms are all divine. 
Bombycé, my beloved, let the plump and pallid skin 

Please those who call thee Syrian, a Syrian dark and thin ; 

I like thy eastern tinge adust, and scorn their mockery ; 


Thy colour is the honey-brown, the colour, love, for me! 

The violet and the hyacinth—their leaves are darkly blue, 

And ’mongst the gems of Flora’s crown shine forth with brightest hue. 

The kid will crop the wild sweet thyme, the wolf the kid run down, 

At the ploughman’s back is the heron’s track, before the corn is sown. 

And thus where’er, Bombycé, thou roamest wild and free, 

Enchanted by thy magic spells, my spirit follows thee! 

Oh, could I claim the wondrous wealth that Croesus had of old, 

To Venus I would dedicate two statues wrought in gold: 

Thyself, the one, a rose and flute in either hand should bear ; 

The other my new sandal shoon and wedding-dress should wear. 

So smooth and nice, like polished dice, twinkle your little feet ; 

And the sweetest of all music is thy voice so silvery sweet. 

But your charm of charms, Bombycé, though my fond heart feels it 
well, 

Is that witching way about thee which my tongue could never tell! 


° THE SICILIAN HUSBANDMAN’S LOVE SONG, 


Moca Iepides, ovvacioare trav padiway por 

Tlaid’: Sv yap x’ ayrnobe, Oeai, kada ravra Troteires 

BouBvxa xapieroa, Spay kadéorti rv Tavres, 

"Ioxvav, ddidxavaror, €y® d€ pdvos pedtxyAwpov. 
a. THEOORITUS, 





LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 


THE HONEY STEALER.’ 

Cupid, little thief malicious, 

Felt the sting when he robbed the bee, 

And left it ’mid the spoils delicious 

On the rosy lip of my fair ladye. 

Vengeful he cried, “ Who wooes the honeyed treasure, 

There let him drink of mingled pain and pleasure ; 
And the memorials of my thieving be 
Lips bathed in joy, heart pierced with cruelty !” 


7 MADRIGALE, 


LABRA BACCIATE, 


Punto da un’ ape, a cui 
Rubava il mel il pargoletto Amore, 

Quel rubato licore, 

Tutto pien d’ira e di vendetta, pose 

Sulle labra di rose 
Alla mia donna, e disse, “ In voi si serbe 

Memoria non mai spenta 
Delle saovi mie rapine acerbe ; 

E chi vi bacia senta ; 
Dell ’ape ch’io provai dolce e crudele, 
L’ago del'core, e mella bocca il mele!” 

GUARINI. 





ANOTHER VERSION; 


From the ancient into the modern Doric. 


One morning, wild-bee nesting, 
Went Cupid out to roam, 
Seeking for something very sweet 
To bring his mother home, 
And found upon Hymettus 
A luscious little comb. 


He took it up and viewed it, 
And turned it round and round; 
Till through each finger-tip he felt 
A sharp and cruel wound, 
And dropped, like hot potato, 
His booty on the ground! 











oe | 


OVE AMONG THE ROSES. 


“ Murder in Irish!” roaring, 
He danced the Munster jig, 

And cried, “Ochone! Sweet mother, dear ! 
I'm bleeding like a pig! 

Did ever you see a thing so wee 
Make a wound so mighty big ?” 


“°Tis your own sweet self,” said Venus, 
“That does that same, I trow, 

Making sad holes in human hearts 
When you draw your tiny bow. 

And why you make those holes so big, 
I often wished to know.” 


8 KHPIOKAEIITHS. 


Tov kXérray mor’ ”Epota kak kévrace peduooa, 
Knpiov éx cinBAwv ovAevpevor + axpa dé xetpav 
Adxruda rav’ trévugev’ 6 8 yee kai xép’ Epion, 
Kai rav yay érarage, kai Gdaro- 

K. 7.4, THEOCRITUS. 
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“CHT- Brown GopLivER >>». 


THE @stinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pe Joncu’s O11. 
so much celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of 
the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active and unscrupulous 
opposition of many interested dealers, an unprecedented amount of public 
patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

I.—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and 
guaranteed. . 

II.—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic 
experience has found to be the most effective in the operation of the 
remedy. 

III.—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and im- 
proves the functions of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—Ilts medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to 
be immeasurably greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI—Frem the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely 
more economical than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 











CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of DR. DE JoNGu’s LiGHT-BRown Cop LIVER 
O1L in Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. 
Administered in time, and steadily persevered in, it has not only the power 
of subduing all disposition to Phthisis but of arresting the development of 
tubercles ; or, when the disease has advanced to the developed form, it has 
accomplished, in numerous instances, a complete cure. No remedy so 
rapidly restores the exhausted strength, imp:oves the nutritive functions, 
stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local 
malady. 


Dr. NEDLEY, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, writes :-— 


“Of all the preparations of that valuable remedial agent, Cod Liver Oil, the most 
uniformly pure, the most palatable, and the most easily retained by the stomach, is 
Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed DR. DE JONGH’s Cod 
Liver Oil in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial results, and I can 
confidently recommend it, as the most efficacious kind.” 


Dr. WAUDBY, Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, remarks :— 


**T can take Dr. DE JoNGH’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little 
inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, 
it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and 
so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pu JoNGH’s Oil to be the most 
valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


|For further select Medical Opinions, sce other side. 














DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


In cases of ProsrraTion and EmaciaTion the restorative . powers of 
Dr. DE JoNGH’S LiGHT-BRown Cop Liver OIL have been remarkably mani- 
fested both with adults and children, its peculiar tonic and nuttitive pro- 
perties having entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and 
deteriorated constitutions. 


ROWLAND DALTON, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., District Medical Officer 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, observes :— 

‘*In giving my opinion of Dr. DE JonGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects 
of Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down 
state of health and strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I 
never recommend any other sort. The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and 
it has certainly been the only means of saving my life on two occasions ; and even now, 
when I feel ‘ out of condition,’ I take it, and like it, unmixed with anything, as being the 
most agreeable way. I could wish that Dk. DE JoNGH’s Oil would come into general 
use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


THOMAS HUNT, Esq., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health to the 
populous district of Bloomsbury, ia a communication to the Medical Times 
and Gazette, writes :-— 

‘* In badly-nourished infants, Dr. DE JoncGH’s LiGHT-BRown Cop Liver OIL is 
invaluable. The rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a 
young child is astonishing. The weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil 
swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like the taste of DR. DE JONGH’s Oil, 
and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some 
prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly 


bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar-General.” 





EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great 
Britain. 

‘*Wethink it a great advantage that there 
is one kind of Cod Liver Oil which is univer- 
sally admitted to be genuine—the Light- 
Brown Oil supplied by Dr. DE JONGH.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

**T deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. 
DE JONGH’s guarantee to be preferabletoany 
other kind as regards genuineness and medi- 
cinal efficacy.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of the “Spas of Germany.” 

**Dr. DE JonGcu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a 
shorter time than other kinds, and it does 
not cause the nausea and indigestion too 


often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” : 


' 





Dr. LETHEBY, 

Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 

‘*In all cases I have found Dr DE 
Jonecn’s Cod Liver Oil possessing the 
same set of properties, among which the 
presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
lodine in a state of organic combination, 
are the most remarkable.” 


EDWIN CANTON,Esgq., F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to Charing Cress Hospital. 

**T find Dr. DE JONGH’s Cod Liver Oil 
to be much more efficacious than other 
varieties of the same medicine which I have 
also employed with a view to test their rela- 
tive superiority.” 

Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Physician to the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum. 

**DR DE JonGH’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil has the rare excellence of being 
well borne and assimilated by stomachs 
which reject the ordinary oils.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold ONLY in -pin' 


Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; Sealed with a 


under the Pink Wrapper with his Stamp and Signature, and the 


IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 64; 
with DR. DE JONGH’S Stamp, and labelled 
Signature of his Sole Consignees, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & €0., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION,.— Beware of mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 








Printers: Joseph Causton & Sons, London. 














CRAMER'S 
PATENT 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


PRICES from £12 to £125. 


RAMERS, the sole Manufacturers 
in England, have invented and 
patented a new reed valve, which imparts 
a rapidity of articulation equal to that 
produced by the percussion action of the 
Harmonium, Their veiled Bourdon, a 
new invention, largely increases the 
tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising 
Jroundness in its quality. “A new octave 
coupler has also. been registered, which 
acts without adding to the weight of 
the touch. ‘The: vox Aumana stop has 
likewise been introduced. Besides these 
improvements, Cramers’ American Or- 
ans possess a peculiarly agreeable and 
ellow quality of tone, which distin- 


uishes them above all kindred instru- 
ents. 


RAMER’S HARMONIUM GALLERY, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 



























CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTES. 


"THE leading Instruments manufactured 
by CRAMERS are— 


THE PIANETTE, 


From 23 to 34 Guineas ; 


Certainly the most durable and serviceable Pianette made; 


THE MIGNON, 


Price 40 Guineas, in Rosewood or Walnut ; 
(Registered), in size between the Pianette and the Cottage 
Besides the Check Action, this Instrument has brass studs and 
steel bridge, giving great power and brilliancy to the tone. 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


Price 50 Guineas, 
More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable 
in touch, and more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, and of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes,—“ The best fifty guinea Oblique Pianofortes ever 
produced.” —Orchestra. 


THE UPRIGHT GRAND, 


Price 70 Guineas. 


Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. fames’s Magazine of Feb., 
1869, in an able article on F’anos in general, remarks :—‘‘The tone is 
certainly very fine, and those who have no room in their houses for Grand 
Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 

Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says:—‘‘A new construction, patented by 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a richness and amplitude of vibra- 
tion strongly resembling the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, 
capacity for producing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
oo instrument marks an important stage in the process of piano manu- 
acture.” 


THE BOUDOIR GRAND, 


6 feet long, 9O Guineas ; 7 feet long, 130 Guineas. 
CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207, REGENT STREET, W. 

















 CRAMERS’ ORGANS 
CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 


THE following Instruments are always 
kept ready for sale, can be heard by intending purchasers, and 
erected at their own residence within a few days from the time 
of purchase, avoiding the usual three or four months’ delay 
necessary to build the Instrument after the order is given :— 


CABINET ORGAN, No. 1.—60 pipes, in stained 
pine, three stops, £31 10s. 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 2.—156 pipes, four stops, 
in pine, 65 guineas, in black walnut, 70 guineas, 0 
oak, 80 guineas, and in dark mahogany, 85 guineas. 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 3.—200 pipes, seven stops, 
two manuals, 2 octaves of pedals, in pine, 95 guincas, 
in. black walnut, 100 guineas, oak, 105 guineas, and 
mahogany, 110 guineas. 

CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 1.—212 pipes, five stops, 
14 octaves, pedals, in plain pine case, 80 guineas. 

CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 2.—381 pipes, nine stops, 
two octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 135 gs. 

CHURCH ORGAN, No. 3:.—Two manuals, six- 
teen stops, 597 pipes, eight composition pedals, 280 gs. 

CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 1,—156 pipes, four stops, 
two octaves, pedals, 70 gutneas. 

CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2.—256 pipes, six stops, 
two octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 115 gs. 

CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2a.—313 pipes, nine 


stops, 22 octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 
150 guineas. 


All Organs larger than the above, built according to Specification. 


CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207, REGENT STREET, W 














~~ CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE 90 GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for 
the old square, formerly much 
used throughout the East. The size is 
nearly the same as the square, being 
only six feet long and four feet eight 
inches wide across the keys. The case 
is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound 
circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articula- 
tion rapid and easily susceptible of ex- 
pressive performance. It has the trichord 
stringing on the new introduced metal 
frame, which possesses greater power of 
resistance than the usual. metal plate. 


—— 





The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, 
from T. S. Hamitron;-Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur. Dis- 
tricts, Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 

«| see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * 
they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or 
two hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when.I tell you that 
it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without 
springs for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


PARAAARASAAY 


x 








CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 

















‘BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
WATCH & CLOCK MAKER 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLER TO 


BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES, 


FOR INVALIDS, THE NERVOUS, AND TRAVELLERS. 
Sent safe by Post to all parts of the World. 








GOLD. 
Open Face, Double 

Cases, Hunters. 
£10 10 O £13 138 0O 
15 Ww 0 18 18 90 
a 6©8® .® 25 0 0 
30 68 O {35 0 0 
3 0 O 42 0 0 








SILVER. 
Open Face, Double 
Cases. Hunters. 
£ 5 0 £6 6 O 
8 8 0 9 9 0 
12 12 O 13 13 +O 
20.0 0O 22 0 0 
23 0 0 27 10 O 





For further Prices and Descriptions, and Extracts frem the Press, see 


BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Sent Post-free to all parts of the World. 


WATCHES EXCHANGED OR REPAIRED. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO MERCHANTS. 





J. W. BENSON, 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, LUDGATE HILL; 
AND AT 25 OLD BOND STREET. 











BY ROYAL BASE COMMAND. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL EL PENS. 


Every Packet bears ae apg 
the Fac-simile 
of his Signature, ‘to ted World, 















COCOA for INVALIDS. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S DIGESTIVE COCOA. 


Specially prepared for snfferers from Indiges- 
tion, Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is 
highly nutritious, easily digested and palatable, 
and adapted for the most delicate stomach. 


Sold in tins from 1s, 6d. by all Chemists 
and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 





BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk ‘as closely as 
possible.”"—Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince 
should.”—Soc. Sci. Rev. “ Highly nourishing 
and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 

No Boiling or enya, Tins Is., 
2s., 58., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond Street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Ware- 
housemen, 


Tf PORE TE RTI LE, SR TES OT OTS AER 
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F ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE, | 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE* LOSS. OF MONEY. 


* PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. OF ALL’ KINDS 


BY INSURING WITH ‘THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE cone « 


#4 ‘ 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES. eo 
AT DEATH, OR AN ALLOWANCE\AT THE RATE OF £671 WEEK ||. 
FOR. INJURY. 


£565,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS. colePcNaaT, 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWELVE ANNUAL. POLICY-HOLDERS. phopuane 
A Cl.AIMANT EACH YEAR, 








| 
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For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the’ Local Agents, or at the bin, 
64 CORNHILL, AND 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM: Ji VIAN, ‘Be 








THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, ‘eer 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, ‘ms, 


TABLE.DELICACIES of the HIGHEST QUuALTTy, 


MANUFACTURED: BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE baler 
Proprietors. of -Captain Wurte's Onrentat Pickus, Curky: and other Condiments, 
ale uit the Manufactory, 


Are sold Retail jn all parts of the World, and Wi 


SOHO SQUARE; LONDON. 


WM YOUNGER & 00" 


INDIA PALE. AND — 





















EDINBURGH ALES 


+ 
Vy NG * Sl Of the finest quality, A npegitr matey wh 
a \ perfection may be 
 — : from tates “the ington 


} Abicninbs pre. 4 a \ 
rein suena G 
re frequently substituted. 


Breweries—Edinburgh. Established 1749. 
London Offices-~Belvidere Road, 8.E. 
Liverpool Offices—1, Seel 88 
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